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FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


The present study is the fourth and last of a series devoted to Sino-Mongolian 
inscriptions.* 

The stele bearing the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346 is no longer intact. 
Fragments have been recovered by Wilhelm Ravtorr,? Wladyslaw Korwicz,® 
and Nikolai Nikolaevi¢ Porrs.* 

Of the Chinese text only one lapidary fragment has been reproduced.’ The 
text as a whole, however, with an occasional change or omission, fortunately 
has been transmitted in literary sources.* Of the Mongolian text four frag- 
ments? have been reproduced, and three of these have been deciphered and 
translated. The fourth is, for the first time, here deciphered and translated. 

In his “ OTueT 0 moe3aqkKe Ha OpxoH seTOM 1926 royza” [“ Report 
on a Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of the Year 1926 ”]® Poppe concluded 
that the two fragments of the Mongolian text which he had discovered did 
not constitute parts of the same inscription as that of which Korwicz had 
deciphered and translated one of the two fragments recovered by RapLorr. 

It was, however, conclusively demonstrated by Paul Prtuior in his review 
of Poprr’s important publication in TP 27 (1930) .228-229 that the RapLorr 
and Poppe fragments constituted parts of one and the same inscription. On 
page 229 he made the following observation: “ L’examen des fragments chinois 
du verso permettra, puisque nous avons par ailleurs le texte chinois complet, 
de replacer les fragments mongols dans leurs positions primitives; cela fait, il 
vaudra de reprendre en un travail d’ensemble tout ce qui subsiste de ce 
monument mongol important.” 

Within the limits imposed by the relative accessibility of the material in 
question, I have attempted to comply with Prutiot’s suggestion: “ reprendre 
en un travail d’ensemble tout ce qui subsiste («2 ce monument mongol impor- 
tant.” The fragmentary nature of a text y «i unquestionably was an elegant 
specimen of the written Mongolian language of the fourteenth century has not 
enhanced my attempt. Certain readings are stil) 7oubtful, certain restorations 
are quite hypothetical, and several problems | ve been leit unsolved. It is 
my hope, however, that those of our colles.2s who have access either to 
the original stone fragments or to rubbings of those frasments will rectify the 
errors and supplement the deficiencies in the present work. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generous assistance which I have received 
from my friend Professor William Hunc, Research Associate, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who, in the late spring of 1951, kindly undertook to read my translation 
of the Chinese text. I am deeply indebted to him for numerous corrections 
and suggestions which have been incorporated in the translation as now 
published. I wish also to express my gratitude for the fact that he also has 
patiently and considerately examined with me a number of problems in mis- 
cellaneous Chinese texts which I have cited in my “ Introduction ” and “ Notes 
to the Translation of the Chinese Text.” 

It is also a pleasure to acknowledge the continuing material and sympathetic 
assistance which I have received from my friend the Reverend Antoine 
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Mosraert, C.1.C.M., Scheut Mission, Arlington, Virginia. As in the past, 
he has very graciously corresponded with me in regard to numerous problems 
in the Mongolian text of the inscription. With his kind permission I have 
integrally cited many of his illuminating remarks, particularly those which 
he formulated in two long letters respectively dated 5 August and 2 October 
1951. 

In making these acknowledgments I do not, of course, in any manner disclaim 
responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 


‘NOTES TO THE PREFACE 


+ The first three of the series, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory 
of Prince Hindu,” “The Sine-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Chang 
Ying-jui,” and “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1838 in Memory of Jigiintei,” were 
published in HJAS 12(1949) .1-138, 13(1950).1-181, and 14(1951).1-104 respectively. 

? See Introduction, p. 5. 

* See Introduction, pp. 8, 9-13. 

* See Introduction, p. 16. 

5 See Introduction, p. 8. 

® See Introduction, p. 4. 

* See Introduction, p. 5 and p. 16. 

® See Introduction, pp. 16-19. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346 is one of at least six’ 
such bilingual monuments still extant from the reign of Toyon 
Temiir,? the last emperor of the Yiian dynasty * in China. Three 
others, that of 1335, that of 1338, and that of 1362, have already 
been published in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies.* The 
importance of these inscriptions, as I have repeatedly stated, is 
twofold: (1) Their bilingual texts are primary source materials 
for Yiian history and (2) the Mongolian texts are priceless 
specimens of the old Mongolian written language. 

On pages 13 to 15 of the introduction to “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 
12 (1949) .1-133, I have presented bibliographic data on this in- 
scription, which chronologically is the fifth of these monuments. 
I shall now recapitulate that data, translating relevant Chinese 
and Russian texts. 

The Chinese text of the inscription by Hst' Yu-jén #FAE * 
(1287-1364) is found in three printed sources, only two of which 
seem to have been generally known and mentioned. The first of 
these is the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao +:48/)# ,° published in the 
San-i-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu =a HF * (ts‘é 19-24). The text of the 
inscription is found in 9 (ts‘é 21) .15a9-17b5. 

The second of these is the Chung-chou ming-hsien wén-piao 
He I 4% PE3CH * in which we find a number of literary pieces by 
Hst Yu-jén extracted from the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao, 20 (ts‘é 6) - 
22 (ts‘é 6). The text of this inscription is found in 21 (ts‘é 6). 
21b10-23b8. 

The third of these is the Chih-chéng chi #1E&%,° the collected 
works of Hsti Yu-jén. The text of the inscription is found in 
45 (ts'é 6) .52b12-54b6. 

A substantial part of the text may be found cited in the Méng- 
ku yu-mu-chi Se CUEREE *° 8 (ts°é 2) .24a9-24b3. The citation was 
extracted from the Chih-chéng chi and includes the prose text, 
with the title, from AMBKS if to #ICZZ , with the omission 
of the words #7... 8; 4... M@;F... HS... RR BR; 
$i... Uf: and fF... -E,. 
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In the Japanese translation Kaiko Méko yibokki tim bw 
#2 by Susa Kakitsu AEH (Tokyo, 1939), the text is found 
on pages 389-390." 

The conventional date of this inscription (1346) is derived from 
a passage within the text itself, for the date on which the stele 
was erected does not appear at the end of the text published in 
the Chih-chéng chi. The passage in question reads (ibid., 53a11- 
53b1): HAR +—A- BE RAE, PY A EP EET, 7.7 SEO 
PER [53b] HALAS BA EMA. “On the seventh day of the 
eleventh moon of [the cyclical year] ping-hsii [19 December 1346], 
when the Emperor appeared in the Ming-jén-tien, a minister of 
the chung-shu-shéng memorialized [to the effect] that, since the 
Pavilion had been reconstructed, [the event] had to be eulogized 
with an inscription. [And so the Emperor] ordered that the subject 
[Hstt] Yu-jén, a Han-lin hsiieh-shih-ch‘éng-chih, should compose 
it (i.e., the inscription) [53b] on stone.” 

Since it was already 19 December 1346 when the Emperor 
ordered Hst Yu-jén to compose the Chinese text of the inscrip- 
tion, he may not have finished the composition until the following 
year. In any case, the stele could not have been erected in Qara 
Qorum until 1347. 

In 1892 Wilhelm Raptorr (1837-1918) published his monu- 
mental Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei (St. Petersburg, 
1892) [= Arbeiten der Orchon-Expedition]. On Plate 41 there are 
reproductions of one fragment of the Chinese text and two frag- 
ments of the Mongolian text. Under the caption “ Tafel XLI” 
in the “ Inhaltsverzeichniss ” we read the following description of 
the reproductions on this plate: 

1) Abdruck eines Bruchstiickes einer alten mongolischen Inschrift, das unter 
der Opferschale vor einem kleinen Bethhause Daschyn Aizun sich befindet. 

2) Chinesische Inschrift aus der Zeit des Méngké Chan(?) von einem 


Steine, der jetzt als Pflaster des Zamplatzes gedient hat. 
3) Die mongolische Inschrift desselben Steines (iltestes Denkmal) . 


In the “Ho-lin chin-shih lu” FOG ABE” of Lr Wén-t‘ien 
7E3CHA ** (1834-1895), cut in the second moon of the cyclical 
year ting-yu JV [3 March-1 April 1897] and published in the 
Ling-chien-ko ts‘ung-shu SPA * (ts‘é 26) .1a1-36b2, we find 
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a transcription (19al-11) of the fragment of the Chinese text 
which is reproduced in Raptorr’s Atlas. It is entitled #)##17t 
flli2 (‘A Record of the Hsing-Yiian ko Established by Imperial 
Order ”’) . 

The text is prefaced with the iollowing note: 

There are nine columns of characters extant. Because the upper part has 


been broken off and [certain characters are] blurred, the columns of extant 
characters are not equal. It is chéng-shu JE (“ standard writing ”). 


In the “Ho-lin shih” | | # in the “Ho-lin chin-shih-shih ” 
(“ Poems on Ho-lin Epigraphy ”’) , also cut in the second moon of 
the cyclical year ting-yu and also published in the Ling-chien- 
ko ts‘ung-shu (ts‘é 26) .lal-7a6, there is a reference by L1 Wén- 
t‘ien to this inscription. It is in the form of two verses in his poem 
entitled “T‘i O-jén Ho-lin t‘u yin-pén” HK A AKI FIAE [“Super- 
scribing a Printed Copy of the Russian’s Ho-lin Plates ”]. They 
read as follows (2a2) : 


BEDE ines HGR 
KB ESE FAK 


Broken stelae cover the ground and there is no one to pick [them] up. 
I sigh deeply for the han-lin, Hst of Kuei-t‘ang. 


L1’s note to these verses may be translated (2a2-3) : 


The record of the founding of the Hsing-Yiian ko by Imperial Order under 
the Ta-Yiian in the Chih-chéng chi of Hst Yu-jén [contains] nearly 1,000 
characters. Now it is broken [9a] into [small] stones. I observe that there are 
extant only a hundred characters [of it]. 

In the plate on the right the Russian designates it as a “ Fallen Stele of 
the Time of Méng-ko Han (Méngke Qayan) .” 


Another poem in the “ Ho-lin chin-shih shih ” (2b4-5) reads as 
follows: 


BRP RAL 
Fe Hi EER 
EEE RSA 
Rg aC LTC FFE HK 
{F — broken stele with [about] 2 hundred characters [I] recognized 
u-jén. 
ee long piece (i.e., composition) has disappeared—the grass is deep, 
eep. 
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[The text of] the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao excels (i.e., may be preferred to) 
the epigraphy (lit., “ metal and stone ”) 

[For in it is found] the account of the Pavilion—the Hsing Yiian— 
[by] the han-lin Hst. 


In the note (2b5) we read: 


Hst Yu-jén’s account of the Hsing-Yiian ko established by Imperial Order. 


In his poems in support of those of L1 Wén-t‘ien, “ Ho-shih ” 7! 
#¥ (3b5-4b11) , Caranc Piao YL#R * (1860-1899) of Yiian-ho 7C™ 
composed the following (4a1-2): 


ii ABET 
(6 UE SRT RAF SE 
ep ass Bt 
IH REL 
One hundred and sixty-five thousand [strings] in paper money were 
donated 
In the year when this Hsing-Yiian ko was constructed. 
[Among] the inscribed characters [on the broken stele] there is still 
written Fa 44-4 (“the hsiieh-shih, the subject . . .”). 
[But] the Chih-yiian paper money has already [dimeppenved like] cloud 
smoke. 


The note reads (4a2) : 
Hst' Yu-jén’s account of the Hsing-Yiian ko established by Imperial Order. 


In the poems entitled “ Wan-an kung i-ch‘ih shih” #7338 
uk## (“Poems on the Ruins of the Wan-an kung ”)*® (op. cit., 
5al-5b2) we read (5all1): 

BE PP HME A Ht 


Broken stelae cover the ground and there is no one to pick [them] up. 


The note reads as follows (5a11): 


There is the broken stone [to commemorate] the virtuous administration 
of Pieh-erh-ch‘ieh Pu-hua Ji 50 #EAN4E (Berke Buqa) and there is [the 
broken stone on which one sees] the inscribed name of the p‘ing-chang-chéng- 


shih, Man-tzii R-- (Mansi) .17 
Ik. [5b] BEORAK 


I sigh deeply for the han-lin, Hst of Kuei-t‘ang. 
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The note reads (5b1-2) : 


The record of the Hsing-Yiian ko granted by Imperial Order under the 
Ta-Yiian. A thousand-odd characters are seen in the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao as 
well as the Chih-chéng chi. Now the fragmentary stone [has] a hundred-odd 
characters. The temple monks broke it up to make an altar (lit., “ incense 
table”). The stone still has characters such as [3 #j=f as well as BRAKK 
on it. Now the Russian designates it as a “ Fallen Stele of the Time of Méng- 


ku Han (Méngke Qayan) .” 


Finally, in the “ Fu Yii-chang Huang Mou-ts‘ai Ho-lin k‘ao ” 

PS RIE RAR AVAKB (“The Appended Ho-lin Researches of 
Huang Mou-ts‘ai of Yii-chang”) (lal-4a9), we find reference 
to the inscription (2b11-3a5) . 
_ For the convenience of the reader, I have included as “ Plate I ” 
in this study Rapuorr’s reproduction of a rubbing of the fragment 
of the Chinese text which he called “ Chinesische Inschrift aus der 
Zeit des Méngka Chan (?) ,” but which, in reality, is a substantial 
fragment of the lower right-hand side of the Chinese text of our 
monument. The great value of even this single fragment cannot 
be overestimated. Not only does it permit us, within certain 
limits, to reconstruct the format of the original Chinese text, but 
it affords a precise control of at least a part of the text as trans- 
mitted in literary sources. That such a control is not unproductive 
is evident from the textual discrepancies which it reveals. I have 
also reproduced as “ Plate II” to “ Plate VI” the Chinese text 
which is found in the Chih-chéng chi. 

In his article “ Mouroapckia Hagnucu Bb OpazsHH-z3y ” [“ Mon- 
golian Inscriptions in Erdeni-dzu ”’] in the COopHuxt Mysea Autpo- 
noworid H STHOrpadin umMeuu [letpa BeauKoro npu Poccilickon 
Akagzemin Haykb (Publications du Musée d’Anthropologie et 
d’Ethnographie de l’Empereur Pierre le Grand) 5 (1918) .205-214, 
W. Korwicz, who had found three new fragments of the inscrip- 
tion, translated and published the Mongolian text of one of the 
two Rapiorr fragments. Cf. the notice by N. Porrr in AM 
1 (1924) .680. Cf. also the notice by Hans Finpetsen in AM 
2 (1925) .338. 

Because of its great importance for the history of the study of 
this monument, I herewith present a translation of pages 205-208 
and pages 212-214 of the article of Kotwicz: 
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V1. L. Korvié 
Mongolian inscriptions in Erdeni-dzu. 


With the eightieth anniversary of the birthday of V. V. Rapiov there almost 
coincided another jubilee connected with his name—this [is] the 25th anni- 
versary from the time of the well-known Orkhon expedition into Mongolia, 
{which was] organized in the y[ear] 1891 under his direction by the Academy 
of Sciences and [which] gave as a result such monumental series of publications 
as COOpHUK’b Tpy0Bb OpxoncKoH 9KcneAMUIH [Collection of the Works 
of the Orkhon Expedition], ATaacb XpesHocteltt Mourowin (Altas der 
Alterthiimer der Mongolei) and Die Alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. 

These publications, together with the Inscriptions de ’Orkhon of the Finnish 
expedition of the y[ear] 1890, succeeded in provoking a whole literature, but 
in this there is one circumstance which draws attention to itself. From the 
mass of new materials which the Orkhon expedition gave, the Old-Turkish 
(Runic) monuments and partly the Chinese, as far as the latter concerned 
Khara-balgasun and KhusSo-caidam, were examined. The epigraphic monu- 
ments, however, concentrated in great quantity in the monastery of Erdeni- 
dzu, on the site of the well-known capital of the Mongolian khans of Kara- 
Korum, remained as if forgotten and still await their investigators. The learned 
world was, for the moment, as if satisfied with the fact that the riddle which 
had long agitated many about the precise location of this city, according to 
all data, was solved. .. . Such a phenomenon, strange at first glance, can be, 
to a certain degree, justified only by the fact that the monuments in Erdeni-dzu 
are partly broken, partly spoiled by later Buddhist sentences; and figures and 
copies from them in this form as they [are] reproduced in the Atlas der 
Alterthiimer der Mongolei are inadequately clear and require no little effort 
for decipherment. 

N. M. Yanprincev, [who] had visited this monastery in the summer [206] 
of the y[ear] 1889, for the first time definitely communicated concerning the 
existence of Mongolian inscriptions in Erdeni-dzu. He found stones with these 
inscriptions in various places of the monastery in a poor condition: partly in 
corners and in the pavement of the gates of the monasterial walls, partly as 
material, prepared for the restoration of the foundation of the temple of 
Cokcin; he did not indicate, however, the number of stones. 


+ COopHukb TpygzoBb Opxonckol axcnennuin, I, pp. 96-97. 

V. V. Rapov discovered only three stones with Mongolian inscriptions: 

1) One on a street near the pavement at the temple of Cokcin, where is 
preserved the mystery of cam (Tafl. XLI, 3); this stone, in the words of V. V. 


Rapvov, is “very old, from the times of the first Mongolian khans,”? “a 


? C6opruk Tpy10Bb Opxonckoli sxcneguuin, I, p. 10. 


fragment of one of the oldest Erdeni-dzu monuments ”; the Chinese inscription 
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on tle reverse side of the stone [is], according to the uncertain supposition 
of V. V. Raptov, of the times of Menge-khan (Tafl. XLI, 2); * 


® Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei, Table of contents of the first part and supple- 
ment and explanation to the table of contents of the first part. 


2) Another stone—under the sacrificial basin before the little oratory of 
Daschyn-Aizun (Tafl. XLI, 1); 

3) A third stone with an inscription on both sides—at the northern swburgan 
(Tafl. LI). 

Besides this, a few lines of a Mongolian text were visible on both sides of 
a Chinese inscription standing before the temple of Gurban-dzu—more correctly 
near the Canit temple (Tafl. XLVI). 

In spite of the fact that in a limited measure one of the inscriptions was 
attested in the Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei as related to the oldest 
period of Mongolian history, they did not evoke interest in themselves among 
Mongolists and A. M. Pozpnerv,.who personally visited Erdeni-dzu twice— 
in the years 1877 and 1892, in his JlexuiM MO MCTOPiH MOHTOJIbCKON 
auTepatypbl [Lectures on the History of Mongolian Literature] (St. Peters., 
1896-1897) does not say even a word about the Erdeni-dzu inscriptions, 
although he had the object of giving a detailed survey of the old monuments 
of Mongolian literature. 

This circumstance induced me in the ylear] 1912, at the time of a trip to 
the valley of the Orkhon by the commission of the Russian Committee for the 
Study of Central and Eastern Asia, once again carefully to examine the old 
Mongolian inscriptions and to undertake the preparation of more exact 
rubbings from them.‘ 


“In the present article I do not touch upon the Mongolian inscriptions on the 
suburgan of the wall of Erdeni-dzu, about which A. M. Pozpneev speaks (Monrouia 1 
MOHroubI, I, pp. 489-451); they [are] of later origin, of the times of the existence of 
Erdeni-dzu. 


[207] This examination, before all, led to the discovery of 3 »ew stones with 
an inscription of the same type as the first and second of the stones mentioned 
above (Tafl. XLI) , but of a smaller size. They were located in the foundation 
constructed of stones of two suburgan in the western wall of the monastery, 
namely the first and second to the south from the gates of this wall. 

Later researches led me to the conviction that all 5 stones [are] fragments 
of one and the same granite plinth, which, perhaps, strutted on the back of 
the great tortoise, standing to this day near the monastery (Tafl. XL). On 
one side was a Mongolian inscription and on the other—a Chinese. 

However, even the stones discovered by me do not give the possibility of 
reconstructing the whole monument which was broken into many parts; there 
was no success in discovering a number of parts, in spite of careful investi- 
gations. In all likelihood, they repose either in the foundation of the pavement 
from the cam or in the base of some suburgan and upon external examination 
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could not be discovered. It is still possible that some parts [were] put into the 
gates, parapets and the like with the Mongolian side within and were not 
identified by me by the visible Chinese [side]. Regrettably the monks were very 
much against the removal of stones from the edifice, in spite of the promise 
to restore everything to the original aspect and to make a certain donation 
for the fulfillment of the ceremony of the propitiation of those souls the repose 
of which could have shown itself disturbed. Only with great difficulty was 
there success in rubbing even the stones discovered, but we were forced to 
abandon the examination of the reverse Chinese side. 

In general, all the stones discovered permit [us] to restore, probably, only 
about half of the monument: [because] the stones of V. V. Rapuov [constitute], 
apparently, the larger part of the lower side, mine—the parts of the center 
and upper right corner of the Mongolian inscription. In this manner, neither 
the beginning nor the end of the inscription is available; [there is] not, conse- 
quently, the precise date of the erection of the monument. In the same text 
[there is] mentioned a series of dates, indicated according to the sexagenary 
cycle, and [there are] mentioned the names of Cingis-kban, Ugedei-khan and 
Menke-khan. 


[208] Because of various circumstances I was not able until very recently to 
occupy myself with the study of the Erdeni-dzu inscriptions and in the present 
article I should like to give for the moment the decipherment of only one of 
the stones found by V. V. Raptov (Tafl. XLI, 1), which I succeeded, with the 
help of the rubbing prepared by my traveling companions, C. Z. ZAMcARANO 
and K. M. Maskov, in deciphering more fully and which gives the possibility 
of determining the time and condition of the erection of the monument. 

This stone continues to support the sacrificial bowl before the suburgan at 
the small temple of Dasi-naicin (apud V. V. Raptov Daschyn-Aizun) , as can 
be seen in the photograph placed here. On the reverse side of the stone [there 
is] not the Chinese inscription which one would have expected there; it is easy 
to suppose that this piece of the monument was split in two in such a way that 
the Chinese and Mongolian inscriptions happened to become split apart. 


[Photograph] 
Temple of DaSi-naicin in Erdeni-dzu 


The stone, obviously, is the lower left corner of the initial fragment, since 
all lines do not have the top part and at the beginning of some lines there 
has remained only the lower half of the words, which it is not always possible 
to reconstruct. 


eeeeeseeee 


[212] Thus, the present monument speaks about the construction and restora- 
tion in Kara-Korum of Buddhist holy edifices, of which it mentions 3 types: 
suburgan (caitya, stipa) , siime (“temple”) and keid (“ kith—monastery ”). 
Moreover, the content of the translated fragment entirely coincides with the 
content of the inscription, which the author of the work Men-gu-yu-mu-czi 
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cites, speaking about Kara-Korum. The corresponding passage of this work, 
in the translation of P. S. Popov, reads as follows: 


+ Men-gu-yu-mu-czi. Notes about the Mongolian camps (3an. VW. P. Teorp. O6ut. 
no Org. 3TH., T. XXIV), pp. 382-383. The translation of the cited passage is not 
distinguished by an unconditional precision and completeness. 


“In the inscription on the monument, erected in the Sin-an-ge,? included 


2 In the Chinese text “ Sin-yuan’-ge.” 


in the Anthology of Syui-yu-zen’ (of the y[ear] 1341), we find the following: 
in the year 1220 Temutin established the capital in Korin. The construction 
of the palaces and temples was only begun in the time of Ogodai and [was] 
continued by Syan’-ezun (Munke) , by whom in the year 1256 was constructed 
a huge pagoda with a five-storied pavilion over it, 300 feet (¢) in height, in 
the bottom story of which there was a room on each of the four sides, seven 
chien each, around which were placed statues of Buddhas in a sequence indi- 


cated in the holy books. In the yfear]!*! 1341 the Emperor Sun’-di ordered 


[* 1841 is indicated in the translation by mistake: in the Chinese text stands Zen’-wu 
of the é%i-é%en period (1341-1367), corresponding to our 1342] [This handwritten note, 
presumably by the author, appears in a reprint of this article which I received from 
the late V. M. Atexseev.—F.W.C.] 


the head of the court construction chamber Puta-Siri and the Beilin (Khorin’) 
governor * to accept under exclusive supervision the renovation of this pagoda. 


®In the Chinese text of the Men-gu-yu-mu-czi there is introduced the name of the 
governor Yue-lu te-mur, i.e., the same as in the Mongolian inscription. 


It was all covered with gold color and emitted a dazzling radiance. The cornice 
within the pavilion went from the ceiling in projections in the form of a 
graduated staircase. Its lacquering and stuccoing were distinguished by 
solidity and by beauty. To this pavilion was given by the Emperor. the name 
Sin-yuan’-ge.” 

By all evidence, there can be no doubt that the stones, found in Erdeni-dzu 
by V. V. Raptov and by me are fragments of this monument, about which 
the author of the Men-gu-yu-mu-czi speaks, and that also the time of its 
erection can be considered established: this—the reign of Togon-temur (Sun’-di, 
1333-1367) . 

[213] The year 1342 mentioned in the Men-gu-yu-mu-czi corresponds to the 
year under the cyclical term s#m—horse, which was mentioned on the discovered 
stone. In this year there occurred the dispatching of Puta-siri (Budaéiri, 
Buddhagcri) from Pekin to Kara-Korum for the restoration of the pagoda 
(suburgan). Immediately after this on the stone there is indicated the bin— 
dog year: obviously this [is] the y[ear] 1846, but what happened in this year, 
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regrettably, [is] unknown. The exact designation on it of month and day, as 
it were, indicates a tight bond of this date with that event, to which the 
erection of the monument was referred and, consequently, it may be thought 
that the date of our monument is also near it.? 


1 It is interesting to observe a coincidence: to the ylear] 1345 one assigns the time 
of the composition of the inscription on the famous arch in Czyui-yun-guan’. 


The supposition of V. V. Raptov that the monument goes back to the time 
of the first Mongolian khans is not entirely justified, but, nevertheless, with 
the extremely limited quantity of monuments of Mongolian literature of the 
XIIIth and XIVth centuries, particularly dated [ones], the given monument 
has, without doubt, great significance and occupies a conspicuous place among 
them. 

The inscription was cut on stone very carefully and the writing by its 
particularities is almost in every respect identical with the writing of a series 
of other monuments of the XIIIth and XIVth centuries: of the letters of the 
il’khans Argun and Uldzeitu to Philip IV the Fair, the 3 paidza of the khans 
of the Golden Horde—Toktoga, Uzbek and Abdulla and, finally, to a certain 
degree the Cinggis stone. 

Postponing a detailed analysis of the monument until the study cf the other 
parts of it, I shall, in the meantime, dwell on the following. 

Here we find for the first time in a Mongolian document the name of the 
capital of the Mongolian khans on the Orkhon in the form of /™, i.e., 
Korum or Khorum, which until now was known only from foreign sources— 
Musulman, Chinese, and European. 

The two dates of the monument indicated above, namely the sim—horse 
and bin—dog years, also merit attention. The Mongols, borrowing writing 
from the Uighurs, accepted from them also the means of the designation of 
time according to the cycle of the twelve animals and, as is well known, just 
so were designated the dates on the above-mentioned letters of the il’khans, 
and also on the edicts of Buyantu-khan and the widow of Darmabala. In the 
given case we see the use of the sexagenary cycle, in which the animals here are 
united with the Chinese cyclical symbols of the ten stems. Characteristic 
also [is] the transcription of the symbol =f Zen’, according to the reading of 
that time Zim (the Mongols transmitted this, in view [214] of the absence 
among them of 4 as Sim {W), which is established by the monuments of the 
square script. From this time the given means of the designation of time, 
apparently, also continued to be maintained among the Mongols, so that 
Sanan-Secen (of the yfear] 1662) still utilized it, using, according to tradition, 
also the old word Sim. 


From these important remarks by Wtadystaw Korwicz, it is 
clear that he was the first correctly to identify the inscription of 
1346 on the basis of Popov’s translation of the passage in the 
Méng-ku yu-mu-chi, which consists of extracts from the Chinese 
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text of the inscription. This marked a significant stage of progress 
in the study of the monument. 

On page 680 of his article “ Russische Arbeiten auf dem Gebiet 
der Mongolistik 1914-1924” in AM 1 (1924) .676-681, N. Poprz 
formulated the following remarks under entry “ 14. V1. Kotwicz: 
Mongolische Inschriften in Erdeni-dzu. In den Publications du 
Musée d’Anthropologie et d’Ethnogr. prés lAcad. d. Sc. V, I, 
1918 ”: 


Es werden einige mongolische Inschriftfragmente aus dem Kloster Erdeni- 
Dzu, welches der Verfasser im J. 1912 besucht hat, abgedruckt und iibersetzt. 
Die herausgegebene Inschrift stammt aus der. Regierungszeit Toghon Temur’s 
(1333-1367) . 

Die Inschrift ist wegen der archaistischen Sprache von hohem Interesse. 
Auch in anderen Hinsichten ist sie bemerkenswert, so, z. B., ist dies die erste 
mongolische Quelle, die den Namen der Mongolenresidenz Korum erwiahnt, 
da bisher dieser Name nur aus mohammedanischen, chinesischen und euro- 
paischen Geschichtsquellen bekannt war. 


On page 338 of his article “ Neue russische Literatur zur 
Kultur-,und Voélkerkunde ” in AM 2 (1925) .323-344, Hans Frnp- 
EISEN remarks in his analysis of the contents of “ Bd. III (1916) ” 
and “ Bd. V, Abtlg. I (1918) ” of the “ ,,COopHuk Mysea Autpo- 


NOJOrHu W STHOrpaduu umeuu Iletpa Beauxoro npu PoccuicKkon 
Axkayemuu HayK“ (,,;Archiv des Museums fiir Anthropologie und 
Ethnographie Kaiser Peter der GroB8e bei der Russischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaftzn “)” (pp. 336-339): “ WI. L. Kotwic (Bn. JI. 
Kotsuy) bespricht die mongolischen Inschriften in Er-Deni-Dsu 
(S. 205-214) .” 

Paul Pe.uiot seems to have referred to the inscription for the 
first time on page 260 of his article “Les mots & h initiale, au- 
jourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des XIII* et XIV° siécles in JA 
206 (1925) .193-263, where we read: “cf. le signe cyclique jen 
[*Zim jusque vers 1400], qui est transcrit 3im dans une inscription 
mongole de 1346... .” 

In his “ Note sur Karakorum ” in JA 206 (1925) .372-375, how- 
ever, Paul Pe.iiot reviewed the article by Kotwicz and proceeded 
for the first time to use the Chinese text to solve problems in 
the fragment of the Mongolian text published by Korwicz. Of 
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particular interest, at this juncture, are his remarks on pages 
373-374, which read as follows: 


M. Kotvié a immédiatement reconnu que I’inscription portait des indications 
chronologiques répondant 4 1342 et 1346 “) et ne pouvait done remonter au 
temps de Monka. En méme temps M. Kotvié, grace 4 une indication du Mong 
kou mou yeou ki, inférait que c’étaient 1a les restes de l’inscription du MIC 
Hing-yuan-ko dont l’auteur du Mong kou mou yeou ki avait trouvé le texte 
dans la collection littéraire de #-#j=— Hiu Yeou-jen. La conclusion s’imposait 
en effet, et d’autant plus que, si nous n’avons jusqu’ici de reproduction que d’un 
des fragments chinois d’Erdeni-ju, ce fragment porte du moins encore le nom 
de [Hiu] Yeou-jen, et ce nom se retrouve aussi dans |’autre fragment mongol de 
la planche XLI, non étudié par M. Kotvié. 

Mais M. Kotvié, qui ne parait pas avoir fait déchiffrer autour de lui les 
fragments chinois, est souvent réduit 4 des conjectures en ce qui concerne 
l’économie générale et la date précise du monument. Nous avons mieux cepen- 
dant. Hiu Yeou-jen (1287-1364) est un des écrivains bien connus de ]’époque 
mongole, et sa collection littéraire, intitulée @JE% Tche tcheng tsi, a été 
rééditée en 1911; on y trouve, chap. 45, ff. 52-54, une longue inscription intitulée 
ip) 3 7c BABE. «Inscription accordée par l’Empereur au Hing-yuan-ko», et 
qui n’est autre que le texte chinois original reproduit sur une des faces du 
monument mutilé d’Erdeni-ju; le texte mongol inscrit sur l’autre face en est 
une traduction. Le texte chinois complet nous apprend qu’en 1256 Monka 
avait fait construire 4 Karakorum un stipa 4 cing étages, <haut de 300 pieds» 
chinois, avec des chambres annexes, qui fut réparé en 1311. En 1342, l’empereur 
chargea Buddhasri et Uriik-témiir ®) de procéder 4 une nouvelle réfection qui 
dura quatre ans; c’est alors que, le 19 décembre 1346, l’empereur prescrivit 
a Hiu Yeou-jen de rédiger une inscription commémorative et donna au monu- 
ment de Karakorum le nom de Hing-yuan-ko ou «Batiment des Yuan pros- 
péres ©)». Tl est évident que le texte chinois fut alors envoyé de la cour de 
Pékin & Karakorum, une traduction mongole l’accompagnait ou fut exécutée 
sur place et on le grava dans les deux langues. 


© M. Kotvié dit en réalité 1841 et 1845; c’est une double inadvertance. 

® Uriik-tamiir était AV7K yeou-tch’eng; dans le texte mongol, il faut donc lire 
yiv-tin (= yeou-tch’eng), et non jiocin comme I’a fait M. Kotvié; l’écriture mongole 
ne permet pas de distinguer entre ces deux lectures. 

® A propos de l’article de M. von RostHorn dans Asia Major, Hirth Anniversary 
Volume, 295 j’avais fait remarquer (T’oung Pao, 1923, 368) que le nom de Hing-yuan- 
ko ne pouvait pas remonter 4 1256, puisque alors le nom dynastique de Yuan n’existait 
pas encore; on voit en effet que le nom de ce batiment ne date que de 1346. 


Wiadystaw Korwicz had occasion again to make reference to 
the inscription on page 136 of his article “O chronologji mon- 
golskiej ” (“Sur la chronologie mongole”) in Rocznik Orjenta- 
listyczny 4(1926) [Lwow, 1928].108-166, where he presented a 
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Polish translation of line 10 of the fragment which he had pre- 
viously deciphered and translated in his article: 


4) Napis na pomniku w Erdeni-dzu z r. 1346: ®”) 

(Mong.) bin nonaj 3it arban nigen sara-jin dotuyan sinede, ,,7 daty 11. 
miesigca roku bin-psa”, 

(chiisk.) [7 dnia] 11 [miesiaca roku] bing siti (1346). 


Note 67 on the same page reads as follows: 


Wydany przeze mnie w Sbornik Muzeja Antr. i Etnogr. V, zesz. I, 209-212. 
Date chinska tego napisu biorg z wydania W. Radloffa Atlas der Altertiimer 
der M: ongolei, I, tabl. XLI, 2. Na tej tabl. mamy uszkodzony fragment napisu, 
na ktorym sig czyta tylko rok i miesiac (bing sii szi-t) ; date dnia odtworzytem 
na podstawie thumaczenia P. Pelliot, ktory w chinskie} literaturze odszukat 
catkowity tekst chinski; mianowicie podana przez niego data europejska z 19 
grudnia 1346 odpowiada chinskiej—7 dnia 11. miesigea (J. As., CCVI, 
avril-juin 1925, 373). 


On page 36 (no. 20) of his CpaBHuTetbHaa rTpaMMaTHKa MOH- 
rOJbCKOFO MMCbMeHHOPO ASbIKa MW XaXackoro Hapeuna [Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the 
Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929) , B. Ya. Vuaprmircov for the 
first time gave the pertinent bibliography on the inscription from 
1892 to 1929. 

In 1929 N. N. Popper published in the IIpeapaputTeabubiit oT4eT 
JMHTBHCTHYeCKOH IKCNeAHUMH B CeBepHy Mourouanw 3a 1926 roy 
[Preliminary Report of the Linguistic Expedition into Northern 
Mongolia in the Y ear 1926] his “ Oruet 0 noesake Ha OpxoH JeTOM 
1926 roa ” [“ Report on a Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of 
the Year 1926 ”’], pp. 1-25, in which he studied two new fragments 
of the Mongolian text. 

Because of the great importance of Poppr’s “ Report ” for the 
history of the study of this monument, I herewith present a 
translation of his remarks on pages 14-15 and on pages 20-22: 

Besides these rubbings there were taken rubbings from two more fragments 
of one Mongolian inscription. The latter [are] so interesting that it is worth 
dwelling on them in more detail. 

The fragments of the inscription, which are the subject of discussion, were 


indicated by the same lamas. They were discovered during our stay in 
Erdeni-dzu in the courtyard of the Oéir-darain-sang (o‘U‘ip Tap*} ca) , where 


they had been placed at the request of C. Z. ZamcaraNno, who hed visited 
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the monastery for a few days before the arrival there of our company. These 
stones were discovered by him on the occasion of the disassembling of one 
part of the wall of the monastery which was being repaired. Of these fragments, 
as already stated, [there are] two, and they appear [to be] pieces of one and 
the same plinth, as their same thickness (37 cm.) indicates. That it is not 
possible to put these pieces together indicates that they are not contiguous 
pieces of the inscription. By dimensions [they are] not the same and the forms 
[are] irregular. The larger fragment has in length in the longest part 81 cm., 
in the shortest part 69 cm.; in width it has in the widest part 43 cm., in the 
narrowest part 22 cm. In the [15] narrowest part (on top) of this fragment 
10 lines are visible, of which the last two on the right do not spread to the 
lower part of the fragment. In all on this fragment 20 lines are visible. The 
smaller fragment has in width 34 cm., in length in the longest part 24 cm.., 
in the shortest part 8 cm. In all 12 lines are visible on it. 


[20] In regard to these two fragments, it is possible first of all to observe 
that they in all likelihood belong to another monument than that of which a 
fragment was published by VI. L. Korvic, for the thickness of the pieces of 
the plinth does not coincide.? Nevertheless, there is no basis for having doubts 


* The thickness of the fragment published by V. L. Korvi¢, according to a measure- 
ment taken by me, [is] 18 cm. 


in regard to the fact that all these fragments belong to monuments of one and 
the same period. 

Of the newly discovered fragments the larger probably constitutes the upper 
part of a monument, inasmuch as over the lines [which have been] preserved 
of the upper part of this fragment there remains a sufficiently wide, free 
surface, in consequence of which it is possible to assume that the lines did not 
go higher, and further that there followed only a curvature, which usually 
exists in the upper part of such monuments. In passing, I may observe that 
the lines do not begin from above in one row: nearer than all [the others] to 
the top border are lines 12, 14, 15, and 18, beginning with the epithets 


meee Ao SY , 9° 8 or [21] with the name eyes, moreover, also 
over them the free surface is still adequately wide, and the rest of the preserved 
lines, i.e., 13, 16, 17, 19, and 20 begin significantly lower. As for the smaller 
fragment, it is possible approximately to determine its place also in the 
inscription: in all likelihood it belongs to the left part of the inscription, for 
left of the first line there follows a very wide, free surface. However, to just 
which part of the left side this fragment belongs—to the upper, lower or 
middle, it is not possible precisely to establish. Judging by the fact that the 
lines preserved in this fragment are neither the beginning nor the end of the 
lines, it is possible to assume that this fragment belongs in all likelihood to 
the middle part of the left side of the inscription. 

The inscriptions preserved on these two fragments, regrettably, [are] ex- 
tremely fragmentary, particularly the smaller fragment of the inscription. 


2 
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Nevertheless they present a certain historical interest, inasmuch as they can 
add something to what [is] already known in regard to the erection of the 
temples and other buildings in Karakorum. And although the translation of 
these fragments and their very publication are only preliminary, with only 
such reserve as they are given here,’ it is now already possible to express a 


1These stones will be transported from Erdeni-dzu to the Mongolian Scientific 
Committee, where it will be possible to study them carefully sur place. 


few statements of historical value. 

First of all, in regard to the date of the monument it is possible to remark 
that Vl. L. Korvié assigns the date of the fragment published by him to times 
near those events about which it is told in it, and the yfears] 1342 and 1346 
are [those which are] mentioned in the fragment published by him. Conse- 
quently it is possible to assume that the same inscription is related to the 
nearest years after the y[ear] 1346.2 On the basis of both new fragments, it 


? Korvié, op. cit., p. 213. 


is, regrettably, impossible to add anything new in terms of making precise 
the date to which are assigned those monuments to which they belong and 
the previously discovered fragments, even though on the small fragment is 
mentioned the year under the cyclical year bing /uu and on the large fragment 
[is mentioned] the year under the cyclical sign éayan luu (“white dragon ”) , 
because the inscription did not preserve the events about which it is told 
under these years. Therefore, these years in the same measure can be con- 
verted—bing luu to the ylear] 1256, the y{ear] 1316 and even the y[ear] 1376, 
and éayan luu to the y[ear] 1280 or the y[ear] 1340, etc., of which, [22] however, 
the yfear] 1376 is less likely, for it refers already to the period following the 
fall of the Yuan dynasty, to the times of AyurSiridar (d. in the y[ear] 1378) . 
For this reason the years bing luu or éayan luu of the following sexagenaries 
also drop out. 

Turning to the analysis of the inscription—in the following only the larger 
fragment will be taken into consideration—it is possible to observe that the 
eighth line in which is told about the construction of a hundred and twenty 
buildings for the clergy, which points to a significant number of monks [who 
were] living in Karakorum, merits attention. Not without interest also [is] 
the tenth line in which is told about the construction of some building, high 
as a mountain and recalling by itself the mountain Grdhrakuta. Other sources 
also make mention of such high buildings in Karakorum, for example, the 
Men-gu-yu-mu-czi, where it is told about the huge pagoda, erected in the y[ear] 
1256 by the Emperor Ménke.1 


? MoH-ry-10-My-H3H. 3alMCKH G MOHFOJbCKHX KOYeBbAX. TlepeBog c KuTalickoro 
IT. C. Tlonosa. CIIB., 1895, p. 382. 


In conclusion it is possible to remark about this monument that on the 
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reverse side of the fragments about which the discussion is running here there 
is a Chinese inscription. It also is fragmentary and its beginning and end are 
also missing, as in the Mongolian inscription, in consequence of which, for 
the moment, it is still very difficult to say anything about its contents. 


In his review of Poprr’s “ Report ” under “ Livres recus ” in 
TP 27 (1930) .228-229, Paul Petxiot wrote: 


. . . A Erdeni-ju méme, M. Poppe et ses compagnons ont trouvé deux 
fragments d’une grande stéle inscrite d’un cété en mongol et de l’autre en 
chinois; le présent travail reproduit en facsimilé les fragments mongols, que 
M. P. traduit et commente, mais ne donne aucune indication sur le texte 
chinois. M. P. se demande si les nouveaux fragments appartiennent a la stéle 
dont M. Kotwicz a déja publié des fragments en 1918, et conclut, sous réserves, 
a la négative. Il a échappé a M. P. que j’ai publié dans le JA de 1925, I, 
372-375, une note ol j’ai signalé que l’inscription sino-mongole de 1346 dont 
M. Kotwicz n’avait connu que des fragments nous avait été conservée intégrale- 
ment, en texte chinois original, au ch. 45 du 36 JE46 Tche-tcheng tsi, collection 
littéraire de #-#{=E Hiu Yeou-jen, l’auteur de J’inscription. I] eit donc 
suffi de donner quelques mots des nouveaux fragments chinois pour qu’on pit 
établir de fagon sire si nous avions affaire 4 une inscription nouvelle, ou de 
nouveau 4 celle de 1346. Méme sans ces fragments chinois, je puis affirmer 
qu'il s’agit bien de nouveaux fragments de I’inscription de 1346... . 


In his article “ Tlonpasku kK 4TeHHIO MOHTOMbCKOM HaNHCH 43 
Oprenu-3y ” (“ Amendements a la lecture de |’inscription mon- 


gole d’Erdeni-dzu ”) in Loxaagpi Akagemuu Hayk CCCP (1930) 
(Comptes Rendues de l’ Académie des Sciences de 1URSS), pp. 
186-188, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, quite independently of Prtuior, 
had already corrected Poppr’s reading and translation of line 13 
on page 17 of the “ Report.” An integral translation of VuapI- 
MIRcOv’s article may be found in Part II, note 237, of the present 
study. 

Paul Pexuior did a short review of VLaprmircov’s article under 
“Livres recus ” in T'’P 28 (1931) .231-232, in which he stated: “ Il 
s’agit de inscription étudiée par M. Poprr. M. VI. apporte a la 
lecture indépendamment de moi, une partie des corrections que 
jai faites dans T’owng Pao, 1930, 228-229.” (See Part II, note 
237, for another remark by Pe.uior in this review.) 

In the article “ Genché gydshé no seiritsu katei” WW7T4HO 
BeMLIAFE (“Der Entstehungsprozess der Provinzen der Yang 
[sic]-Dynastie”) by Marna Naonori 8! HS in Shigaku zasshi 
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HBR (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft) 56 (1945) .575- 
646, there are citations from this inscription. Cf. page 578, where 
the words zorum singun yiujing ** are cited, note 2 on pages 579- 
580, where the words weng cang luu [580] neretii cdlge *® are cited 
and, finally, note 5 on page 580, where the words j{aJrI[i]y jyer 
endece budasiri yi ilejii xorum sing-un yiu jing tiriigtemiir lige 
zamtu xadayalaju *° are cited. 

Finally, in “ Appendice III ” on page 92 of his Grammaire de la 
langue mongole écrite, Louis Hamats has included the inscription 
among “ Les principaux monuments de la langue mongole écrite.” 
For bibliography on the inscription cf. ibid., p. 96 (no. 14). 

I have already cited in the “ Preface” the words of PELuior 
- which prompted me to undertake this study: “ L’examen des frag- 
ments chinois du verso permettra, puisque nous avons par ailleurs 
le texte chinois complet, de replacer les fragments mongols dans 
leurs positions primitives; cela fait, il vaudra de reprendre en un 
travail d’ensemble tout ce qui subsiste de ce monument mongol 
important.” Until we have a reproduction of the Chinese text on 
the reverse of “ Radloff I,” reproductions of the Mongolian and 
Chinese texts on the obverse and reverse of each of the three 
fragments discovered by Korwicz, and reproductions of the 
Chinese text on the reverse of each of the two fragments dis- 
covered by Popp, we shall not have the ideal “travail d’en- 
semble ” which Prextuiot must have had in mind. If, therefore, 
the present study serves to facilitate the achievement of such a 
“ travail d’ensemble,” it will have accomplished its purpose. 

In spite of the obvious limitations, it has been possible for the 
first time to place the four available fragments of the Mongolian 
text in their proper sequence and to lock them firmly in position. 
It is now clear that these four fragments constitute approximately 
two-thirds of the original text comprising lines 1 to 36. From 
the “ Table of Correspondences ” (on page 22 below) it will be 
seen that “ Poppe II ” is, in reality, a substantial segment of the 
upper left side of the inscription and “ Radloff I” is the whole of 
the medial and lower left side. “ Poppe I,” on the other hand, is 
a very considerable segment of the upper and medial central part 
of the inscription and “ Radloff II” is the medial and lower 
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central part. The entire right side of the inscription is still missing, 
except for “ the upper right corner ” recovered, but not published, 
by Kotwicz (see page 11 above) . 

In the “ Table of Correspondences ” to which I have just made 
reference, the numerals 1 to 36 in the center of the table represent 
the first thirty-six lines of the original text. The numerals under 
“ Poppe II ” and “ Poppe I,” and over “ Radloff I” and “ Radloff 
II ” respectively represent the lines of text in each of those frag- 
ments, as already established by Porrr for his own fragments and 
by Korwicz for “ Radloff I.” I have followed the same practice 
in the case of “ Radloff II.” From the table, it is immediately 
obvious which lines in either of Poprr’s fragments correspond to 
which lines in either of Raptorr’s fragments and to which of the 
original first thirty-six lines both Poprr’s and Rap.Lorr’s corre- 
spond. Thus, for example, “line 5” in “ Poppe I” corresponds 
to “line 9” in “ Radloff II” and both correspond to “ line 21 ” 
in the original thirty-six. 

I have included ia this study the following reproductions of the 
Mongolian text: - 


4 


(1) “Poppe II” (facsimile and printed text), constituting 


“ Mongolian Text 1A” (Plate VII). 

(2) “Radloff I” (facsimile), constituting “ Mongolian Text 
1B ” (Plate VIII). 

(3) “ Kotwicz/Radloff I” (printed text) , constituting “ Mon- 
golian Text 1B ” (Plate IX). 

(4) “ Radloff II” (facsimile) , constituting “ Mongolian Text 
2B” (Plate X). 

(5) “Poppe I” (facsimile), constituting “ Mongolian Text 
3A ” (Plate XI). 

(6) “Poppe 1” (printed text) , constituting “ Mongolian Text 
3A” (Plate XII). 


It will be observed that, in this preliminary reconstruction of 
the Mongolian text, the reproductions are treated as if they were 
sectional reproductions and are presented in the following se- 
quence: 1A, 1B; 2B; 3A. The numerals refer to the vertical 
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divisions of the text and the letters to the horizontal subdivisions. 
From this presentation it is immediately clear that 2A, 3B, 4A, 
and 4B constitute the major missing elements. 

The Mongolian text of this bilingual monument, just as that 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335, that of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1338, and that of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362, is an excellent specimen of the written Mon- 
golian of the first half of the fourteenth century. Although it is 
a close and faithful translation of the Chinese text, it frequently 
deviates in respects which enhance its value as an early Mongolian 
document. 

The linguistic features of the Mongolian text such as the phono- 
logical, morphological, grammatical, and lexical particularities 
are treated in the notes to the English translation. 

As in the case of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335, that 
of 1338, and that of 1362, a feature of the Mongolian text which 
cannot fail to be of interest to specialists in historical Chinese 
phonology is the number of Chinese words transcribed with the 
Uighur script. 

Aside from the linguistic considerations of the text, the subject 
matter commends it to the attention of those who are interested 
in the history and development of Buddhism in Mongolia. 

This bilingual monument of 1346 seems to be the unique source 
for a description, albeit meagre, of the great Buddhist temple at 
Qara Qorum, of which the foundations were laid by Ogédei Qayan 
in 1220 and the superstructure was completed by Méngke Qayan 
in 1256. The temple was repaired in 1311 and rebuilt in 1349- 
1346. On 19 December 1346 Toyon Temiir (i. e., Uqayatu Qayan) 
named it Hsing-Yiian ko (“ Pavilion of the Rising Yiian ”) . 

It seems reasonable to assume that this is one of the “ twelve 
idol temples” mentioned by Friar William of Rubruck in the 
passage which opens with the words “ De civitate Caracaron,” 
wherein he writes: “Sunt ibi duodecim ydolatrie diversarum 
nationum, due mahumnerie in quibus clamatur lex Machometi, 
una ecclesia christianorum in extremitate ville.” ** In William 
Woodville Rocxutii’s translation this reads: “ There are there 
twelve idol temples of different nations, two mahummeries in 
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which is cried the law of Machomet, and one church of Christians 
in the extreme end of the city.” ” 

It is also tempting to think that this is the very temple to 
which Friar William of Rubruck alludes when he writes: “ Unde 
cum ingressus fuissem apud Carachorum quoddam templum 
eorum et invenissem eos ita sedentes, multis modis temptavi eos 
provocare ad verba, et nullo mode potui.” ** Rockuy rendered 
this: “And when I went into one of their temples at [285] 
Caracarum, and found them [i.e., ‘the priests ’—F.W.C.] thus 
seated, I tried every means of inducing them to talk, but was 
unable to do so.” ** 

A few lines below the passage just cited Friar William again 
refers to the temple which he visited in the following terms: 
“ Quando ergo ingressus fui predictam ydolatriam, inveni sacer- 
dotes sedentes sub porta exteriori. Quos ut vidi, videbantur 
michi Franci esse, rasis barbis, thiaras habebant in capitibus 
tartareas.” ** In Rocku111’s translation it reads: “ When I went 
into the idol temple I was speaking of, I found the priests seated 
in the outer gate, and when [ saw them with their shaved faces 
they seemed to me to be Franks, but they had barbarian mitres 
on their heads.” ** 

I have not succeeded in finding additional references to the 
temple in Chinese sources, but this is not surprising in view of 
the statement by Hsii Yu-jén, author of the Chinese text of the 
inscription, that “From [the cyclical year] ping-chén [1256] to 
the present [1346] is ninety-one years, but, as for the majestic 
memories (lit., ‘ traces’) of the line of Saints and the wonderful 
sight of the mighty capital, there has not been one man or one 
word which has ever attained to describing [them].” 

The city of Qara Qorum, or just Qorum as it is called in our 
inscription, has been a subject of research on more than one 
occasion. Without undertaking an exhaustive treatment of the 
bibliography on Qara Qorum, I shall mention only three important 
studies. On 31 October 1817 Jean Pierre Apet-REMusar read his 
paper entitled “ Recherches sur la ville de Kara-Koroum, avec 
des éclaircissemens sur plusieurs points obscurs de la Géographie 
de la Tartarie dans le moyen Age,” which was published in Histoire 
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et mémoires de l'Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres 7 (1824) .234-291. In 1893 Henri CorprEer 
published in 7'P 4 (1893) .33-80, an article entitled “Situation de 
Ho-lin en Tartarie, Manuscrit inédit du Pére A. Gaubil, SJ., 
publié avec une introduction et des notes.” In 1925 Paul Pe.iior 
published his “ Note sur Karakorum” in JA 206 (1925) .372-375. 

It will eventually be necessary to devote an entire monograph 
to Qara Qorum, utilizing source materials in Chinese, Latin, 
Persian, and other languages. For the immediate purposes of the 
present study, I have decided to conclude this introduction with 
the translation of the entry on Qorum in the “ Ti-li chih ” #HEER 
in Yiian shih 58 (ts‘é 19) .38b3-39a9. It reads as follows: 


The Ho-ning-lu tsung-kuan-fu FS ReRY EHF 7" controlled by the Ling- 
pei-téng-ch'u hsing-chung-shu-shéng 3 Ab BFF Pp BE : 7° 

Ho-ning-lu: First class: 

At first it was called Ho-lin #1} (Qorum). Because there is the Ha-la 
Ho-lin 02 HFA (Qara Qorum) River to the west [of it] the city was named 
from it.?® 

In the fifteenth year [1220] of T‘ai-tsu 77] (i-e., Cinggis Qan) , he settled 
the various chiin # in [the] Ho-pei ¥#Jqt [area] and established the capital 
at this [place]. 

In the beginning there was established the Yiian-ch‘ang-lu 7¢ B #&.*° 

Later it was changed to the chuan-yiin Ho-lin shih-ssi WASH ALA FI. 
From beginning to end five reigns had their capital here. 


In [the cyclical year] i-wei ZAK [1285] of T‘ai-tsung AHS (i.e., Ogddei Qavan) 
Ho-lin (Qorum) was walled and there was made [there] the Wan-an-kung BRE 
(“ Myriad Tranquillities Palace ”) .** 

In [the cyclical year] ting-yu J PY [1287] there was constructed the Chia-chien 
Ch‘a-han (Gegen Cavan [“Bright and White ”]) tien U0 RE Ae FERY seventy-odd li 
2 north of Ho-lin (Qorum) .*? 

In [the cyclical year] wu-hsii [% FG [1288] there was laid out the T‘u-su-hu fal Be GA 
(Tusqu) (“ Welcome”) Ying chia tien is eB (“ Welcome Carriage Hall”) 30-odd 
li away from Ho-lin (Qorum) city.** 


In the first year of Chung-t‘ung Af [1260] of Shih-tsu +Hjif] (i.e., Seten 
Qayan) the capital was moved to Ta-hsing K#.** As for Ho-lin (Qorum), 
there were established the hsiian-wei-ssi ‘Ef Ht] *° and the tu-yiian-shuai-fu 
A@BICE AF °° Later there was separately [established] the tu-yiian-shuai-fu 
south of Chin-shan ¢>{[j. As for Ho-lin. (Qorum), there was only established 
a hstian-wei-ssi. 

In the twenty-sixth year of Chih-yiian 34 7¢ [1289] the rebellious troops of 
the prince of the blood *7 invaded and overran Ho-lin (Qorum). The hsiian- 
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wei-shih ‘% Agi Ch‘ieh-pai £474 (Kebei) [39a] and others, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, revolted and departed.** 

In the twenty-seventh year [1290] there was established the tu-yiian-shuai-fu 
of places such as Ho-lin (Qorum). 

In the eleventh year of Ta-té 7:4 [1307] there was established the hsing- 
chung-shu-shéng of places such as Ho-lin (Qorum) .°° [The Emperor] appointed 
the Ch‘i-yang-wang ZR[% = , Yiieh-ch‘ih-ch‘a-érh FA fpBe Ge ([?]JYoticar) , yu- 
ch‘éng-hsiang AVIRA and the t‘ai-fu AH, Ta-la-han HHI (Darqan), 
tso-ch‘éng-hsiang Fe7RFH. The Ho-lin (Qorum) hsiian-wei-ssii and the tu- 
ytian-shuai-fu. were abolished and the Ho-lin (Qorum) tsung-kuan-fu was 
established.*° 

In the second year of Chih-ta 337 [1309] the hsing-chung-shu-shéng was 
changed to the hsing-shang-shu-shéng FF fa FY - 

In the fourth year [1311] the [hsing-]shang-shu-shéng was abolished and 
changed back to the [Ho-lin] hsing-chung-shu-shéng.** 

In the first year of Huang-ch‘ing #4 i [1312] it was changed to the hsing- 
chung-shu-shéng of places such as Ling-pei and the Ho-lin (Qorum) lu tsung- 
kuan-fu was changed to the Ho-ning-lu-tsung-kuan-fu.*? 


In the twentieth year of Chih-yiian [1283] the hsiian-wei-ssi at Hsi-ching Pa 
was ordered to present a thousand oxen to Ho-lin for military colonization. 

In the twenty-second year [1285] the Ho-lin military colony was included in the 
Wu-t‘iao-ho FL { WJ [military colony]. 

In the thirtieth year [1293] [the Emperor] commanded [to the effect] that, of the 
four hundred [men] of the Han chiin (“Chinese Army ”) which was garrisoning Ho-lin 
(Qorum), [only] a hundred men be kept [there] and that the rest should be let till 
and colonize the Hang-hai Pcys: (Qang7ai) .** 

In the first year of Yiian-chén IL =| [1295] [from] within the six garrisons of Han 
chiin one thousand men were transferred to repair to the Ch‘éng-hai Rig t'un-t‘ien 
Co Hf]. In the northern quarter there were established one hundred and nineteen chan 
we (jam) such as T‘ieh-li-kan Mu-lien Na-lien ih BARRE (Tergen Miiren 
Narin). 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


*Cf. note 1 on page 27 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... .” 

* Cf. note 2 on pages 27-28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . . .” 

* Cf. note 3 on page 28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... .” 

*“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui” was 
published in the HJAS 13(1950) 1-181, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in 
Memory of Jigiintei *” was published in the HJAS 14(1951).1-104, and “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” was published in the 
HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

* For his biography see Part I, note 54. 

* This title might be rendered My Humble Manuscripts Collected at Kuei-t‘ang. 
Kuei-t‘ang was the native place of Hs’ Yu-jén. 

* This is the edition of 1921. 
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® This title might be rendered Literary Manifestations of the Celebrities of Chung- 
chou. The work is in 30 chiian. 

°T have used the edition cf 1911. 

2° For this work by Cuanc Mu ike Bs (1805-1849) cf. the entry by Tu Lien-ché 
in Arthur W. Hume, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) 1(A-O). 
47a-48a. I have used the edition of 1867. 

11 There is also a Russian translation by Popov. See note 1 on page 12 above and 
note 1 on page 18 above. 

12 For this work by Li Wén-t‘ien (see note 13 below) cf. p. 495a of the entry by 
Hiromu Momose in HuMMEL, op. cit., 1 (A-O) .494a-495b. 

18 For this great scholar cf. the entry by Hiromu Momose in HuMMEL, op. cit., 
1(A-O) .494a-495b. 

** This work was compiled by CHIANG Piao (1860-1899) (see note 15 below) in the 
years 1895-1897. 

** For this scholar cf. p. 341a of the entry by Fane Chao-ying in HuMMEL, op. cit., 
1(A-O) .340a-341b, p. 722b of the entry by Fane in op. cit., 2(P-Z) .721a-723a, and p. 
889a of the entry by Hiromu Momose, op. cit., 2 (P-Z) .888a-889b. 

*6 For the Wan-an kung see page 25 below. 

*7T1 Wén-t‘ien did not further identify these two people. 

18 Tt is preferable to transcribe these words Qorum singun yiuding “ yiuding (= yu- 

ch‘éng Ay) of the Qorum sing (= shéng 4H).” 

1° The first word (weng) is not correctly read. The transcription should read: On 
éang luu neretii édlge “ the province called Gn éang luu (= Yiian-ch‘ang-lu JU Ey 4) .” 

*° Tt is preferable to transcribe these words jrly-iyar endeée Budasiri-yi ilejii Qorum 
Singun yiucing Oriigtemiir-liige qamtu qadayalaju “. . . by Edict [said, ‘Let one] 
send Budisiri hence and [let him] supervise together with Sriig Temiir, yiucéing (= yu- 
ch‘éng) of the Qorum sing (= shéng).’” (Cf. also Korwicz, op. cit., p. 211). 

21 Cf. P. Anastasius VAN DEN Wyncaert O.F.M., Sinica Franciscana 1 (1929) .286. 

*? William Woodville Rockuitt, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern 
Parts of the World 1253-55, as Narrated by Himself, with Two Accounts of the 
Earlier Journey of John of Pian de Carpine (London, 1890), p. 221. 

28 Cf. Van DEN WynGAERt, op. cit., p. 230. 

*4 RocKHILL, op. cit., p. 145. 

25'Van DEN WyNGAERT, op. cit., p. 230. 

2° RocKHILL, op. cit., p. 146. 

*7 Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .13b5-14a3. 

*8 Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é $0) .8b1-6. 

2° Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .3b2. 

°° Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .Sb2. 

*1In Yiian shih 2(ts‘é 1) .5a5, we read: “In the spring of [the cyclical year] i-wei 
[1235], the seventh year [of T‘ai-tsung], Ho-lin (Qorum) was walled and there was 
made [there] the Wan-an-kung (‘ Myriad Tranquillities Palace ’) .” 

°2In Yiian shih 2(ts‘é 1) .6b2, we read: “In the fourth moon, the summer, [. . . of 
(the cyclical year) ting-yu (1287), the ninth year of T‘ai-tsung] there was constructed 
the Sao-lin +5 BE (Sa’urin) city and there was built the Chia-chien Ch‘a-han (Gegen 
Cavan) tien.” 

*°In Yiian shih 2(ts‘é 1).7al, we read: “[In the summer... (the cyclical year) 
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wu-hsii (1238), the tenth year of T‘ai-tsung] there was constructed (lit., ‘ pounded ’) 
the T‘u-su-hu [mA (Tusqu) City and there was made the Ying chia tien 
(‘ Welcome Carriage Hall ’).” 

“Tie. HAS. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) Sb3. 

*5 Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 80) .8b8, 4b2-5. 

°° Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) Sb4. 

®7Te., Qaidu. Cf. Yiian shih 15 (ts‘é 5) .21a2. 

°° Cf. Yiian shih 15 (ts‘é 5) 21a2. 

®° Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) 3b3-4. 

*° Cf. Yiian shih 22 (ts‘é 8) .8b10-9a3. 

“Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .3b4-5, where it is stated that the office of yu-ch‘éng- 
hsiang was abolished. 

“2 Cf. Viian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) 3b5-6. 

** Cf. Yiian shih 17 (ts‘é 6) .15b9-10. 
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Part I 


TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[52b12] Stele of the Hsing-Yiian ko #3CM ,* Granted by 
Imperial Order ? 

[53a] In the fifteenth year [1220] of T‘ai-tsu shéng-wu huang-ti 
ATHBRK SF * (i.e. Cinggis Qan), when the cyclical year was 
in kéng-ch‘én Behe, he established the capital at Ho-lin 7i# ‘ 
(Qorum) .* 

Under the care * and nurture ’ of T‘ai-tsung huang-ti Ai ‘if * 
(i. e., Ogedei Qayan) , the people and creatures were healthy and 
abundant. For the first time he built a palace [there].’° On that 
occasion he constructed a Buddhist edifice." When he had laid 
the foundation, but had not yet put on the roof,’* Hsien-tsung 
5% ** (i.e., Mongke Qayan) continued [where he had left off]. 

When the cyclical year [was in] ping-ch‘én AK [1256], he (i.e., 
Hsien-tsung) made a great fou-t‘u PH ™“ (i.e., stupa). He 
covered [it] with a tall pavilion.* When the assembled workmen 
were still in the process [of construction],** the “Six Dragons ” *” 
(i. e., the Emperor) were “ hunting ” (i. e., campaigning) ** in Shu 
#).1° To substitute for the [Heavenly (i.e., Imperial) | efforts,”° 
they employed the ablest men. [The Emperor] dispatched one 
[messenger] after another to supervise [the work]. By exertion 
it (i.e., the work) reached completion. 

The pavilion [was] five stories. It was three hundred ch‘ih 
high.” As for its ground floor (lit., “ bottom ”), the four sides 
constituted rooms, each seven chien [4] [in size].2? Around [these] 
they arranged ** the [statues of] various Buddhas. [This arrange- 
ment was] completely in accordance with the indication of the 
sttras.”* 

In [the cyclical year] hsin-hai #¥K of Chih-ta ZK * [1311], 
when Jén[-tsung] huang{-ti] la] 2 [77] ** (i. e., Buyantu Qayan) 
mounted the throne,” he heard that there were injuries and 
damage.” [Hence] he dispatched the yen-ch‘ing-shih FEBEME,2° 
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Ch‘o-ssii-chien #48 &% *° (Césgem), to cart money [thither] to 
repair [it].° 

Another thirty-one years bring us to (lit., “ constitute ”) [the 
cyclical year] jén-wu EF of Chih-chéng JE * [1342]. His 
Majesty, recalling the place of origin of his ancestors ** and the 
pains of construction of the “Two Sages,” ** ordered that the 
ch‘ieh-lien-fu-t‘ung-chih t& BERT l40 *° —now wu-pei-ch‘ing BM 
Hl} °°_P‘y-ta-shih-li 4#i4H ** (Budasiri) as well as the Ling- 
pei-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-yu-ch‘éng *AttT PEHARK * —now 
hsiian-chéng-yiian-shih ABBE *°—Yiieh-lu T‘ieh-mu-érh 1 
HAC 52 *° (Oriigtemiir) specially supervise the repair. 

After four years then it was brought to perfection.*t Around 
the t‘a 4%“ (i.e., stupa) they painted gold. Its brilliance dazzled 
(lit., “ snatched ”) the eye.** 

As for the pavilion, inside and outside, top and bottom, [in its] 
bigness and smallness (i.e., size), twists and turns (i. e., convo- 
lutions) as well as projections and evenness (i.e., carving) ,“* 
lacquering and whitewashing ** (i. e., coating) , there was nothing 
which was not firm and beautiful, delicate and perfect. They 
doubly tripled its gates ** and encircled it with a continuous wall.‘ 
It was brilliantly new.** 

The government *® laid out Chung-t‘ung ‘#4 paper money ”° 
in the amount of twenty-six myriads and five thousand-odd min 
ia.°" The expenses, as compared with [those of] former times, were 
[but] a half, yet, [if one mention] the achievement, then [it may be 
said that] they doubled it. 

On the seventh day of the eleventh moon of [the cyclical year] 
ping-hsii WiF% [19 December 1346], when the Emperor appeared 
in the Ming-jén-tien FAC Rt,** a minister of the chung-shu-shéng 
P84 °* memorialized [to the effect] that, since the Pavilion had 
been reconstructed, [the event] had to be eulogized with an 
inscription. [And so the Emperor] ordered that the subject [Hs] 
Yu-jén [#F] AE, a Han[53b]-lin-hsiieh-shih-ch‘éng-chih 
EAB, should compose it (i.e., the inscription) on stone.** 

The subject Yu-jén @, upon receiving *' the [Sacred Wish],"* 
making obeisance and prostrating himself,®* spoke saying: 
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“ As for the mysteries of the workings * of Heaven and Earth 
(i.e., the Universe), [Your Majesty’s] subject is unable to” 
characterize them. He will mention them on the basis of those 
of their shapes and traces * (i. e., apparent manifestations) which 
are near. 

“ The scattering and shaking (i.e., activation) , moistening and 
warming (i.e., nurture) of wind and thunder, rain and shine 
(i.e., climate) to bring into being the myriad things are all 
bestowed from above downward. The flowing and circulation, 
seeping and overflowing of springs and currents, dikes and marshes 
to irrigate the great fields also proceed from the high to the low.” 

“As for the place where our dynasty arose,* it stoops to 
regard (i.e., towers above) the myriad states. The Great 
Holy Man,” standing head [and shoulders] above the numerous 
creatures * and [his] position being in the Virtue (i.e., Power) 
of Heaven, drew upon the ch‘i 4. which [first] lay dormant,” 
[then] germinated,” and [then] sprouted,” which, since the time 
of creation, had been preserved, but had not yet been developed ™ 
and thereby organized and governed. From above they were 
bestowed downward, they proceeded from the high to the low. 
That is why the flow of [Imperial] Grace is like pouring out a jug 
[of water] on a high roof; “* [that is why] the issuing of the army 
is like the stone falling down T‘ai-shan 4IJ.”° 

“ As for [his] consummation of merit and achievement, it was 
like ascending to (i.e., being on a par with) the Three and sur- 
passing the Five.”* From the Han #% down there has been none 
comparable to us. In establishing the capital at Ho-lin 7#0## 
(Qorum) the foundation for creating a state was set up.” 

“ Although Tai-tsung (i.e., Ogedei Qayan) and Hsien-tsung 
(i.e., Mongke Qayan) were in the midst of shields and spears * 
(i.e., warfare) , yet they made it their desire ‘ not to relish killing 
people.’ ’® Having heard that in the meaning of the purity * of 
Buddhism “ and the benevolence * of the Lord of Enlighten- 
ment * (i.e., the Buddha) there was that which tallied with the 
Imperial bosoms,* they utilized its doctrines and thereby rectified 
those of the stupid ** who had not yet been rectified. If they had 
not greatly (i.e., spectaculariy) honored and exalted [Buddhism], 
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then there would have been no means of making [Buddhism] a 
basis (lit., ‘ ground’) of stimulation (i.e., inspiration) * (lit., 
‘ moving and arousing ’) and [thus] the capacity of the Great Holy 
Man “ to regard the ‘ Four Seas’ (i.e., the World) as anthills,” 
to regard the ‘ Eight Limits [of the Earth]’ as a pinch of soil,” 
to put the [whole] universe in a bag, and to roll up the rivers 
and mountains (i.e., the landscape) as a mat truly took its 
beginning ** in this. 

“ Because [Your Majesty’s] subject Yu-jén AE was born and 
grew up in a time of peace and harmony,” as for the famous ch‘a 
Fill ** (i.e., caitya) south of the Desert (i.e., in China) , there is 
none which he has not visited. Having heard that the people of 
Ling-pei %i4t * boasted of the bigness of the pavilion, he pre- 
sumed to suspect their exaggeration. [54a] [Therefore,] he inquired 
of it from people who had traveled in Shan B%,°* Shu 4%3,°” Chiang 
iT,°* Kuang #%,°° Min [J,1°° and Ché Wt *°2 and who had served in 
Ling-pei ##4t. Verily, as for the pavilions of the Empire, there 
is none which is comparable to it. 

“Formerly, the site of the Chih-huan-ssii M£#H 1° (i.e., 
Jetavana Temple) [covered] eighty ch‘ing *™* [of land] and 
[contained] one hundred and twenty yiian Bé (‘ cloisters ’) ..% 
The twomen, Chih-t‘o #PE* (Jeta) and Hsii-ta AAs 2° 
(Sudat[ta]) , completed it.’ 

“Since Our Dynasty richly possesses the ‘ Four Seas’ *** (i.e., 
possesses the riches of the whole world), we regard ‘the gold 
spread over the land ’*” only as a tzii-shu #3%K ™° (i. e., a penny) . 
Therefore, it is [entirely] fitting that the magnificence and loftiness 
of the construction *" of this pavilion reciprocate height with the 
Hsiieh-shan #1! ** (i.e., the Himalayas) and match impres- 
siveness ‘** with the Chiu-ling #4 ™* (Grdhrakita) . 

“The pavilion in the beginning had no name. It was only 
known as the Ta-ko-ssii K#]5. His Majesty granted the name 
Hsing-Yiian-chih-ko #3C-ZFl ™* (‘The Pavilion of the Rising 
Yiian ’) , for the day when they ‘ measured out and commenced ’ '"* 
really was the beginning of the rise of the dragon *” of Our Yiian 
JL in compliance with [the mandate of] Heaven and in response 
to [the call of] the people.“* The name coincided with reality.” 
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“ Furthermore, Ho-lin ##£ (Qorum) from Yiian-ch‘ang-lu 70 
B® °° became chuan-yiin-ssii 47) 1 [Later] it became hsiian- 
wei-ssi, GF) 1*? Again, it became the Ling-pei-hsing-chung-shu- 
shéng BACAT PBA 2° 

“ From [the cyclical year] ping-ch‘én WA [1256] to the present 
[1346] is ninety-one years, but, as for the majestic *** memories (I:t., 
‘traces ’) of the line of Saints **° and the wonderful *** sight of the 
mighty capital,’*’ there has not been one man or one word which 
has ever attained to describing [them]. [Now] suddenly (lit., ‘in 
one morning ’) they are mentioned in the ‘ Jade Voice ’ *** and are 
cut (i.e., inscribed) on the hard stone. Is there a [good] cause 
for the delay? *° Wu-hu 8%! It is grand!*° That there be 
[some] great benefit [in it] may be considered [certain].” 

The ming # reads: *** 


The basic nebulosity 1°? having opened a second time,'** the world began a 


second time.1%4 
The Holy Spirit (i.e., T‘ai-tsu), having mounted the throne,!*> demoted 


(i.e., excelled) Huang{-ti] $& [#7] **° and Yii [Shun] #& [#).757 
Having founded a state,1** then he grasped the pivot 12° of Heaven and 
Earth. 
He stooped to pick up the myriad countries as if [they were] fallen leaves.14° 
The crying 11 “ naked children ” 14? were hungry and awaited feeding.** 
Why did the ruler make us the last? He is come and we revived.1*4 


Did the Heavenly halberds 14° [of T‘ai-tsung and Hsien-tsung] desire to 
concentrate on [meting out] Heavenly punishment? 146 

Because, [in their] hearts,14* they did not [desire to] kill,1** the people 
submitted 14° by themselves. 

Regarding this Buddhism 1°° [they found that] it was not void and negative.152 

Although [it arose in] a different time from ours, yet it tallied [in purpose 
with ours]. 

By means of great knowledge and wisdom 1°? they enlightened [54b] the 


flock of stupid. 
The extremely happy countries 1** which they established embraced the 


whole world.15* 
Just as he was about to assemble his workers 1** [to construct a temple like 


that] in the Chih-yiian #g§ [J 2°* (i.e., Jetavana) , 
Mounting the dragon suddenly [the Emperor] 157 reverted to [the scene of] 


Ting-hu 1H yy.t®* ‘ 
A Later Sage °° continued the work and the effort did not diminish. 
Loftily +°° he achieved this tou-shuai iz 1 (Tusi[ta]) abode. 


3 
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Had he not [so] magnified its scale, one could hardly have deemed it a 
lasting model. 

Sticking into Heaven and stretching up from (lit., “ pulling up ”) the Earth, 
the high beacon is solitary. 

In its midst there is a golden fou-t'u 2 ]% 1°? which stands like a mountain- 
peak. 

The various Buddhas surrounding it were distributed among the four sides 1** 
(lit., “ corners ”’) . 


In Chih-ta 3 * repairing the ruins caused the cart of the [yen-ch‘ing-] 
shih to go. 
The thirty-one years were like unto an instant. 


Our Emperor, emulating [his] ancestors, magnified the “ Sacred Counsels.” 15 
Thereby he caused that the gold and green (i.e., gilding and painting) be 
new and spacious.'*® 


The abundant [Imperial] grace 1*7 impartially shelters the whole earth 

Just as the pavilion more than contains 1° the t‘a # 1° (i.e., stdpa). 

When, in the chung-shu [-shéng] #»g [44 ],27° there was a petition, the 
Emperor said, “ Yes! 

“ May you, [Our] subject Yu-jén #7=f, grandly (i.e., fully) write [about it]! 

“ Like [this] monolith which is neither defective nor thin +71 


“ May the August Empire (lit.,‘ Map’) continue for hundreds of thousands 
of myriads 17? of years.” 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[N. B. Wherever possible, the Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an has been used for references to 
Chinese literary texts and the Pai-na-pén for references to the Standard Histories. 
James Leccr’s The Chinese Classics has been used for references to classical texts.] 


*On page 295 of his article “ Die Hochburg von Zentralasien” on pages 286-297 
of the Hirth Anniversary Volume, A. von RostHorn remarked: “Im Jahre 1256 lieB 
dieser [i.e., ‘Hsien-tsung’—F. W.C.] ein groBes Kloster (fowt’u) erbauern und in 
demselben eine , Ruhmeshalle‘ (tschie-ko) errichten, welche den Namen Hsingyuan-ko 
(Pavillon des glorreichen Aufstieges der Yuan) erhielt. Diese Daten stammen von 
einer Inschrift, welche iiber kaiserlichen Befehl im Hsingyuan-ko aufgestellt wurde.” 

In his review of von RostHorn’s article in TP 22(1923) .363, Paul Petuior aptly 
remarked: “P. 295: Un nom de 5c BA Hing-yuan-ko ne peut dater de 1256 et 
s’expliquer par ,, Pavillon des gloreichen [sic] Aufstieges der Yuan”; en 1256 le nom 
dynastique de Yuan n’existait pas encore.” 

In note 8 on page 373 of his “Note sur Karakorum” in JA 206 (1925) 372-375, 
Paul Peuuior again remarked: 

“A propos de I’article de M. von Rostuorn dans Asia Major, Hirth Anniversary 
Volume, 295, j’avais fait remarquer (T’oung Pao, 1923, 363) que le nom de Hing- 
yuan-ko ne pouvait par remonter 4 1256, puisque alors le nom dynastique de Yuan 
n’existait pas encore; on voit en effet que le nom de ce batiment ne date que de 1346.” 

? On page 373 of his “ Note sur Karakorum,” Paul Pewuior translated this title: 
“Inscription accordée par l’Empereur au Hing-yuan-ko.” If we abstract the title 
from the inscription, Petiot’s translation is quite defensible on strictly grammatical 
grounds. As a matier of fact, still other translations are possible: “Stele of the 
Hsing-Yiian ko Granted by Imperial Order,” where “Granted” qualifies “ Hsing- 
Yiian ko,” not “Stele,” as in my translation, and “Stele [in Commemoration] of the 
[Name] Hsing-Yiian ko Granted by Imperial Order,” where “Granted ” qualifies “the 
[Name] Hsing-Yiian ko.” The latter of these two translations is defensible by virtue 
of the specific statement in the text (54a4-5) that “His Majesty granted the name 
Hsing-yiian-chih-ko.” However, since it is stated earlier in the text (53a12-53b1) that 
“Tthe Emperor] ordered that the subject [Hsis] Yu-jén . . . should compose it (i.e., 
the inscription) on stone,” I believe that Ae (vei) is to be understood as | H, (pes 
ming) and that, in accord with the usual practice, it was really the inscription itself 
which the Emperor granted. 

For further remarks on the title of this inscription see Part II, note 1. 

*For T‘ai-tsu, the temple name of Cinggis Qan, and Shéng-wu huang-ti, his post- 
humous title, cf. note 26 on page 43 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in 
Memory of Prince Hindu.” 

For the most recent discussion of the date of the birth of Cinggis Qan cf. William 
Hwune, “The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols,” 
HJAS 14(1951) .483-492. For Paul Pe.iiot’s discussion of the date of the death. of 
Cinggis Qan cf. TP $1 (1934-1935) .164, 166. Cf: also “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
OL USBR, ice 

*See “Introduction,” pp. 25-26. 

® These opening words were translated by Paul Peturor on page 375 of his “ Note 
sur Karakorum,” where we read (pp. 374-375): 


MILLS COLLEGE 
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“TL’inscription du Hing-yuan-ko due 4 Hiu Yeou-jen débute par une phrase im- 
portante: «La quinzi¢me année de l’Empereur Saint et Guerrier T’ai-tsou (= Gengis- 
khan), l’année étant dans les signes keng-tch’en (1220), la capitale fut fixée & Houo-lin 
(= Karakorum)». La méme information se retrouve dans le Yuan che (58, 18r°): 
«La quinziéme année de T’ai-tsou (1220), on établit les commanderies au nord du 
Fleuve, et on fixa la capitale en cet endroit-ci (Karakorum).» On sait que Karakorum 
fut entouré d’un mur d’enceinte et que des constructions permanentes y furent 
élevées au temps d’Ogidii en 1235, et c’est ce qui fait dire le plus souvent qu'il fut 
le fondateur de Karakorum. Mais rien n’empéche d’admettre que Gengis-khan y eit 
fixé auparavant son campement principal, celui ow il laissa ses femmes quand il 
partit en expédition contre les Musulmans du Turkestan russe. A vrai dire, l’Histoire 
secrete des Mongols n’en dit rien, et il n’en est pas question dans RaSidu-’d-Din. 
D’autre part, le double témoignage de Hiu Yeou-jen et du Yuan [875] che n’en fait 
sans doute qu’un seul, car tous deux s’inspirent assez vraisemblablement du BE tH: 
Km King che ta tien perdu de 1829-1832. Mais il est probable que les Mongols de 
Chine avaient au XIV® siécle une tradition assez fidéle sur ce point, et précisément 
c’est sous l’année 1220 que, chez Ragidu-’d-Din, le nom de Karakorum est tout au 
moins prononcé pour la premiére et seule fois dans sa biographie de Gengis-khan. Nous 
admettrons donc que Karakorum fut adoptée pour capitale par les Mongols dés 1220. 
Il est trés possible d’ailleurs qu'il y ait eu la auparavant un camp relativement 
important des Naiman, peut-étre aussi, 4 un moment donné, des Kerait, et aussi que 
emplacement du Karakorum de Gengis-khan n’ait pas été absolument celui de 
l’enceinte murée que son fils et successeur Ogédai édifia en 1285 


© C’est ce qu’a admis M. von Rosthorn dans Asia Major, Hirth Anniv. vol., 294- 
295, mais les textes seraient 4 reprendre en les serrant de plus prés. II n’y a pas de 
fondement 4 l’opinion de Yule-Cordier, Marco Polo*, I, 227, selon laquelle Gengis-khan 


aurait établi sa capitale 4 Karakorum dés 1206, pas plus qu’a l’indication que Kara- 
korum représenterait un mongol Qara-kuren (Qara-kiiriyin). Dans Bana et Mar- 
quarot, Osttiirk. Dialekstudien, p. 58, M. Marquardt fait dire & RaSidu-’d-Din que 
Gengis-khan a construit la ville de Karakorum; mais le texte a seulement 3] ls , «le 
qa’an >, et ce titre, pris d’une fagon absolue, désigne ici, comme & I’ordinaire, Ogidai 
et non Gengis-khan.” 

See also the “ Introduction,” pp. 25-26. 

®* The words SEH (p‘ei-chih) literally mean “to cultivate and to nourish,” “ cul- 
tivating and nourishing.” They are found in the biography of Han Ch‘i-hsien Bit 4} FE 
in Chin shth 78 (ts‘é 20) .8a4-9a8, where we read (8b8-9): “ When Ch‘i-hsien was a 
state minister, he often wished to select [the right] men for the [various] government 
[offices]. He especially considered the cultivating and nourishing (= cultivation), 
exhortation and encouraging (= encouragement) of the younger men (lit., ‘ [those] 
who came later’) as his own responsibility.” They are also found in the biography 
of Lu Ping Be in Sung shih $81 (ts‘é 95) .28b3-30a2, where we read (28b4-5): 
“Ping said, ‘The pavilion and pond (i.e., pleasure garden) are like rank and 
position (i.e., official prominence). When the time comes (i.e., is appropriate) 
(= with good luck), perhaps, one will have them. As for trees, if one does not 
cultivate and nourish their roots and trunks, they will not grow. That is very much 
like a scholar’s establishing [for himself] a reputable character.’ ” 

™The words BAF (hsii-yii) are found in Li chi 11 (ts‘é $8) .14b7, where we read 
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(1467-8): PUMPS FF BS. James Lecce, The Li Ki, XI-XLVI [= The Sacred 
Books of the East) (Oxford, 1885), p. 115.8, translated this passage as follows: “The 
genial airs from above and the responsive action below will overspread and nourish 
all things.” 

8 Ogedei (~ Ogidei) was born in 1186, mounted the throne on 13 September 1229, 
and died on 11 December 1241. Cf. A. C. Mouzs, “A Table of the Emperors of the 
Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) .124 and Table. 

° We find the words Rye eB also attested in the “Han-lin hsiieh-shih ch‘éng- 
chih Liu kung shén-tao-pei” BRAKAA-L AK FH BI ZH AF [“ Spirit-Way Stele (in 
Memory) of His Excellency Liv (Kéng J), Han-lin Hsiieh-shih Ch‘éng-chih ”] by 
Yt Chi BR in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu HERA BR 17 (ts'é 5) .10b9-13b12, 
where we read (10b10): DUAPHERE. | | | |. “In the four quarters there is no 
anxiety. The people and creatures are healthy and abundant.” For an analogous 
example by the author of our inscription cf. his “ Wu-ch‘ang lu Wu-tang Wan-shou 
Ch‘ung-ning-kung pei ming ” RE KREBS EMH [“ Stele and Epitaph 
(in Commemoration) of the Wan-shou Ch‘ung-ning kung at Wu-tang in the Wu- 
ch‘ang-lu ”] in the Chung-chou ming-hsien wén-piao FP NA BIH 22 (ts‘é 6) 5a6- 
7b2, where we read (7bi): FAL | | HEC ER . “The creatures all are abun- 
dant and healthy. The world, indeed, is tranquil and quiet.” For still another 
interesting variation cf. the “Ch‘éng-hsiang Tung-p‘ing Chung-hsien wang pei” IAA 
REBEL ” [Stele (in Memory) of (An-t‘ung iF) ) the (Former) Ch‘éng- 
hsiang (Posthumously Enfeoffed) Prince Chung-hsien of Tung-p‘ing ”] by Yan Ming- 
shan JC ABE in the Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei 24 (ts‘é '7) .1a8-10b10, where we read (10b4- 
5): RMB ‘ WE Bip . “The people were secure and the creatures were 
abundant. The sea and the lands were quiet and clear.” For an early parallel 
example cf. the “ T's‘ao Tzii-chien Ch‘i-ch‘i pa shou ” y+ BLE A in the Wén- 
hsiian, where we read (34[ts‘é 18].32a4): ff 42% JMB RR BE . “They (ie., the 
extraordinary, gocd scholars) distributed (i.e., propagated) music to reform the 
customs and thereby the country was rich and the people were healthy.” In this 
example BJ is parallel with Wy and Be is parallel with B. It should be observed, 
however, that the commentary (ibid., 32a4) notes a variant reading for eB, namely 
iia “ quiet,” “at peace.” 

*°T.e., the Wan-an kung in 1235. See “ Introduction,” p. 25. 

11 For the term #9* (Fan-yii) cf. William Edward Soormmt and Lewis Hopovus, 
A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 1937), p. 54a: “A sacred house, 
i.e., a Buddhist monastery, or temple.” 

The term is found in the “Shé-shan Chii-hsia-ssi pei” dag MEPS TERR (“Stele 
[in Commemoration of] the Ch‘i-hsia ssi at Shé-shan”) of Chiang Tsung 
in the Ch‘iian Shang-ku, San-tai, Ch'in, Han, San-kuo, Liu-ch‘ao wén (1893 ed.) 
(ts*é 97), “ Ch‘iian Sui wén” Ae FF BL 11.8a3-10a12, where we read (10a7-8): “ We 
(i.e., the various patrons) found (lit., ‘open’) a Buddhist edifice [on a mountain]. 
It faces a stream and overlooks mounds.” 

12 For this classical use of the word FB (wu) ef. Tz‘i-hai, FAH, p. 118d. 

See also Part II, note 22. 

*8 Mongke [= Méngke] was born on 10 January 1209, mounted the throne in 1251, 
and died on 11 August 1259. Cf. A. C. Moutg, op. cit. 

Both the Chung-chou wén-piao text (21b12) and the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao text 
(15b1) erroneously have NG . 
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** For this term, a synonym of t‘a (see note 42 below), cf. Soornmi and Hopovs, 
op. cit., p. 327b. Cf. also Ed. Cuavannes, TP 30(1933).112. Cf. also Paul Petuior, 
Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-kouan (Paris, 1951), p. 141, 
note 1. For a discussion of the term fou-t‘u, cf. Hu Shih HAW, “Ssii-shih-érh chang 
ching k‘ao” B+ Rs [“Study on the Sitra in Forty-Two Sections ”], Hu 
Shih Lun hsiieh chin chu Pie as BULLS , S— SE ,_k, pp. 177-186; “Chi Cu‘tn 
Yiian An hsien-shéng shu” ARREST AS [“ Letter to Cu‘tn Yiian An hsien- 
shéng ”], BS Be— [“ Appendix One ”], op. cit., pp. 187-188; “ Cu‘in Yiian An hsien- 
shéng lai shu” | | | | | AE | {Letter from Cu‘én Yiia. An Hsien-shéng”], | | — 
[“ Appendix Two”], op. cit., pp. 189-193; “Ta Ch‘én Yiian An hsien-shéng shu ” 
ee ||| ||| (*Reply to the Letter of Cu‘én Yiian An Hsien-shéng”], | | = 
[* Appendix Three ”], op. cit., pp. 194-197. Cur Hsien-lin 22364, “ Fou-t‘u yii Fo” 
UP SA [(“(The Terms) Fou-t‘u and Fo”), Bulletin of the Institute of History 
and Philology (Academia Sinica) 20.93-105. Cf. also note 96 by Paul Petuior on page 
60 of Le sitra des causes et des effets, Tome second, Transcription, traduction, com- 
mentaire et index, Paris, 1926 [== Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale II], by Robert 
Gavtuiot and Paul Pe.uiot (“avec la collaboration d’Emile Benveniste a) 

**The words ag c3| (chieh ko) are found in the “Chi méng shih” #ea% 2% 
(“Poem en Recording a Dream”) of Han Yii hie in the Chu-wén kung chiao 
Ch‘ang-li chi KUERERE 7 (ts‘é 2) .5a7-6a2, where we read (5b6-7): “The 
great towers and tall pavilions are mountain high. The Heavenly wind whirls and 
whirls and blows me by.” Erwin von Zacu, who translated the poem under the title 
of “Der Traum,” rendered these verses: ‘“‘ Michtige Paliste mit hohen Tiirmen 
ragten vor mir hoch in die Liifte,/ Und der Himmelswind blies sanft iiber mich 
hinweg.” Cf. Han Yii’s Poetische Werke iibersetzt von Erwin von Zach 1872-1942, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies VII (Cambridge, 1952), p. 184, VII, 13. 

*®° The words Wa TARR constitute an allusion to the Shu ching (James Lecce, 
The Chinese Classics 3.23-24): S#5PEVAB, J [241 THM ED . “ Hwan-tow 


said, ‘Oh! there is the minister of Works, whose merits have just been displayed in 


999 


various [24] ways. 

Both the Chung-chou wén-piao text (22al1) and the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao text 
(15b2) have J). 

17 The words WEE (liu-lung) come from the Chou I where we read (1 [ts‘é 1].4b3- 
4): FERCAN HELGA R. James Lecce, The Yi King (Oxford, 1882) [= The Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XVI), p. 218.8: “(Accordingly) they [i.e., ‘the sages ’— 
F. W.C.] mount (the carriage) drawn by those six dragons at the proper times, and 
drive through the sky.” Although the words do not have the meaning of “ Emperor ” 
or “Imperial” in the Chou I text, this meaning is attested in later texts. I am 
indebted to Professor William Hunea for bringing to my attention on 16 January 
1952 the excellent example found in the “ Yu shih yii nan-chiao fu ” BPS hs SR 
[‘‘ Fu on the Sacrifices at the Altars of Heaven and Earth (lit., ‘Southern Suburb ’)”] 
by Tu Fu FEF in the Tu shih hsiang-chu FeePRERE (1711), 24 (ts‘é 25) .20b6-33b1 
where we read (32a9): ... Ni AA Be “.. . the return of the Imperial (lit., 
‘Six Dragons’) Flying Carriage [to the time of Ta-t‘ing shih KEE ee 

18The word 4 (shou) was originally used of the winter hunt. Cf., e. g., the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu text which reads (Lecce 5.43): P94, #, IEA 5 AFF BBS . In Lecce’s 
translation (5.48) this reads: “In his fourth year, in spring, in the first month, the 
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duke hunted in Lang.” In his note (5.48, Par. 1) Lecce remarked: “ $f here is the 
name of the winter hunt celebrated, as Tso says, ‘at the proper season;’ for in 
reality Chow’s Ist month, was the 2d month of winter. This is an instance in 
point to show that Chow’s ‘spring’ did really include two months of the natural 
winter.” 

*Te., Ssit-ch‘uan DY JI]. 

°°The words {CL (tai kung) are used by our author in a quite different sense 
in a verse at the end of his inscription in memory of Chén-hai $f entitled “ Yiian 
ku yu-ch‘éng-hsiang Ch‘ieh-lieh kung shén-tao pei ming” Tot AG mK ABE I ii 
3H BP $f, [“ Epitaph on the Spirit-Way Stele of His Excellency Ch‘ieh-lieh (Kerelyid]), 
the Late Yu-ch‘éng-hsiang of the Yiian”] (with a preface }*#£) and found in his 
Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao in the San-i-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu 10 (ts‘é 22) .5a5-8al. The verse reads 
(7b2) : Viegs | |. “ Wu-ho! [The most marvelous] achievement in the world! ” 

*1 This ch‘th was probably the ying-tsao ch‘ih aS et |. For its use under the Ch‘ing 
cf. Tz‘iu-hai, Es, p. 227a. 

*2In other words, “eight beams.” 

°3 The words RAI (huan lieh) are used once in Tso chuan (Lecce 5.228, |. 13) 
as follows: AS | | ZF . Lecce (5.230, Par. 10) rendered this: “‘. . . and 
commander of the palace guards.’” For this meaning of the term cf. Tu’s com- 
mentary in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-chuan chi-chich 8(ts‘é 2).2b4: | | ZF, “ee fp. 
ef WEHBRES. “The huan-lieh supervisory officer [was] an officer of the 
Palace Guard. He arranged the troops and put [them] around the Royal Palace.” 

Another good example in a Yiian text is found in the “Chieh-chou Wén-hsi-hsien 
ch‘ung-hsiu miao-hsiiech pei-ming” PINE SBE ARS, (“Epitaph on a 
Stele (in Commemoration) of the Reconstruction of the Temple School in Weén-hsi- 
hsien in Chieh-chou ”] by Wane Hui in the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi 
53 (ts‘é 14) .5a5-6b9, where we read “Green (?) junipers / (?) pines (e erratum pro 
fa / #E ?) luxuriantly thick surrownd the whole yard (bE = Pr?).” 

*4T.e., the statues were placed in a prescribed, canonical sequence. 


25 T.e., the period from 1808-1311. 

?° Buyantu Qayan was born on 9 April 1285, mounted the throne on 7 April 1311, 
and died on 1 March 1820. Cf. A. C. Movuts, op. cit. Cf. also Paul Rarcunevsxy, 
Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. XVI, note 2. (RatcHnevsky dates his death 
“2 mars 1820”). Cf. also note 106 on page 49 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
in Memory of Jigiintei ” in HJAS 14(1951) .1-104. 

°7 For the expression FAK (yii t'ien) (“to drive through the sky”) see note 17 
above. In the sense of “to uscend the throne ” it is synonymous with the expression | 
Bik (yii chi). Cf. note 87 on page 44 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. 
...” For another example cf. Ch‘tu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi 67 (ts‘é 
17) .12b7. See also note 139 below. 

*8T have not found elsewhere an example of #E4H (pi sun). 

2°In YViian shih 89 (ts‘é 80) .2b5-10, we read: 

Yen-ch‘ing-ssii | | i]: Principal third grade in rank. It handled affairs relating 
to Buddhist worship. Shih ie (“ commissioners ”)—two. T*ung-chih fj 411 —one. 
Fu-shih ii) | (“deputy commissioners”) and tien-pu LSE (“ registrars ”) —Lwo 
each. Chao-mo BB fhe (“ provost ”)—one. It was first set up in the twenty-first 
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year of Chih-yiian 32 JU [1284]. It was attached to the chan-shih-yiian fa BSE. In 
the thirty-first year [1294] it was attached to the hui-chéng-yiian RE BE . In the 
eleventh year of Ta-té 7K#@ [1307] the chan-shih-yiian was set up and the yen- 
ch‘ing-ssti was separately set up. It was, as before, principal third grade in rank. 
Members such as ch‘ing Je) and ch‘éng 2K& were appointed. In the first year of 
Tai-ting RE [1824] it was changed and attached to chan-shih-yiian. In the first 
year of T‘ien-li FQ/F [1329] it was abolished. In the second year [1330] it was set 
up again and two ch‘éng were added. 

°° For the name Césgem see Part II, note 53. I have not succeeded in identifying 


this person. 

*1 The word t+ (chi) occurs three times in Tso chuan. Cf. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 11, Combined Concordances to 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Kung-yang, Ku-liang and Tso-chuan 3 (1937) .1257a. For another example 
in a similar context cf. Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi 61 (ts‘é 16) .5a8. 

*°T.e., the period from 1341 to 1868. 

°° The words Mata ZH may be compared with the words | | FERS 
#C | in the passage in the “Chii-jung-chiin wang shih-chi pei” 4) @ Hh + ULE 
[“ Stele of the Family Achievements of the Princes of Chii-jung-chiin ”] in the Tao- 
yiian hsiieh-ku lu 23(ts‘é 6).7a5-15a7 (7b18), where we read (7b12-13): “ The 
Imperial Son, Prince of Pei-p‘ing, at the head of the army of the various princes, 
garrisoned the old land where |T‘ai-]tsu and [T“ai-]tsung had arisen like dragons.” 
Cf. also Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei ER; Brae 22] 26 (ts‘é 7) .7a4-18b7 (8a9). 

*4T_e., Ogedei and Mongke. 

The words RZ #ii may be compared with the words ies | [18b] HERE 
MZKRPF (“the empire which the ancestors established through difficulties”) in 
the “ Han-lin hsiieh-shih-ch‘éng Tune kung hsing-chuang ” BRK KG ATT 
KK (“Biography (lit., ‘Conduct Document’) of His Excellency (the Late) Han-lin 
hsiieh-shih ch‘éng-chih”] by Yt Chi in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu 20 (tsé 6) .7a8-14a18 
(18a13-18b1). Cf. also the words AWHARRELA WeAFRE (“Tai-tsu underwent 
difficulties in order to establish the imperial work [i.e., the empire]”) in the “ Chii- 
jung chiin wang shih-chi pei” by Yt Chi (see above) 23(ts‘é 6).7a5-15a7 (11b6). 
Cf. also Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei 26 (ts‘é 7) .7a4-18b7 (13b10). 

*5In the Yiian shih 89 (ts‘é 30) .11b1-7 we read: 

Kuan-ling ch‘ieh-ling-k‘ou chu-sé min-chiang tu-tsung-kuan-fu SoH HEM O26 £8, 
REMRS FF: Principal third grade in rank. Ta-lu-hua-ch‘ih 3% BAL TF (daru- 
yaci) —one, ‘tsung-kuan $84 —one. Both principal third grade. T‘ung-chih—one— 
principal fourth grade. Fu-tsung-kwan—two—principal fifth grade. Ching-li—one— 
secondary seventh grade. Chih-shih—one—secondary eighth grade. T“i-k‘ung-an-tu, 
chao-mo, kuan-kou—one each. Ling-shih—ten. Chih-yin—two. T'ung-shih 33+ 
(“ interpreter ”)—one. I-shih Fe sh (“ translators ””)—two. Tsou-ch‘ai FP —six. 
Tien-li #433 —four. It directed the affairs of the products / manufactures of the 
ch‘ieh-ling k‘ouw artisans. In the third year of Chih-ta [1310] the tswng-kuan-fu was 
set up. In the third year of Chih-chih [1323] it was abolished. In the second year 
of T‘ien-li [1330] it was again set up and was put under the jurisdiction of the 
Ch‘u-chéng-yiian. Its subsidiaries are herewith attached. 

In Yiian shih 90(ts‘é 30) 9a7-9b6, we read: 

Wu-pei-ssit Ray (“Department of Armament Supplies”): Primary third 
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grade in rank. It was in charge of the upkeep of military instruments and recorded 
receipts and issue. Ch‘ing—four. Primary third grade. T‘ung-pan [R]fl) —six. Second- 
ary third grade. Shao-ch‘ing yp |—four. Secondary fourth grade. Ch‘éng 7% —four. 
Secondary fifth grade. Ching-li #8)E and chih-shih 4)3¥ —one each. Chao-mo and 
concurrently ¢%i-k‘ung an-tu BB Pile Sie BB fas Se Hg —one. Ch‘éng-fa chia-ko-k'u kuan- 
kou 7K EAR PE A —one. Pien-yen-kung-kuan ¥ 5g "EF —two. Pan-yen-chin- 
chiieh-yii-mao téng [9b] kuan | | $6 FAG ES ‘Ef —two. Ling-shih 4? $2 —three and 
ten. In the fifth year of Chih-yiian [1268] for the first time they set up the chiin- 
ch‘i-chien Bee. Fourth grade in rank. In the nineteenth year [1282] they 
elevated [it] to the principal third grade. In the twentieth year [1283] they set up 
the wei-wei-yiian as BS BE and changed the chiin-ch‘j-chien into the wu-pei-chien. 
Principal fourth grade in rank. It was under the jurisdiction of the wei-wei-yiian. In 
the twenty-first year [1284] they changed chien into ssi and set it up parallel with 
the wei-weil-yiian]. In the eleventh year of Ta-té Ki [1807] they elevated it to 
ytian. In the fourth year of Chih-ta [1311] again it became ssi. The appointed 
officials were as [of] old. As for the attached officials which it controlled, then by 
themselves they made the selection of those of their artisan households which were 
able and took them into service. 


°7 For the name Budajiri see Part II, note 67. I have not succeeded in identifying 
this person. 

*8In Vian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .3b1-6, we read: 

Ling-pei-téng-ch‘u hsing-chung shu-shéng: At the beginning of the dynasty, T‘ai-tsu 
established the capital west of the Ha-la ho-lin (Qara Qorum) River VA Bil Fl Ak HT 
Hence the city was called Ho-lin (Qorum) and the Yiian-ch‘ang lu TEs was set 
up. In the first year of Chung-t‘ung FB [1260] Shih-tsu THEW =moved the capital 
to Chung-hsing * §. At first he set up the hsiian-wei-ssit tu-yiian-shuai-fu ‘RL 
By) Abc hp iF . In the eleventh year of Ta-té it was changed and the Ho-lin-téng- 
ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-shéng was set up [with] yu-ch‘éng-hsiang AG IK AB and tso-ch‘éng- 
hsiang Fe RAH , one each. In the fourth year of Chih-ta = [1311] [the office of] 
yu-ch‘éng-hsiang was dropped. In the first year of Huang-ch‘ing Be [1812] it was 
changed to the Ling-pei-téng-ch‘u hsing-chung-shu-shéng and the appointed officials 
were as [stated] above [cf. 1b1-8—F. W.C.]. The administrative seat was in Ho-ning lu 
#184 HS. It administered various places along the Northern Frontier. 

°°In Viian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) 8a8-9a3, we read: 

Hsiian-chéng-yiian: Secondary first grade in rank: It handled Buddhist monks as 
well as the territory of T‘u-fan He (i.e., Tibet) and they were under its juris- 
diction and governed by it. If it happened that there was an emergency in T‘u-fan 
(i.e., Tibet), then a branch yiian 4} BE was created for the purpose of proceeding 
[thither] to settle [the emergency]. It also had separate seals. If there was a great 
military expedition, then it participated in the. discussions in the Ch‘u[-mi-yiian] 
He [SBE] (i.e., Privy Council) and the [competent] fu it (i.e., Field Command). 
As for its [method of] employment, it made its own selection. As for its method of 
selection, military and civilian were taken alike. [8b] Monks and laity were employed 
alike. At the beginning of Chih-yiian [1264].a tsung-chih-yiian ck I | was set up 
and it was directed by the kuo-shih fd Bi. In the twenty-fifth year [1288], because, 
in the T‘ang procedure, T‘u-fan (i.e., Tibet) came to pay court and audiences were 
held in the hsiian-chéng-tien | | BR, the name [chung-chih-yiian] was changed to 
hsiian-chéng-yiian. There were appointed yiian-shih | {$2 —two, t'ung-chih—two, fu- 
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shih (“deputy commissioners ”)—two, ts‘an-i BR —two, ching-li $8 FE—two, tu-shih 
Bb 34 tour, kuan-kou #4] —one, chao-mo—one. In the twenty-sixth year [1289] 
there were appointed tuan-shih-kuan ee ee —four. In the twenty-eighth year [1291] 
there were added ch‘ien-yiian SX | and t‘ung-ch‘ien IF) & —one each. In the first 
year of Yiian-chén JC §4 [1295] there was added yiian-p‘an | 4] —one. In the 
fourth year of Ta-té [1300] the [office of] twan-shih-kuan was abolished. At the be- 
gianing of Chih-ta [1808] one yiian-shih was dropped. In the third year of Chih-chih 
E76 [1323] there were appointed yiian-shih—six. In the second year of T‘ien-li 
[1829] the kung-té-shih-ssii Dy fh (gi J was abolished and its duties were absorbed 
by the hsiian-chéng-yiian.* There were appointed yiian-shih—ten—secondary first 
grade, t‘wng-chih—two—principal second grade, fu-shih (“deputy commissioners ”)— 
two—secondary second grade, ch‘ten-yiian—two—principal third grade, t‘ung-chien— 
three—principal fourth grade, yiian-p‘an—three—principal fifth grade, ts‘an-i—two— 
principal fifth grade, ching-li—two—secondary fifth grade, tu-shih [9a}—three— 
secondary seventh grade, chao-mo—one, kuan-kou—one, both principal eighth grade, 
yiian-shih $52 —fifteen, Méng-ku (i.e., Mongolian) pi-ch‘é-chth Dp PAIRS (bicedi 
< biéigeéi)—two, Hui-hui (i.e., Moslem) chuan-shih—two, ch‘ieh-li-ma-ch‘ih ye EB 
ip (kelemeéi)—four, chih-yin 4 Ff) —two, hsiian-shih a (“ messengers ”) — 
fifteen. Tien-li BARE (“ special errand boys”) varied in number. 

* 3 is an error for Be. 

“For the name Oriigtemiir see Part II, note 70. 

“The words Se a (wan mei) literally mean “complete and admirable.” For the 
locus classicus cf. Lun-yii (Lecce 1.266.8). 

*? On page 382 of his review of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art (London, 1927) in TP 26 (1929) .879-391, P. Pexxior remarked: 

“P. 30: “The Chinese pilgrims speak of certain stipas as towers”. Faute de 


références, je ne sais & quel texte M. C. fait allusion; les pélerins chinois emploient 
généralement le mot # t’a, qui est la transcription méme d’une forme prakrite de 


99-9 99 


stipa*); ne serait-ce pas t’a qu’un traducteur européen aurait rendu par “tower 

In note 1 on pages 382-383 Pe.uior further remarked: 

“1) A la p. 58, MC, [sic] dit que le Bukyé [lire Bukkyo] Daijiten “explains té 
as etymologically = stupa”; c’est exact, mais en tant que ¢6 est la prononciation sino- 
japonaise du chinois t’a; quant A celui-ci, *t‘dp, il a été créé pour transcrire une forme 
[888] prakrite de stupa (*thip*, ou plutét *thiba, & en juger d’aprés la transcription 
Seue ta-p’o, *t‘ap-b‘ud) ; si la voyelle labiale n’a pas été rendue dans la transcription, 
cest que le chinois ancien n’avait pas de mots comportant a la fois une voyelle 
labiale et une finale labiale; il fallait donc sacrifier en transcription ou la nature de la 
voyelle ou celle de l’occlusive finale. Dans |’Analytic Dictionary de M. Karlgren (p. 
276), He est rétabli en *tép; ce doit étre une inadvertance, car les fan-ts’ie anciens 
ne connaissent que *t‘ép et *d‘dp; le K’ang-hi tseu-tien ne donne *t‘ép qu’au sens ce 
“ s’écrouler ”, qui n’est pas attesté et out  ¢’a ne peut étre qu’un substitut anormal de 
va (*t‘Gp); par contre, pour t’a au sens de stipa, il indique *d‘adp, ce qui repose 
sur quelque erreur; il y a d’autres inexactitudes dans la suite du paragraphe consacré 
a ta par le K’ang-hi tseu-tien, mais il n’est discuté ni dans De Groot, Der Thipa 
(1919), ni dans Trautz, article d’Asia Major, I, 159-175 et 227-234.” 

In note 1 on page 119 of his article “ Wei Shou on Buddhism ” in TP 30(1933).100-181, 
James R. Ware remarked: “7’a, ancient tap; transliterating an original *thipa or 


*thopa, perfectly good prakritic forms.” 
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For additional references cf. Soorn1tn and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 398a-b. Cf. also G. 
Maspero, TP 12(1911).465, n. 1; J. H. Vomex, TP 14(1913) .638, 688; B. Karucren, 
TP 19(1920) .118; Curu Bien-ming, TP 28 (1931) .264. 

*® The words BME EA (huang-lang to mu) may be compared with the words 
Hes, | | in the biography of Tou T‘ai 4H in Pei shih 54(ts‘é 19) .9a4-9b10 (9a7) 
and the words 6 1 LA | in the beautiful little poem by Ywan Hao-wén 7c FB 
entitled “ Sung-shan yii-ching” #%% [LJ 79% [“ The ‘ Jade-Mirror ’ (= Will 0’ the Wisp) 
of Sung shan ”] and found in the I-shan hsien-shéng wén-chi jet LSE A: ze 5 (ts‘é 
2) .3a3-9 (8a5). In the first text we read (9a6-7): “In the beginning, the mother of 
T‘ai dreamed that wind and thunder violently arose and that there seemed to be 
the appearance of rain. Going out to the courtyard to [take a closer] look at it, she 
witnessed a bolt of lightning which dazzled (lit., ‘ snatched’) the eyes and a down- 
pour of rain which drenched and soaked. [Then,] waking up, she was startled and 
broke into perspiration. Then she became pregnant.” In the second text we read 
(3a4-5): 

“Where can the ‘ jade-mirror’ be seen? 

Just now it is on the slope of the Eastern Hill, 

[Where] accumulated (i.e., repeated) rain washes the evening murkiness, 
[Where, like] the rising sun, it bursts with (lit., ‘sends forth’) rays of light. 
The rays of light dazzle (lit., ‘ snatch’) one’s eyes.” 

“The locus classicus of the words 4X2 (ch‘i-p‘tng) is found in the San-fu 
huang-t‘u =i hi [“ Biueprint of the Three Capital Areas ”], where, with refer- 
ence to the ramp leading up to the front hall of the Wei-yang kung FRE, we read 
(2.3a2): AW | Ze |. “It is graduated on the left and it is smooth on the right.” 
In the commentary (ibid.) it is stated: “Carriages went up on the right. That is 
why they caused it to be smooth. The left was for persons to go up. That is why 
they made steps for it. Ch‘ is chieh-chi BE RR (‘ steps ’).” 

For a variation of this pattern cf. the “ Hsi-ching fu” ipa by Cane Héng 
ies in the Liu-ch'én chu Wén-hsiian 2(ts‘é 2) .1a5-87a10 (6b10-7a1). 

*° Although I have not found another example of the words at (hsiu 6) in 
juxtaposition, as in the present text, the association of the two words is also attested 
in the “Huai-chou "a-hsing-lung-ssii pei-ming ” TON A hl FSF eH [“‘ Stele- 
Epitaph (in Commemoration) of the Ta-hsing-lung-ssii in Huai-chou ”], with a preface 
(FFFF), done by rv Kuan APE (1270-1342) for Cuao ch‘éng-chih (Rs 
HE), which is found in the Liu tai-chih wén-chi MNF FHNACHE 9 (ts‘é 4) .2b4-5b9, 
where we read (8a9): “As for materials such as iron and stone, ling-tiles and pi-tiles, 
lacquer and vermilion, whitewash and plaster, . . .” Cf. also the Ma Shih-t‘ien hsien- 
shéng chi BFA SEZAES 10(ts‘é 7) 501, 707. 

For the word hsiu cf. note 1 on page 197 of Paul Petuior’s article “ Les statues en 
“laque séche” dans l’ancien art chinois” in JA 202(1923).181-207. Cf. also his 
remarks in TP 25 (1927) 121-122. For another example of 6 in a similar context cf. 
the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi 61 (ts‘é 16) .5a8. 

“©The words Ti—fF4 may also be rendered “They doubled and tripled its 
gates.” I believe, however, that the preferable rendering is that which I have given 
in my translation. 

On 10 December 1951 and on the basis of this meagre information Professor 
William Hvune tentatively suggested that in the wall before the temple there were 
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three arched entrances, of which the central entrance was probably the largest. Each 
of these entrances was provided with two gates, an outer and an inner. 

On the basis of this explanation the wall before the temple might be designed as 
follows: 


Professor Yanc Lien-sheng has suggested, however, that the four words in question 
might mean “to have three entrances and two stories for the gate,” as illustrated in 
the photograph of the Tofukuji sammon He wa = A on page 581 of the article 
by Ima Sugashi BXFAZA I in Tohdgakuhs HEF; BL (Journal of Oriental 
Studies) 6(1936) 567-608, entitled “Kydto Gozan kenchiku ni arawaretaru Shina 
kenchiku shuho” i #5 Hz [lj AES (7 HIKI72 S KAVEBE FUE (“Chinese Ar- 
chitectonics appeared [sic] in the Architectures of Gozan, Kydto (Ft Ab py) ”) . 

*7 The words Re ais frequently occur in descriptions of temples. They are 
' found, for example, in the “ Ying-ch‘ang-lu Pao-én-ssii pei” by Cu‘ine Chii-fu in the 
Ying-k‘an Hung-wu-pén Ch‘éng Hsiieh-lou. chi 5(ts‘é 2) .8a5-9b5(8b12). Cf. “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 14 (1951) .1- 
104 (p. 87, n. 32), where I translated these words (op. cit., p. 38, n. 82): “They 
have bound it with an encircling wall.” The same words are also found in the “ Nan 
Sung chu-ling” whee in the Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu WRESEHE (ts‘é 
64) .32a7-34b8 (34a7). 

We also encounter variations of this pattern. In the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta- 
ch‘tian wén-chi PRU FEA KA HE 59 (ts‘é 15) 9b2, for example, we find Sl eG 
58 Ja] . and in 61 (ts‘é 16) .5a9, for example, we find Ase ia. In the Chinese 
text of the quadrilingual inscription of the An-yiian miao Bj3/@J (Jehol) of 1765 
published by Professor Erich Harniscu under the title of “ Die viersprachige Griind- 
ungschrift des Tempels An-yiian-miao in Jehol v. Jahre 1765” in the Abhandlungen 
der Geistes-und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 15, of the Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, pp. 1152-1174, we find the words (p. 1161): 
gta J5J]—- "8 #F, which Haentscu rendered “der Umkreis der Mauer betrug etwa 
eine Meile.” In note 2 on page 1164 of his study Harniscu, who took the word liao 
with the words =\e (san-ts‘éng) which immediately precede (see Part II, note 41), 
translating san-ts‘éng liao “in drei Stockwerken gewunden,” stated: “Das Zeichen 
liao, in den Ubersetzungen nicht beriicksichtigt, ist schwer unterzubringen, tib. p‘yi-i 
rwa-ba miiBte dem ma. surdeme fu Umfassungsmauer entsprechen.” We must trans- 
late these words which I have just cited above: “They bound a wall almost one Ji in 
circumference.” 

The association of the words Ota (liao-yiian) is well attested. Cf., e.g., Liu- 
ch‘én chu Wén-hsiian 2(ts‘é 2).19b5 (see note 44 above) and 6(ts‘é 4).17a2. Cf. 
also Fan-ch‘uan wén-chi AP JI ACE 1 (ts°é 1) .4b7. 

“©The words #@-f—3f may be compared with the words | #& | | which we find 
in the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi 61 (ts‘é 16) .11a5. 

The locus classicus of huan-hu is Lun yii (Lecce 1.214: | |, HA xe. “* How 
glorious in the elegant regulations which he [i.e., “ Yao ”—F. W. C.] instituted! ’” 

“°In note 9 on page 176 of his article “ Notes on the Economic History of the 
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Chin Dynasty” in HJAS 9(1946).107-185, Lien-sheng Yanc, commenting on this 
term in Chin shu 26(ts‘é 6).9b9, remarks: “The expression hsien-kuan ee was 
used in the Han period :to mean the government or the emperor.” For an early 
example of the term cf. Shih chi 120 (ts‘é 28) .4b6. 

°°For a discussion of the “Chung-t‘ung [1260-1263] money” cf. subsection b) 
entitled “ Das tchung-t’ung-Geld, seine Einfiihrung und Ausbreitung” on pages 87 to 
59 of section 1 entitled “ Papiergeld ”” on pages 34 to 106 of the third chapter entitled 
“Die Wahrungsverhiltnisse unter der Mongolenherrschaft” on pages 34 to 119 of 
Herbert Franxe’s Geld und Wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen-Herrschaft 
(Leipzig, 1949). 

For the term #§ WE cf. note 133 on page 48 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1335 . . .” and note 99 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338... .” 

*. For this word cf. note 182 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
Yb ars 

°° For this hall cf. K‘an To IWS, Yiian Ta-tu kung-yiian t‘u k‘ao FTK AE Be 
Tml% [Study on the Plan of the Yiian Palace at Ta-tu] [= Reprint (FRED 
A) from Ying-tsao hsiieh-shé hui-k‘an iS 58s OB iL et Fl, os — 39}, pp. 21, 26 
(notes 63-66), and 105. Cf. also the plan of the palace RAAB ) between pages 
18 and 19. Cf. also Cav Hsieh RAZ Yiian Ta-tu kung-tien tu k‘ao TAR ER 
as [Study on the Plan of the Yiian Palace at Ta-tu] (Shanghai, 1936), p. 29, 
where we find (1. 7) a reference to the Ming-jén-tien for which the biography of 
Hst Yu-jén in Yiian shih is indicated as the source. This is certainly an inadvertence, 
because there is no reference to this hall in Hsi’s biography, of which an integral 
translation is presented in note 54 below. Cf. also the plan of the palace (TTX 
ab BEB) and the plan of the palace grounds (JC EIR) (hors texte). 

In the “Ku-kung ilu” #0 by Hstao Hsin PRR in the Chih-pu-tsu- 
chai-ts‘ung-shu Sn FRE ES (ts‘é 40) the Ming-jén tien is mentioned twice. In 
the first instance we read (5a3): jy Wa VHPY FE HCA. _E JE) BS ACHES Tin 0G A SA 
{-% (—?ER). On page 38 of his article “ Hsiao’s Record of the Imperial Palaces 
of Khanbaliq” in Bulletin No. 8 of the Catholic University of Peking (1931) .27-46, 
Ignatius Yrne Ch‘ien-li translated this passage as follows: 

“A bridge connects Ying-chow Island with the western shore of the Haitse. After 
crossing the bridge, a walk leading westwards along a red wall takes one to the Palace 
of Tlumined Humanity (Ming Jen Kung) (13).” 


(18) “ Another text has Ming Jen Tien” (C. P. T. C.) 

This translation is not only somewhat loose, but ignores a small textual problem, 
viz. LIER, where the meaning of _- is not clear. The passage literally rendered 
seems to mean: “From the Ying-chou one crosses in a westerly direction a suspension 
(lit., ‘ flying’) bridge and mounts a balustrade. Going along a red wall to the west 
then one comes to (lit., ‘it constitutes’) the Ming-jén kung.” The editor’s note states: 
“One [text] has JR (tien) .” 

In the second instance we read (7a2-3): RYDE Hie PH Ae Be _L ABATE 
Eig =I An wo Bl. Ignatius Yine Ch‘ien-li (op. cit., p. 43) translated this 
passage as follows: 

“Passing eastward through a gateway and progressing along an avenue built 
directly over the subterranean river, one reaches the Hall of Illumined Humanity 
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(Ming Jen Tien), whose main lanytse and rear buildings are somewhat similar to 
those already noticed.” ’ 

°° For the chung-shu-shéng cf. note 10 on page 40 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362... .” 

°*The biography of Hsit Yu-jén in Yiian shih 182(ts‘é 54) .7b1-12b7 reads as 
follows: 

Hst Yu-jén: tzi ¢- K‘o-yung FJ FH. His ancestors for generations inhabited 
Ying[-chou] #8 (SH I. Later they removed to T‘ang-yin BE. 

Yu-jén in his boyhood was precocious. When he read a book, [he took in] five 
columns [of characters] at a single glance. Once he read the stele at the Ching-chii-yiian 
TRG BE in Héng-chou 4B . The text [contains] nearly a thousand words. [After] 
a single glance he at once recited [the text] without [any] omissions. 

When he was in his twentieth (i.e., nineteenth) year, Cu‘anc Shih-wén he Bill BZ 
recommended that he be admitted to the Han-lin[-yiian} wy rN (BE). [The Emperor] 
did not report, [but later] conferred [upon him the office of] K‘ai-ning-lu hsiieh-chéng 
BA Re 8 iE and elevated [him to the office of] chiao-shou BA. When he had 
not yet gone up [to assume his duties], he was recommended for promotion to [the 
office of] Shan-pei lien-fang-ssii shu-li t4kt ; Sit 3 BE. 

As he was on the list of chin-shih YE-- for the second year of Yen-yu RE Wi 
[1315], [the Emperor] conferred [upon him the office of] t‘wng-chih Liao-chou-shih 
Fa) Sen a IN 

It happened that within the Pass there was trouble (lit. “an alarm”). [The 
magistrates of] the neighboring chou permitted [their] people to go out and to flee. 
Abandoned children and babies filled the roads. Yu-jén alone at the head of bowmen 
(lit., “bow and arrow hands”) closed the city gates and thereby protected [the 
people]. In the end [the area] escaped harm. 

Whenever in [Liao-]chou there was occasion to pursue [delinquents] and arrest 
[criminals], he did not allow the feet (lit., “footsteps”) of the [usual] runners to 
reach the villages. He only furnished subpoenas (lit., “ plaques of confidence”) and 
[thus] had the village chiefs (lit., “those who held hamlet duties”) summon them. 
[As a result] the people felt a sense of security and [such] matters were accomplished. 

As for those of the prominent (lit., “right ”) clans who were covetous and tyran- 
nical, he punished them. As for unjust punishments, even though the case was 
closed, in every instance he equitably reversed [the court decision] and removed (lit., 
“wunloosed”) the punishment. [Liao-]chou, in consequence, [enjoyed] good (lit., 
“great ”’?) administration. 

In [the cyclical year] chi-wei cor, the sixth year [of Yen-yu] [1319], [8a] [the 
Emperor] promoted [him to the office of] Shan-pei lien-fang-ssii ching-li | | | | | 

In the first year of Chih-chih ES [1821] [the Emperor] moved [him] to [the 
office of] li-pu chu-shih BES. 

In the second year [1322] [the Emperor] transferred [him] to [the office of] Chiang- 
nan hsing-t‘ai-chien-ch‘a yii-shih YL Wetr See and he inspected Kuang-tung 
eR. Because of corruption he impeached and dismissed the lien-fang fu-shih et 
Bi fe Ha-chih (Qaji) Ts‘ai-yen WA BBE . When he reached Chiang-hsi YL py, it 
happened that the lien-fang-shih, M1ao Hao-ch‘ien THERE. was superintending the 
burning of illegible paper money. As for those who checked and examined the paper 
money, daily they reached {the number of] a hundred-odd men. Hao-ch‘ien was 
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afraid that they might have evil practices and painfully (i.e., mercilessly) flogged them. 
The men (i.e., examiners) were afraid of punishment and occasionally scraped off 
[the denomination of] the genuine [money] and declared it to be counterfeit in order to 
please him (lit., “ meet his idea”). The officers in charge of the depository and their 
subordinates were beaten [until] they were without whole skin and still they could 
not indemnify. Yu-jén re-examined them (i.e., the pieces of paper money) and [he 
saw that] they were on the whole genuine articles. Consequently, he released them 
(i.e., those accused of counterfeiting) . 

As for all powerful officials and influential people, of whom the people stood in awe 
as if they were tigers and wolves, Yu-jén in every case arrested [them] and meted out 
[punishment] in accordance with the law. All of the territory within his jurisdiction 
was in good order. [The Emperor] summoned [him] and appointed [him] chien-ch‘a- 
yii-shih Be Be ie) bh 

In the eighth moon [12 September-10 October] Ying-tsung c. suddenly died at 
Nan-p‘o AH". The rebel minister T‘ieh-shih #%4E (Tes) dispatched an envoy who 
arrived from Shang-ching ER. He sealed the palace depository and collected the 
seals of the “hundred (i.e., various) officials” [at the Court]. [Then] Yu-jén knew 
that the affair was urgent (i.e., that there was an emergency). Forthwith he pre- 
ceeded to report [it! to the yii-shih-chung-ch‘éng 7 SH HB IK, Tuna Shou-yung ; aa 
it . Shou-yung said, “The affairs of the palace are not things about which you 
ought to inquire.” : 

Yu-jén straightway [8b] wrote a memorial in which he set forth the crime of Shou- 
yung as well as of the ching-li #&/RE, To-érh-chih-pan 3ZR ABE (Dorjibal), the 
chien-ch‘a-yii-shih, Kuo Yeh-hsien 3[415€ (Esen) and Hu-tu-a 2 AbPJ (Qudu’a) 
of being associated with (i.e., in cahoots with) T‘ieh-shih (Te3) and therewith 
waited. By the tenth moon [10 November-8 December] T‘ieh-shih (Te3) crouched 
to be executed. 

When the T‘ai-ting-ti , ik issued [from] Shang-tu _L@f, the yii-shih-ta-fu, 
Niu-tsé $##E (Ni’iijei), preceded him in returning to the Capital. 

Yu-jén straightway took the memorial out of his sleeve and sent it up [through 
Niu-tsé (Ni’iijei) who returned to the Emperor]. When the Emperor arrived, again 
he sent up a memorial [wherein] he said that So-nan Jas. son of T‘ieh-mu-tieh-érh 
DARK 58 (Temiider), was associated with (lit., “was associated in knowing the 
details of”) the great rebellion and he begged that [the Emperor] grant [him] ex- 
emplary punishment and that his brothers should not be allowed to go in or out of 
the palace. The chung-shu [-shéng] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih, Wana I #8, and the 
yu-ch‘éng, Kao Fang By » were unjustly deprived of rank and the Ssii-ch‘uan 
hsing-shéng p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih, Cuao Shih-yen HATE ZE, suffered disaster which 
was particularly cruel. In every case, he requested that [the Emperor] remove their 
injustices and reinstate them in office. 

Then he presented ten items for making right the beginning [of the reign]. The 
first was that in helping the heir apparent it would be appropriate first to teach and 
guide [him]. The second was that in selecting the senior (i.e., highest) officials it 
would be appropriate first to cultivate [them in civil service]. The third was that in 
having access to (lit., “penetrating the registers in”) the palace it would be appro- 
priate to distinguish the eminent and the lowly. The fourth was that in order to (lit., 
“when one wished”) pay careful heed to [the matter of] military power it would 
be appropriate to pare down concurrent commands. The fifth was that, inasmuch as 
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armaments were in disrepair, it would be appropriate to repair and shine [them] up. 
The sixth was that, in the case of the wives and concubines of rebel ministers, it 
would be appropriate that one forbid influential officials to demand [them as their 
concubines or slaves]. The seventh was that, since, in the case of previous amnesties, 
[they were declared] for the expediency [9a] of stopping a crisis (lit., “ [quick] 
change”), it would be appropriate again to issue an edict and thereby rectify names. 
The eighth was that, in the case of the sons of T‘ieh-mu-tieh-érh #h7ARZK 5 
(Temiider), it would be appropriate that one list [their] property and confiscate [it] 
and thereby one could warn the evil. The ninth was that one should examine into 
expenses and thereby reduce the people’s taxes. The tenth was that one should reduce 
parasitism and thereby lessen the strain on the national budget. 

The Emperor, for the most part, followed them. 

In the first year of T‘ai-ting = %E [1324], for the first time, one established the 
chan-shih-yiian iE Ais . [The Emperor] selected [him] as chung-i FP ige. [Subse- 
quently] he changed [him in office] to chung-shu[-shéng] tso-ssii yiian-wai-lang *P 
& (4) ABA. 

When there was a famine in the Capital area, Yu-jén proposed that it be given 
relief. His colleagues (lit., “ [those of] the same rank”) rebuked [him] saying, “ Your 
words, indeed, are good. What about the dent it would make in the state (i.e., the 
national budget) ? ” 

Yu-jén said, “[That is] not so. The people are the fundament [of the state]. If we 
do not harm the people, how could we harm the state? ” 

Ultimately he laid the matter before the ch‘éng-hsiang ZH and [thus some] 
400,000 hu {§} of grain were distributed for relief. Those of the people who relied 
upon it and thereby lived were a large majority. 

As for the national academy, [in accordance with] precedents, [the students] usually 
were offered up [to the li pu wea) for official employment according to the order of 
[their] accumulated credits. The executive ministers (i.e., state council), using the 
proposal of the [kwo-tzii-lchien-ch‘éng [Bd-F-] BY2K Cuane Chii-yen ifs te BE, wished 
to abolish it (i.e., this system) and make the selection of virtuous conduct the 
important thing. 

Yu-jén refuted him saying, “ As for the [system of] accumulated credits, although it 
fadmittedly] be imperfect (lit., ‘not yet entirely good’), yet [through it] one may 
obtain men of wide learning who are capable of composition. If you say, ‘[From now 
on let us have] only the selection of virtuous conduct,’ the pretext, indeed, is excellent. 
[However,] I fear that, [as for the men so selected,] in all cases, they will be [those 
who have] a wholesome appearance, [but] deep (i.e., unfathomable) emotions (i.e., 
men whose real feelings are hidden) and they will specialize (lit., ‘ concentrate [their] 
attention’) in pretense (lit., ‘exterior embellishment’). In some cases [9b] they 
might be stupid and [even] incapable of recognizing [the character] ting J (i.e., 
illiterate) .” 

The debate [went on] for a long time and there was no decision. 

In the sixth moon of the third year [80 June-29 July], he was elevated to [the 
office of] yu-ssit lang-chung AW BARR. That affair was, subsequently, put into 
effect. After [a time], again it was suspended. 

[In the matter of] arresting robbers, [in accordance with] precedents, there were 
rewards [given to those effecting the arrest]. Those who discussed [the matter of 
giving a reward], in many cases, suspected the falseness [of the case in question]. 
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[Consequently,] there were cases which had dragged on for forty-odd years. Crowds 
[of people] complained at the head (i.e., in front) of [his] horse. 

Yu-jén said, “ Robbers and bandits are now in blaze. If [in the case of judging 
rewards] we see flaws too meticulously, in an emergency (lit., ‘slow or fast’) how 
might we employ men [to catch robbers]? If it had only gone through the verification 
of the commissioners of the relevant pu K, [then] in every case one would have 
given [them] official rank.” 

After a while, he was transferred to [the office of] tso-ssii lang-chung Fe BIBS PR. 

Whenever he took part in (lit., “ encountered”) a joint discussion [in the tso-ssiil, 
Yu-jén frequently contested the advantage or disadvantage of affairs [under dis- 
cussion]. [As a result,] he cleaned up (lit., “sprinkled and swept”) the accumulated 
clutter [of items of business] and there were almost no documents left over. The 
tu-shin bt Sune Pén RA, upon leaving [one of the meetings], spoke to people 
saying, “This is [reminiscent of] the discussion of affairs in the Chén-kuan AR 
and K‘ai-yiian BAJU [periods of the T‘ang a dynasty]. 

The following year he went in mourning for his father. 

In the third year of T‘ien-li KE [1830] he was promoted to [the office of] Liang- 
Huai tu-chuan-yiin-yen-ssii-shih PEAS SE Bf. 

Prior to this, the salt regulations were in deterioration. In the Court discussions 
it was thought that without Yu-jén one could not accomplish the affairs [of the salt 
regulations]. That is why there was this command [to promote him]. Yu-jén inquired 
into and investigated the items of corruption. He established [new] regulations and 
adapted them [to those already existing]. The national revenues consequently mounted. 

In the second moon of the second year of Chih-shun 2ENIB (27 February-26 March 
1332] [the Emperor] summoned [him] to participate in a discussion of the affairs of 
the chung-shu-shéng. Not long after, because he went into mourning for his mother, 
he departed. 

In the first year of Yiian-t‘ung JC [1333] again [10a] he was summoned to 
participate in discussions [of the chung-shu shéng]. 

In the following year, [the cyclical year] chia-hsii FA EX [1834], he was appointed 
chih-shu-shih yii-shih ek ogisletel and was transferred to [the office of] k‘uei-chang- 
ko hsiieh-shih-yiian shih-shu hsiieh-shih 4572 Ph BL Be FFB. As before, he 
looked after affairs in the censorate. 

It happened that the vice-ta-lu-hua-ch‘th 3E EAE TR (darwyaéi) Wan-pu sch 
(Elb) relied on the influence of the ch‘éng-hsiang and became [a member of] the 
palace guard [in] the Eastern Palace. His conduct was somewhat lewd and sordid. 
[Some] yii-shih impeached him. Wan-pu (Elb) hid in the home of the yii-shih-ta-fu 
HARKER (i.e., the head of the censors). Yu-jén arrested [him] and sent him off. 

In the ninth moon [29 September-27 October] he was appointed chung-shul-shéngj 
ts‘an-chih chéng-shih chih-ching-yen-shih Haar a ] BE Ene Bt Snee ZE H. The Em- 
peror issued an edict [to the effect] that the ministers should discuss elevating the 
honorary title of the huang-t‘ai-hou SAKE to [that of] t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou y 
| | |. Yu-jén said, “His Majesty’s relationship to the huang-t‘ai-hou is [that of] 
mother and son. If He should confer [the title of] t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou, then He will 
become a grandson. It is not the [proper] etiquétte.” 

The multitude [of ministers] did not follow him. 

Yu-jén said [in rebuttal], “In the present system, when [we] grant posthumous 
honors to the grandfather and grandmother, the [rank] is [always] one grade lower than 


4 
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[that granted to] the father and mother, for the canon for extending (lit., ‘ pushing ’) 
the [Imperial] grace is heavy anear (i.e., ‘is more for those who are near’) and is 
light afar (i.e., ‘is less for those who are far’). Now we honor the huang-t‘ai-hou as 
t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou. This means that we push [her away] and make her more distant. 
And so, on the contrary, we shall slight her. Is this the so-called ‘honoring her’ ? ” 

[The Emperor] did not listen to him. 

Because the chung-shul-shéng] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih, Ch‘é-li T‘ieh-mu-érh $x EH 
bs 7K 5, (Ceri[g] Temiir), harbored a private resentment, he memorialized [to the 
effect] that one abolish the chin-shih E+ examination. Yu-jén [10b] contested it at 
the Court in a very bitter manner, but he was not able to prevail. Subsequently he 
declared himself ill and remained on leave of absence. The Emperor insisted upon 
his getting up and appointed [him] shih-yi-shih FFT) B . 

It happened that the “cudgel barbarians ” #&Af of Ju-ning 7x Hf revolted. Among 
the grand ministers there were those who disliked the Chinese officials [at the Court). 
They took the pennants as well as the counterfeit Imperial patents which the bandits 
had fabricated and distributed [them] on the floor [of the Court]. They inquired 
saying, “For what are these intended?” Their guess was that the Chinese officials 
would avoid mentioning that they meant rebellion. They would thereby hit them 
with punishment. 

Yu-jén said, “ These have established a nien-hao SF #fé and have declared themselves 
heir apparents of Li lao-chiin 2A (i.e. Lao tzi). They direct troops and 
therewith match themselves against the government forces. Their rebellious aspect 
is very clear. What else is there to say? ” 

Their words subsequently were blocked. 

In a Court conference there was the intention of putting into effect the old law 
of cutting off the nose, establishing a hsing-shu-mi-yiian 4¥ Ha Be, and forbidding 
the Han-jén Zi A and Nan-jén Fi | to study the Mongolian and Uighur scripts 
RABS re. Yu-jén, in every case, contested and stopped it. 

At the beginning of the second Chih-yiian 32 JU [period] [1335-1340], Han Kung-p‘u 
eA ie of Ch‘ang-lu ig. because one had hidden military weapons in [some] 
homes, consequently brought up a great criminal charge. It implicated [people in| 
the t‘ai %& as well as the shéng BG . In many cases on account of bribery they were 
defeated (= were punished), only that there was not the name of Yu-jén. On this 
[account] those who hated him did so the more. 

Yu-jén considered that he should not remain [at Court]. Consequently he returned 
to Chang-té ait . Afterwards he traveled between the Hsiang #j and the Han pe 
in the South. 

In the sixth year of Chih-yiian [1840] the Emperor summoned [him] to enter the 
chung-shu|-shéng). As before he was ts‘an-chih chéng-shih. 

The following [lla] year [1341] the reign title was changed to Chih-chéng 
JE. Yu-jén vehemently advocated that the Emperor ought personally to sacrifice at 
the t‘ai-miao Ki (“ancestral temple”), that the Empress Dowager should vacate 
her position (ji.e., should not participate in the government), that the hui-chéng-yiian 
BC Ge ought to be abolished, that the renaming (lit., “changing”) of the nien-hao 
and the naming of new ministers ought to be combined into a single edict, that 
superfluous functions should be sifted and reduced [in number! and that, in the case 
of expenditures, one should cut and economize. There were many such categories 


[which he advocated]. People all approved them. 
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Later on] he was transferred to [the office of] chung-shul-shéng] tso-ch‘éng. 

In the second year [1342] Niang-chia gen (Nangyiya), Cu‘tInc Shan-pa Be 
as well as Po-lo T‘ieh-mu-érh = EEA (Bolo[d] Temiir) presented a proposal 
[to the effect] that one open the Chin-k‘ou 471 in the Hsi-shan § {lJ and lead 
the Hun-ho {#£ YH] across the Capital as far as T‘ung-chou 58 and thereby connect 
with the rice-transport [canal]. The ch‘éng-hsiang T‘o-t‘o [RHR (Toly]té < Toyto’a< 
Toytoya) sided with them very energetically. 

Yu-jén said, “As for the water of the Hun-ho, when it is swirling and violent, it is 
easy [for it] to break [the dikes] and adequate thereby to make trouble. When it is 
silted up and shallow, it easy [for it] to be blocked up and not possible [for one] to 
sail boats. Moreover, as for the lay of the land, [whether] high or low, there are very 
great dissimilarities. In vain would one make the people labor and expend treasure.” 

He was not heeded. 

Later, in the end, it was as Yu-jén said. 

Prior to this, in the days when Yu-jén’s father Hsi-tsai BE served at Ch‘ang-sha 
SV, he established a voluntary school to instruct pupils. After he died, the pupils, 
being mindful of him, established the Tung-kang shu-yiian if be for him [as a 
memorial]. The Court granted an é #§ ((i.e., superscription) and appointed officers 
and thereby made a place for the cultivation of talent. 

The nan-t‘ai chien-ch‘a yii-shih Hs ee Mu-pa-[11b]la-sha mI [11b] Hj 
Y (Mubaraga), on account of a private (lit., “slurring look”) grudge, was angry 
and said that the shu-yiian ought not to be established. At the same time he fabricated 
groundless charges to calumniate Yu-jén as well as his two younger brothers, Yu-i 
f# and Yu-fu A. 

Yu-jén, consequently, stated that he was ill and went home. 

In the fourth year [1344] he was changed [in office] to [that of] Chiang-ché hsing- 
shéng-tso-ch‘éng YLYMTT 44 Ze IK. He declined [it]. 

In the sixth year [1346] [the Emperor] summoned him to become Han-lin hsiieh- 
shih BRAKBA-. After he had gone up [to the Capital,] he again declined [this 
office]. 

A [certain] chien-ch‘a-yii-shih By Be te Pal in one memorial after another refuted 
the calumnies [against Yu-jén]. Not long after he was appointed Ché-hsi lien-fang-shih 
Tl Pa AE 3 BE. When he had not yet gone up [to this post,] again he was summoned 
as Han-lin hsiieh-shih ch‘éng-chih RAKEB--LIK'. As before he was chih-ching- 
yen-shih Fn EH. 

The following year [1347], the summer, he was appointed yii-shth chung-ch‘éng 4H) SB 
rh 7. [The Emperor] granted [him] a girdle with a white jade buckle as well as a 
set of Imperial clothing. 

Not long after, again, because of illness, he returned home on sick leave. ss 

The chien-ch‘a-yii-shih, Ta-lan Pu-hua MARE (Dalan Bugqa), held (iJ = 
%) [a grudge against] Yu-jén because he frequently criticized him. In a memorial 
he accused him very vehemently. The case, in a short while, was settled [in Yu-jén’s 
favor]. 

In the twelfth year [1352] rebels arose in Ho-nan iit WH. [Their] sounds shook [all 
between] Hol-pei] Yi) [4] and the Shuof-fang] HH [Ay]. Yu-jén planned a defense 
policy in fifteen points and therewith conferred the chiin-chiang ABE [in Ho-nan]. 
The people relied upon it and thereby were secure. 

In the thirteenth year [1353] he was caused to rise (i.e., was called out of retirement) 
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and was appointed Ho-nan hsing-shéng tso-ch‘éng iy 4 THER. The Court dis- 
patched generals to go out to conduct a punitive campaign. In the area which lies 
around Ho-nan the chains of camps were counted by the hundreds. As for all fodder 
and provisions, in every case, they depended upon [it (i.e., Ho-nan)] to furnish them. 
Yu-jén [12a] with ease accomplished the business just as if they were normal times. 

In the fifteenth year [1355] he was promoted to [the office of] chi-hsien ta-hsiieh-shih 
Ay KB. Subsequently [his office] was changed to [that of] shu-mi-fu-shih He 
3 Ball te. Again he was appointed chung-shu tso-ch‘éng pH HK 

At that time one made a taboo of words (i.e., people Sinsiilly refrained from 
frankness). Yu-jén vehemently said that, because the Court was bent on promoting 
a policy of laissez-faire, rewards were heavy and punishments light, and that is why 
the generals and men coveted the seizing of girls and treasure and did not have any 
desire to fight. Consequently they proposed a policy of inducing [the rebels] to sur- 
render. Much of what he said is not recorded. 

There was a monk whose name was K‘ai fj. From Kao-yu me he came to 
say that Chang Shih-ch‘éng §f—-BR had requested to surrender. The crowd [at 
Court] considered it fortunate that the affair [of surrender] was on the point of 
accomplishment. All greatly rejoiced. 

Yu-jén alone suspected his duplicity. Summoning the monk he interrogated him. 
As a result his (i.e., the monk’s) words were blocked and he could not answer. 

[The Emperor] transferred [Yu-jén] to [the office of] chi-hsien ta-hsiieh-shih and 
concurrently [that of] tso-yii-té Fame (“ Preceptor of the Left”) to the crown 
prince. In rank he reached kuang-lu-ta-fu if 

Yu-jén, being an “old virtue” & of previous reigns, the heir apparent treated 
him with great respect. One day, when [Yu-jén] entered to see him, just then he was 
holding on his arm a falcon bird for amusement. Hurriedly he summoned [his] retinue 
to take it away. 

In the seventeenth year [1357], because of old age and illness, he vehemently begged 
to resign (lit., “to turn over his affairs [to another]”). Only after a long time did 
he obtain his request. [The Emperor] furnished [him] with a salary. [The Em- 
peror] granted it to him for the rest of his life. 

He died on the twenty-first day of the ninth moon of the twenty-fourth year [16 
October 1364] at the age of seventy-eight. 

Yu-jén successively served [12b] seven reigns during almost fifty years. Whenever 
he encountered a great affair of the nation, there was no occasion when he did not 
exhaustively speak. In all cases [what he said] was entirely based on sound reason, 
yet thoroughly covering the human factor. 

During the time when the powerful ministers were unbridled and unscrupulous, if 
one should [even] slightly cross their wishes, usually execution or banishment followed it. 
Yu-jén decidedly did not make [any] clever plan for escaping [this] (i.e., was deter- 
mined to make no compromise). As for [items of] business, when there were those 
which were not convenient (i.e., should not be done), he clearly analyzed them and 
strongly opposed them regardless of whether there might be life or death, advantage or 
disadvantage [in store for him]. All the chéin-tzi #4 -¥- applauded him. 

Yu-jén was adept at brush and tablet (ji.e., drafting official documents) and 
skilled in composition (i.e., belles-lettres). Ou-yane Hesiian ph &, who did a 
preface for his writings, commented on his masculinity and blending (i.e., forceful- 
ness), grandness and brilliance (i.e., grandeur) swelling like layered (i.e., successive) 
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billows. When one closely examines [their content], then [one discovers that] they are 
clean and clear, deep and solid. It would appear that [Ov-yano Hsiian] praised him 
very much. 

Among his writings there are so many chiian 4 of the Chih-chéng chi JE #8. 

He was canonized Wén-chung HR. 

He had one son called Chén jf. 


°° From his biography (11b4-5) (see note 54 above), we know that Hsw Yu-jén 
received this appointment in 1346, the same year in which he wrote the Chinese 
text of this inscription. 

In the title han-lin-hsiieh-shih-ch‘ing-chih, han-lin is an abbreviation of han-lin-yiian. 
Cf. note 150 on page 118 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . . ,” note 20 
on page 33 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . . . ,” and note 13 on page 
34 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1838. . . .” For hsiieh-shih cf. RaTcHNEVSKY, 
op. cit., p. 149. For ch*éng-chih cf. note 30 on page 34 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835... .” 

5° Cf. my translation on page 18 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . . .” 

°? The word 7K (ch‘éng) (“to receive”) is missing in this text (53k1), in the 
Chung-chou wén-piao text (22a12), and in the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao text (16a3), but 
is found in Raptorr’s reproduction (1. 3), where it is the last character in the line. 
My translation, therefore, is based on the original text in that reproduction. 

°° None of the existing texts has, at this point, a word for “Imperial Order,” but 
that such a word or term, perhaps 4" (ming) or perhaps 2S (shéng-chih), was in 
the original text is obvious from the fact that after the word IK (ch‘éng) in Rap- 
LOFF’s reproduction (see note 57 above) there are twelve vacant spaces, because the 
word following ch‘éng obviously required the honorific lift. This would have put it at 
the beginning of the next line. 

°° For this formula cf. note 205 on page 59 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
i. ined 


° The words ¥E}HZ¥b are also found, in a different context, in the biography 
of Ytru Fei fi FE in Sung shih 365 (ts‘é 104) .1a4-28a2, where we read (2a4-5): 
“Fei said, ‘To form [one’s] ranks and then fight is the norm of military tactics. [But] 
the finesse of application resides in each mind.’” Cf. also Corentin Périiion, S. J, 
Allusions littéraires [= Variétés sinologiques n° 13] 2(1910) .480-481. 

“In this context N=. 

* The words J¥%ZF (hsing chi) are found, with a somewhat different sense, in the 
biography of Wer Ch‘éng bakes in T‘ang shu 71 (lieh-chuan 21) (ts‘é 17) .1a3-12a4, 
where we read (2b2-8): “[Win Y] Yen-po peat [who wished to impeach Wel] 
memorialized saying, ‘ Wet is a minister. Although he has the formality (lit., “forms 
and traces”), he has not been able to stay far away from suspicion. ...’” Cf. also 
ibid., 2b4 and 5. 

°8 For the same general theme (but not necessarily the source of this passage) cf. 
the text in Li chi 11(ts‘é 3).10a11-10b1 which James Lecce, The Li Ki, XI-XLVI 
(Oxford, 1885) [= The Sacred Books of the East XXVII], p. 104.31, translated as 
follows: 


“The breath (or influence) of earth ascends on high, and that of heaven descends 
below. These in their repressive and expansive powers come into mutual contact, and 
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heaven and earth act on each other. (The susceptibilities of nature) are roused by 
the thunder, excited by the wind and rain, moved by the four seasons, and warmed 
by the sun and moon; and all the processes of change and growth vigorously proceed. 
Thus it was that music was famed to indicate the harmonious action of heaven and 
earth.” 

**T have not found a text which might be considered either as parallel with, or the 
source of, this passage. 

The words $¢ BAe FZ Hb (lit. “the region in which Our nation raised a 
king [i.e., a true king in the sense that the term is used by Mencius]”) may be 
compared with the words ‘3 | | | | BeIEY Fy] (“in the beginning when the dynasty 
[lit., ‘ nation ’} arose [lit., ‘raised a king’] and laid a foundation”) in a text in the 
Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku lu 42 (ts‘é 11) 9al0. 

°° On 31 January 1952 Professor William Hune very kindly brought to my attention 
an early example of these words in the “ Yu Lu-shan hsii ” SF Di Wy FF by Fu T‘ao 
RIG (fl. A. D. 370), quoted under the rubric “ Lu-shan ” in the I-wén lei-chii 
FR of Ovu-yana Hsiin Bak bE hy (557-641) '7(ts‘é 2).20b1-22b5. There we read 

(20b4-5): BMRA Rtlie te L A PMI ZUR . “{There are] layered 
ranges and towering peaks, which, looking up, pierce the clouds and the sun and 
which, stooping, regard the flowing of rivers and lakes.” 

These words are also encountered in the “ Ku-kung i-lu” of Hstao Hsiin (see 
note 52 above), where we read (4a3): HERB AK th Ab A i Ignatius 
Yine Chiien-li (op. cit., p. 35) translated this passage as follows: “To the east, the 
Wan Sui Shan is bounded by the Pond of August Waves (T‘ai Yeh Ch‘ih); to the 
north and west, it overlooks the Haitse.” 

In the Hou Han shu 1(ts‘é 1).7a4, we read ik RB SR HB .. .*f’ doud:carte’ :. J 
capable of overlooking the interior of the city... .” The T‘ang commentary states 
(7a4-c): Pei EK eK . “To stoop and look is called k‘an. The pro- 
nunciation is the fan of k‘u-chien (i.e. k‘<u-ch>ien) [= k‘an].” 

°TT e., Cinggis Qan. 

°® The words #4 [HAE are from Chou I 1(ts‘é 1) 2al: | | | |. BS BRC. Lecce 
(op. cit., p. 218.5) rendered them as follows: “(The sage) appears aloft, high above 
all things, and the myriad states all enjoy repose.” 

°° For this ch‘ see note 73 below. 

7°'The word BA (hai) (“to block”) is missing in this text (53b5), in the Chung- 
chou wén-piao text (22b4), and in the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao text (16a7), but is found 
in Raptorr’s reproduction (1. 5), where it follows 5] (yin) and precedes Ba] (hai). 
My translation, therefore, is based on the original text in that reproduction. 

For remarks on the expression Ar 3 (hai hai) (lit., “to block and to close”) see 
note 73 below. 

™ For the words SEHR (tziti méng) (lit., “to engender and to germinate”) see 
note 73 below. : 

*? For the words HF ( =3F) (ch‘ou ya) (lit., “to twist / to spin sprouts”) see 
note 73 below. 

78 The ultimate source of the words S| KE Saar A Mee MARBS 
K seems to be the passage in the “ Lii-li chih” ft hts (5 —_L) in Han shu 21 
(ts‘é 6) .1al-26b10, where we read (8a7-8b1): “ This [i.e., acquiring the number 177,147] 
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is a case of the yin (‘female [principle]’) and the yang (‘male [principle]’) joining 
[their respective] virtues and the ch‘i [emanating therefrom] concentrating in [the 
cyclical sign] tz% and [thus] transforming and engendering the myriad creatures. That 
is why it tzii’s (i.e., ‘engenders’) and germinates in tzi; ch‘ou’s (i.e., ‘ twists’) and 
sprouts in ch‘ou; yin’s (i.e., ‘stretches’) and pulls in yin; .. . hai’s (i.e., ‘ blocks’) 
and closes [8b] in hai.” 

We also read (ibid., 5a8): “[In the ninth moon .. |] it (i.e. the ying-chung 
RSH) blocks up and lays away the myriad creatures and mixing [them] with the 
yang (‘male [principle]’) closes (i.e., stops up) the seeds. Its station is at hai. Its 
time is at the tenth moon.” 

In the commentaries on this passage (ibid., 5a8-9) we read: 

“Menc K‘ang nH says, ‘ Hai 4] is to lay away and stop up. To have the yin 
(‘female [principle]’) mix with the ch‘i of the yang (‘male [principle]’), one lays it 
away and stops it up for the purpose of seeds for the myriad things.’ 

“Cun Cho #4) says, ‘To close on the outside is called hai Bal’ 

“TYen] Shih-ku (Fi) fil says, ‘The pronunciation of hai Ba) is the fan JX 
of hu-tai BARE (i.e, h<u+t>ai= hai). When it says below: “It hai’s (i.e, 
blocks) in hai,” the pronunciation and meaning are the same [as here].’” 

The latter reference is, of course, to the passage which has already been cited above. 

On pages 303-304 of the third volume of his Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 
(Paris, 1898), Edouard CHAvannes rendered the words Kit + —F- K. KH 
mio ee pe ease in Shih chi 25(ts‘é 10) .4b6-7 as follows: ‘“ Parmi 
les douze caractéres du cycle secondaire, (ce tuyau correspond au) caractére hai; hai 
[304] est la méme chose que kai; cela signifie que l’influence du principe yang est 
cachée sous terre et c’est pourquoi il y a obstruction.’ ” 

In note 1 on page 304 he remarked: “Jeu de mots sur Y=. Ce dernier mot 
est lui-méme ici |’équivalent de Bal qui, prononcé hai, signifie boucher, obstruer. Au 
commencement de l’hiver, le principe de vie et d’activité est comme bouché sous 
terre.” 

™* The words HmeZ REE constitute an allusion to a passage in the Shih chi 
8(ts‘é 4).31b6-7 which reads: #8 FAL PF a eB _e 
Ft GE IK. Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 2(1897). 
$87, translated it as follows: “La disposition de son [i.e., ‘Ts’in ’°—F. W. C.] territoire 
est si.avantageuse que lorsqu’il déverse ses soldats sur les seigneurs, il est comme un 
homme qui lancerait l’eau d’une cruche du haut d’une maison élevée.” 

CHAvVANNEs did not comment on this text in his translation. The commentaries 
in the Shih chi read as follows: “Ju Shun says: ‘ Ling aA is a jug to contain water. 
To occupy the top of a high building and to pour out (i = FA) water in a ling 
means that its downward force is easy. The pronunciation of FE (chien) is 
(chien). Cutn Cho Bey says: ‘ Ling [is] a jar which resembles a vase.’ ” 

The very same passage is found in the Han shu 1 (ts‘é 1) .7b9-10. Homer H. Duss, 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1 (Baltimore, 1938) .110, rendered it as 
follows: “Its [i.e., Ch‘in’s—F. W.C.] geographical situation is convenient and favor- 
able; when it sends down its troops [from the passes] upon the nobles, it is like [a 
person] on top of a high building upsetting water into a tile gutter.” 

This translation is at variance with the commentary of Ju Shun which reads here 
(7b10-8al) as in the Shih chi: “Ju Shun says: ‘Ling is a jug to contain water. To 
occupy the top of high building and [8a] to pour out water in a ling means that its 
downward force is easy.” 
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As a matter of fact, the commentators are not in agreement as to the meaning of 
the term chien ling shui, the earliest, Ju Shun, interpreting it in the sense of a person 
atop a tall building pouring out a jug of water, and others thinking that the term ling 
refers to the concave roof tile on which the water runs or the gutter. CHAVANNES in 
his translation of the passage in Shih chi follows the first of these interpretations. 
Homer Duss in his rendering of the passage in Han shu evidently follows the second 
of these interpretations. It seems, however, that neither the second nor the third 
interpretation of the word ling, however justifiable from other contexts, would fit well 
with the passage in either Shih chi or Han shu. At any rate, Hst Yu-jén, in his text, 
seems to follow the first interpretation. Cf. also Taxkiaawa, Vol. 2, p. 71, Han shu 
pu-chu WARE ARTE (Ch‘ang-sha, 1900), chiian 1 [, 8b, SWCTICL, pp. 5754b- 
5755a and SWCTKLPI, p. 876b. 

This simile is of frequent usage in Chinese texts. Cf., e.g., the San-fu huang-t‘u 
(see note 44 above) 1.1b4. Cf. also the Mu-an chi Wy he HS 1(ts‘é 1) .16b3. 

75 An extensive search has failed to reveal the source, if any, of this simile. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that it was created by Hsii himself. (BARE GR at is 
possible, although not very probable, that he had in mind the words Ze ly ESP 
which are found in the biography of Sun Hui RH in Chin shu 71 (ts‘é 15) .1a2-7al 
in the passage which reads (2a5-6): “Moreover, when we have on our side a just 
cause to attack the wrong-doers, when we hold in our hand the claim of righteousness 
to punish evil, then we are the brave Wu-huo Be breaking ice or the strong 
[Mine] Pén () F¥ and [Hsta] Yii [2] F& ef. Shih chi 120(ts‘é 28) 2b8, Han shu 
50 (ts‘é 16)8a10, and Hou Han shu 28(ts‘é 11) .10a2-3] pulling a rotten cord. [Even 
the analogy of] a fierce beast swallowing a [little] fox or [that of the whole] T‘ai-shan 
pressing upon an egg or [that of] the utilization of the wind to burn the prairie are 
not adequate to compare with [the case of our task].” 


7° A possible source of the words = 347. is the passage in the “ Wei Ju-nan 
kung ho yiian-jih yii chéng-tien shou ch‘ao-ho piao” BikBARs B 9 TERRES 
Hy ea Ze [“ A Memorial (Drafted) for the Ju-nan kung to Congratulate (His Majesty) 
When He Presided Over the Central Hall to Receive the Court Congratulations on 
the First Day (of the New Year) ”] in the Li I-shan wén-chi 438 1 SHE 1 (tse 
1) .16b1-17b2, where we read (17a4-5): FEBURR ES SA R= ot Gies: the 
ceremony (ep illuminates [the glory of] the past and lights up [the pattern forj 
the future. It surpasses [that of] ‘the Five’ and ascends to (i.e., is equal to) [that 
of] ‘the Three.’ ” ‘ 

For the “Three Augusti (or Sovereigns)” cf. Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 1 (1895) .8-22. 

For the “ Five Emperors” cf. CHAVANNES, op. cit., pp. 25-96. In note 1 on page 25 
he remarked: 

“Les cing empereurs correspondant aux cing éléments sont, dans le systeme de 
Se-ma Ts’ien: Hoang-ti (terre); Tchoan-hiu (bois); K’ou (métal); Yao (feu); Choen 
(eau) .” ; 

Cf. also Paul Petuiot, TP 19 (1920) 347, n. 71. 

The ultimate source of the same words, however, may be the passage in the 
biography of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju in Shih chi 117 (ts‘é 28) .1a3-47b3, which reads (33b9) : 
ERA, PRE “(The signs of the mandate (32 4972 FE )) on the one hand are 
as good as (lit., ‘embrace’) [those of] ‘the Five’ and on the other hand are as good 
as (lit., ‘ascend to’) [those of] ‘the Three.’” 
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In the commentaries on this passage (33b9-40al) we read: “Hsi Kuang PRE 
says: ‘As for [the character] RQ (han), one [text] writes [it] 2 (han).’ [Per] 
Yin (#2) FEW observes that Wer Chao ee 4 says: ‘|The character] 4 (han) [is the 
same as the character] [mJ (t‘ung). {It means to be identical] with “the Five Ti nis 
(i.e., ‘Emperors’)” and to surpass “the Three Wang =F (i.e., ‘Kings’).”’ The 
So-yin Ea 3 says: ‘As for the virtue of “the Five 77,” [that of] the Han was com- 
paratively less [in quality]. As for the virtue of “the Three Ti,” the Han came out 
on top. That is why it says: “Less than ‘the Five’ and more than ‘the Three.’”’ 
This theory is wrong. In the Chih-lin aah of Yt Hsi = it is said: ‘ Hsiang-ju 
wished to subtract one from “the Five Ti” and replace it (lit., “fill it up”) with 
the Han. [84a] [This] being so, he regarded the Han as [one of] the number of “the 
Five Ti.” Naturally this means that it surpassed “the Three Wang.” In the present 
text [the character] We (chien) is sometimes written 4 (han). This tallies with the 
theory of Wer Chao.’ ” 

It is obvious that it is not entirely clear in this text whether = (san) refers 
to the | =E or the | A. If it refers to the | =F, it could then be either Yii of 
Hsia, T‘ang of Shang, and Wén-wang of Chou or Wén, Wu, and Ch‘éng, all of Chou. 
We should not overlook the fact, however, that earlier in the biography of Sst-ma 
Hsiang-ju we find (26a10) the words: ke F= BRHF. “The virtue [of 
the time] was more eminent than [that of] ‘the Three Huang’ and the achievement 
[of the time] excelled [that of] ‘the Five Ti.’” In this instance we also find the word 
Th (kung) which appears with 4 (lich) in the text of our inscription. The words 
kung-lieh are also attested in a later passage of the biography of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju 
(28b5). They are also found in Hou Han shu 28(ts‘é 11) .15a9. For examples in the 
Li chi cf. Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series No. 27, Index to Li Chi 
(Peiping, 1937), p. 554a. : 

In the case of the present inscription, it is perfectly clear from the Mongolian 
translation (1. 17) that the word = refers to-the | 52. However, we find the words 
ARES E used by our author in Chih-chéng chi 44(ts‘é 6) 48b2. 

7? The words 343)5 (tsao pang) occur twice in the Shu ching (Lecce 3.189 and 
480). In the first instance the text reads: PLG% | |. Lecce (3.189) rendered this: 
“*Throughout all the States that enter on a new life under me, .. .’” Cf. also his 
commentary (ibid., 7). In the second instance the text reads: Weal BRA | |. 
Lecce (3.480) rendered this: “‘.. . and its [i.e., ‘Chow’s’—F. W.C.] good govern- 
ment will be brilliantly displayed in our new-founded State.’” Cf. also his commentary 
(ibid., 10). 

78The words --2¢[H] may be compared with the words | | Ff which we find 
in Yiian shih 181 (ts‘é 54) 4b7. 

The words AxPBRE A. are from Mencius (Lecce 2.136): | | | | #SHE—2Z. 
LeccE translated these words (2.136): ‘He who has no pleasure in killing men 
can so unite it [i.e., ‘the kingdom ’"—F. W.C.].” Cf. also 2.187 (text and translation) . 
For other instances in which we encounter these oft-quoted words cf., e. g., Kuo-ch‘ao 
wén-lei (see note 33 above) 24(ts‘é 7) .12a9, Chung-chou wén-piao 21 (ts‘é 6) .9b11-12, 
and Yiian shih 202(ts‘é 58).9b6. For instances in which the words occur in slightly 
altered form cf., e.g., Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi (see note 47 above) 
60 (ts‘é 16) .12a8 and 87 (ts‘é 21) .6b12-7al. 

®° For the words }pfWF (ch‘ing-ching) cf. Sooram. and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 357a: 
“ Parisuddhi; visuddhi. Pure and clean, free from evil and defilement, perfectly clean.” 
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The term $3X (hsiang-chiao) is defined by Soormm. and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 
891a: “The teaching by images or symbols, i.e., Buddhism, v. IRB.” (For the 
latter reference cf. op. cit., p. 40a.) This unquestionably also is the sense in which 
the term was understood and used by Hst Yu-jén. That this interpretation, however, 
must be considered erroneous is evident from Paul Pe.uiot’s important note entitled 
“Le terme de RR siang-kiao comme désignation du bouddhisme ” in TP 25 (1928) .92- 
94, Prompted by a remark of E. von Zacu published in the Deutsche Wacht of Batavia 
in November 1926 with reference to the translation of the book-title Rix Rta 
(Hsiang-chiao p‘i-pien) by Friedrich Hirtu on page 318 of the first part of his article 
“ Bausteine zu einer Geschichte der chimesischen Literatur als Supplement zu Wylie’s 
» Notes on Chinese Literature”” in TP 6(1895).314-332 as “> Compendium der 
Elephanten-Religion ”, ein encyclopidisches Wéorterbuch buddhistischen Wissens, in 
sechs Biichern,” Petiiot stated on pages 93-94 of his note: 

“Tl est bien vrai que RX siang-kiao, désignation du bouddhisme, ne signifie pas 
la ,,religion des éléphants ”, mais la traduction de ,, doctrine des images” que donne 
M. von Zach n’est guére moins incorrecte. Sans doute M. von Zach pourrait invoquer 
lautorité du K’ang hi tseu tien, voire celle du Ts’eu yuan ow il est dit s.v. ,, siang- 
kiao”: ,,La doctrine bouddhique fait des images pour enseigner les hommes; c’est 
pourquoi on l’appelle aussi la doctrine des images”, et on trouverait trace de cette 
interprétation au moins dés l’époque des Song. Mais c’est que les lettrés chinois 
confucéens ne comprenaient plus ce qui était une expression technique du bouddhisme. 
L’Inde elle-méme prétendait que la doctrine bouddhique connaitrait trois périodes: 
celle de la Loi correcte ou attestée (IEE tcheng-fa), qui ne devait durer qne [sic] 
cing cents ans et était déja passée quand le bouddhisme parvint en Chine; puis celle 
de la Loi qui n’est plus qu’une ,, image” ou une ,,contrefagon” de la Loi (pratiri- 
paka), et qui est celle ott nous vivons, encore qu’elle n’eit dai durer que mille ans; 
enfin viendra la période ,, finale”, qui durera dix mille ans (ARE mo-fa). C’est la 
seconde période ou période de la Loi ,,contrefaite”, de la Loi qui ne sera plus 
qu’une apparence de la Loi, qui est appelée en chinois RR siang-kiao ou {RAK 
siang-kiao; siang traduit pratiripaka. Chavannes et M. S. Lévi se sont exprimés trés 
clairement 4 ce sujet dars J. A., 1916, II, 194, mais leur note ne parait pas avoir 
retenu suffisamment |’attention. L’exemple méme invoqué par le 7's’ew yuan va contre 
son interprétation; il est en effet emprunté a la célébre ,, Inscription du [94] Temple 
des dhita” qui est insérée au ch. 59 du Wen siuan et qui a tellement influencé 
l’épigraphie religieuse postérieure, y compris l’inscription chrétienne de Si-ngan-fou. 
Or on lit dans cette inscription TERE RRB, » Aprés que la Loi cor- 
recte (tcheng-fa) eut péri, la Loi contrefaite (siang-kiao) s’est désagrégée”, et le 
commentaire mentionne 4 ce propos les trois périodes de tcheng-fa, de siang-fa et de 
mo-fa. Malgré les dictionnaires chinois modernes, il faut renoncer & traduire siang-kiao 
par ,,la doctrine des images ”.” 

Prompted by another remark of von Zacu in the Deutsche Wacht Peuuior referred 
to the problem again in a brief note entitled “ Encore un mot a propos du Sitra des 
causes et des effets et de l’expression siang-kiao” in TP 26 (1929) 51-52. On page 51 
of this note he remarked: 

“ Par ailleurs, en fin de ses remarques, M. von Zach revient encore sur la note que 
j'ai consacrée dans le T’oung Pao de 1927 (pp. 92-94) a l’expression Ri By siang-kiao; 
jy faisais remarquer que le vrai sens de ce terme technique du bouddhisme ne devait 
pas étre ,, Religion des images” ou ,, Loi des images”, mais ,, Religion contrefaite ” 
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ou ,,Loi contrefaite”. M. von Zach raille cette interprétation. Sans reprendre le 
détail de ma note, je rappellerai que siang-kiao est la traduction du sanscrit pratiripaka- 
dharma, et que la traduction que j’ai indiquée pour cette expression est celle de Kern 
approuvée par M. Sylvain Lévi et qu’aucun indianiste, je crois, n’a contestée. . . 


” 


®°'The term ¥%{— (tz‘ti-jén) literally means “compassion and benevolence.” It is 
attested in the passage in Li chi 28(ts‘é 4) .6b7, which reads: FAR BRC. In 
Leccr’s translation (op. cit., XI-XLVI, p. 270.8) the passage reads: “The Master 
added, ‘ Forwardness takes away from gentleness and benevolence.’” 

For another example cf. the “ Chao-chou tz‘i-shih hsieh-shang piao ” AH Hl [sic] 
SB t}_ Ee [“A Memorial Wherein the Tz‘i-shih of Chao-chou Reports (His) 
Arrival (at His Post)”] of Han Yii in the Chu Wén-kung chiao Ch‘ang-li hsieng- 
shéng chi 39(ts‘é 7) 4b9-6a18, where we read (5a3-4) : “The ‘Son of Heaven’ is 
divine and holy, mighty (lit., ‘majestic and martial’) and benevolent (lit., ‘ com- 
passionate and benevolent’) .” 

®° The term ‘5 (chiieh-huang) is not registered in SoorHiL. and Hopovs, op. cit., 
but it is found in the T2‘i-hai, hips pp. 6d-7a, as a synonym of | =F, where an 
incomplete text is cited from the Shih-mén chéng-t‘ung FeFA IER. The Shih-mén 
chéng-t‘ung is found in the Dai Nippon zokuzdkyo K H AAAI, rie BRE, 
35 FA}. The complete text with the term in question is found in chiian 8.460b _ 
14-15. It may be translated: “Since the magnificent intention of the Lord of En- 
lightenment, which is bent on bringing the world to benevolence and longevity, does 
not even slight the lowest creatures which contain the spark of life, how much the 
more [does it not do so] with reference to our mankind? ” 

*¢For an early example of the term ee (ch‘én-chung) cf. the “Liang wang 
chai shih-yen ying-chih t‘ung-yung féng-tzi ” Pe ee ee toll j;3| jay [“ Wait- 
ing at the Feast in the Residence of the Prince of Liang and in Response to (His 
Majesty’s) Command Using in Common the Character Féng”] of Wer An-shih 
HRA in the Ch'tian T'ang shih AFE#F (1707 ed.) 16 (han 2, ts‘é 6) 4a11-4b2, 
where we read (4b1): “Surpassing scenery is unrolled in the garden [of the Prince] 
of Liang. [N.B. This is a play on the words constituting the name of the famous 
Liang-yiian—F.W.C.] His Majesty is pleased to repair thither. (Lit., ‘The high 
carriage moves the imperial bosom.’ = ‘ The imperial bosom moves the high carriage.’) ” 

For other examples of the term in the writings of Hst Yu-jén cf. the Chih-chéng chi 
44 (ts‘é 6) .48b2 and 47 (ts‘é 6) .70a8. 

85 The words 4x (ch‘th-ch‘th) are from the Shih ching (Lecce 5.97): IR 
| |. Lace (ibid.) rendered this verse: “A simple-looking lad you were, ...” Cf. 
also Leccr’s commentary (op. cit., p. 98, St. 1. 

8° For another interesting example of the words BL (kan-ch‘u) cf. the biography 
of SHao Yung BS HE in the Sung shih 427(ts‘é 119) .18b7-21a8, where we read 
(20b10-21a2): “And, because of Yung’s [2la] foresight, they would say that Yung 
[would] in all things [observe] how the properties are stimulated (lit., ‘that which 
the sounds and emanations move and arouse’) and generally from (lit. ‘by’) their 
activities would infer their mutations.” 

Te), Cinggis Qan. See note 67 above. 

8° The words Wg Z=04%#E constitute an allusion to a passage in the Nan-hua 
chéng-ching (i.e., Chuang-tzti) 6(ts‘é 3) .12a8-12b1, which reads as follows: 3+ pg 


HZ ERM [eb] ZA | | ZPEXAVEP. James Lecce, The Texts 
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of Taoism, Part I (London, 1891) [= The Sacred Books of the East Vol. XXXIX), 
p. 376, rendered the passage as follows: “I estimate all within the four seas, compared 
with the space between heaven and earth, to be not so large as that occupied by a 
pile of stones in a large marsh! ” 

The term tin 2 (lei _k‘ung) which Lecce rendered by “a pile of stones” has 
puzzled the commentators. Ts‘ur Chuan HERE defined it (12b6): 7X44. “It is a 
small hole.” Li Shun 2 MA defined it (12b6): AHA. “Tt is a small mound.” 
Finally, we have the definition of an unnamed commentator whose remark is intro- 
duced by the words —-Z “ One [commentator] says.” His definition (12b6) reads: 
i tR4,. “It is an anthill.” Although the term would appear to mean “a hole in 
a rock,” I have followed the last of the three definitions in making my translation. 
The meaning of the passage seems to be: Do you not consider that the world is to 
the universe as the anthill is to the swamp? 

°° The words fig (tsui-t‘u) are from the Chung yung (Lecce 1.420): BK 
Hh,— | | 2 &. “The earth before us is but a handful of soil; . . .” 

For another example of J\ SE (pa yen) cf. Liu-ch‘én chu Wén-hsiian 6 (ts‘é 4) .6b5. 
(See note 91 below.) 


°° The words Set5 > hh Re jlj<Z2-& constitute an allusion to the words 
ARBR YP ORF Py 5 ES BHA ATEZ A in Shih chi 6(ts'é 3). 
42b4-6. Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 2(Paris, 
1897) .225, rendered these words as follows: “il [i.e., ‘le duc Hiao (361-338 av. J.-C.) 
de T's’in’—F. W.C.] nourrissait le projet de rouler comme une natte tout l’empire, de 
prendre le monde dans ses bras, de lier dans un sac les quatre mers; il avait |’intention 
d’absorber @ la fois les huit contrées sauvages.” 

This actually is a passage from the “Kuo Ch‘in lun” SZ ie of Cura I Bit 
which is found in the Liu-ch‘én chu Wén-hsiian 51(ts'é 26) .1a3-6a9, where the words 
in question are found on 1a8-9. The piece was translated into Latin by Angelo Zorro ut, 
S.J. under the title of “ Kia I ministri inculpantis T‘sin dissertatio” on pages 255-261 
of the fourth volume of his Cursus litteraturae sinicae neo-missionariis accommodatus 
(Chang-hai, 1880). In his translation the passage under consideration reads as follows 
(p. 255): “habens uti stoream convolvendi imperium, complexu occupandi orbis 
spatia, sacco adstringendi quatuor maria mentem, simulque absorbendi octo plagas 
animum.” 

More recently this piece was translated under the title of “ Dissertation sur les 
fautes des Ts’in” by Georges Marcouiis on pages 56-64 of Le kou-wen chinois. 
Recueil de textes avec introduction et notes (Paris, 1926). The same passage reads 
in his translation as follows (pp. 56-57): “Il avait l’intention de rouler [pour le 
prendre] l’empire comme [on roule] une natte, de prendre toute la Chine’ comme on 
prend un paquet, d’emporter comme dans un sac [I’intérieur] des quatre mers® [57] et 
il avait le désir d’avaler les huit cétés du monde’.” 

In note 1 on page 57 Marcoutiés remarked: “Ce texte ayant été traduit par E. 
Chavannes, Mémoires historiques de Sseulsic]-ma T's’ien, t. II, p. 255 sqq. nous 
indiquerons en note les quelques petites divergences que présente notre version.” 
Hence, in note 5 on page 56 Marcoutits remarked: “(49 Y] lit: ce qui est 4 l’in- 
térieur du toit [du ciel].” Again, in note 6 on the same page he remarked: “ Ancienne 
désignation de la Chine.” Finally in note 7 on page 57 he remarked: “ Chavannes 
traduit les huit contrées sauvages, ce qui donne le sens littéral de l’expression et 
revient 4 la méme idée, ces contrées sauvages étant sensées représenter les confins du 
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monde dans toutes les directions, des quatre cétés et des quatre coins ou intervalles 
entr’eux.” 

In the Shih chi text we find the following commentaries on this passage: (a) 
Shih chi 6 (ts‘é 8) .42b4-5: “The So-yin ane says: ‘ According to the Ch‘un-ch‘iu wei 
FAKE it is said: “The vassal lords scattered (i.e., melted away) like ice and 
were rolled up like a mat.”’” (b) Shih chi 6(ts‘é 3) .42b5-6: “Cuana Yen ike 
says: ‘K‘uo 4& is to tie up a bag. [The text] states that he could wrap up and 
hold the world.’ The So-yin commentary is identical.” 

In the Wén-hsiian text we find the following commentaries on this passage: Wén- 
hsiian 51 (ts‘é 26).1a9-10: “ [Lx] Shan [2=] ae says: ‘The Ch‘un-ch’iu wu-ch‘éng-t‘u 
| | ie all says: “ The feudal lords scattered (i. e., melted away) like ice and were 
rolled up like a mat. [It was because] each vied [to outdo ihe other] in wanton 
conduct.” CHane Yen says: “ K‘uo is to tie up a bag. [The text] states that he 
could wrap up and hold the world.” The Chou I says [1(ts‘é 1).6a9-10; Leacz, 
op. cit., p. 60.4]: “The fourth line, divided, (shows the symbol of) a sack tied up. 
There will be no ground for blame or for praise.” [Liu] Liang (By) R&R says: “Chou 
shih JB) [in the preceding passage—F. W.C.] is the country of the ‘Son of Heaven.’ 
K‘uo is shéng Va (‘to fill’). It is like a bag’s being filled and tying it up. The 
‘Eight Wildernesses’ are the ‘Eight Directions.’ [The text] states that he wished 
completely to take them all.”’” 

It is interesting to observe that the commentary on the words J; ERE in Fou 
Han shu 28 (ts‘é 11) .18a2 states: “ [The expression] hsi chiian refers to the fact that 
there was no remainder (i.e., that everything in the world was rolled up like a mat) .” 

* The words IKK (chao chén) originally meant “oracle.” In a verbal usage they 
came to mean “to consult the oracle” and then by extension “to begin.” For an 
example of the words in their original sense cf. the “ Wei-tu fu” BRABBR of Tso Sst 
FE in the Liu-ch‘én chu Wén-hsiian 6(ts‘é 4) .1a5-42a10, where we read (8a10): 
“Therefore [our] oracles will make the ancients tremble (lit., ‘ will shake antiquity ’).” 

*2T.e., “their. desire not to relish killing people.” 

*? The words ERYAZ TE may be compared with the words | | | J found in the 
Chih-chéng chi 47 (ts‘é 6) .72b10. 

*4 For this term cf. Soornitt and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 250b. 

®5 For this name see note 88 above. 

°° 7 e., Shan-hsi Be DG. 

®7 See note 19 above. 

Te, Chiang-ché YLUM. 

Te. Hu-kuang WR. 

100 T e., Fu-chien jae. 

11T ¢., Ché-chiang YZ. 

102 Although Jetavana is not included in their “Sanskrit and Pali Index” (p. 498b) 
Soormitt and Hopovs, op. cit., include it in the entry on pp. 310b-3lla. Cf. also, 
op. cit., p. 298a. See also notes 104, 107, and 109 below. 

193 Cf. note 101 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338. . . .” 


104 am indebted to Dr. Kenneth Cx‘tn for kindly suggesting on 11 February 
1952 that the words mmePAEeAT AA tbe are probably from the second 
chapter of the section on architecture ( a3 BE —) in the Fa-yiian chu-lin te ab 
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ERK written by Tao-shih 34+ in 668 A.D. where, in the Taishé shinshi daizdkyé 
KER APES (Vol. 53, chiian 39, p. 591, col. 2, Il. 8-4), we find WARSI 
fk Z5/\ +B ek— FG —-+ BF in the passage reading (ll. 3-5): “ According to 
the Chih-huan-ssii Kan-t‘ung-chi | | | JS398 #2 of the Hsiian-li [Shih] ‘=f 4 [fifi] (i.e, 
‘Master of the Vinaya’) it is said: ‘The site of the Ching-lii ta-ming Chih-huan-ssii 
is generally said [to have covered] eighty ch‘ing of land and [to have contained] one 
hundred and twenty yiian (“cloisters”’). (BE AEK AB 1 || ZAR. BaN+ 
Bh— A+.) There were approximately almost ten li §2 from East to 
West.’” 

*°5 Tn note 1 on page 48 of Le sitra des causes et des effets (see note 14 above) 
Perot remarked: “On sait que la transcription ancienne usuelle du nom de Jeta est 
WEPE K’'i-t’o (*G‘jie-d‘), ce qui suppose un original dialectal du type de *Geda; la 
transcription sogdienne Kyédy’, qui doit représenter une prononciation *Ged-, est en 
plein accord avec cette forme.” 

Cf. also Soorniit and Hopovs, op. cit., pp. $10b-31la. 

10° This is an abbreviated form of | | 4% (Hsii-ta-to), i.e., Sudatta “ Well-Given,” 
the original name of Anathapindada (~ Anathapindaka ~ Anathapindika). Cf. Soor- 
HILL and Hopouvs, op. cit., pp. 298a, 395a, 488b, and 479b. 

207 The words WK PEFR EA X&ZZ are probably from the same source (see note 
104 above) which continues (#bid., ll. 5-7): “Seven hundred-odd paces South and 
West, the two men Chih-t‘o (Jeta) and Hsii-ta (Sudat[ta]) jointly constructed and 
completed it. (| | | | MADE —KRZ. [The punctuation in the Taishd text is 
incorrect—F. W.C.]) Two hundred years later it was completely burned. [This,] 
then, must have been the thirty-first year of P‘ing-wang 7, the thirteenth 
sovereign of the Chi Chou ie Bi in this land (i. e., China) .” 

*°8 The words BABS are from the Chung yung (Lecce 1.399): | | | | a 
A. Lecce (ibid.) rendered this: “his [i.e., Shun’s—F. W.C.] riches were all within 
the four seas.” 

20°'The words ApH are probably from the same chapter of the Fa-yiian 
chu-lin (see note 104 above), although not from the same passage immediately 
following that cited in note 107 above, where we read (Il. 7-10): “Although the 
Crown Prince Chih-t‘o (Jeta) in the beginning refused to sell [the land], afterwards, 
when he saw the ‘ spread gold’ i 4>, joyfully he offered it as a donation. Straightway 
he announced to the elder (i.e., Hsii-ta [Sudat (ta)}): ‘I myself shall construct the 
temple and shall not need you to help me.’ Hsii-ta (Sudat[ta]) refused. Because of 
this they jointly constructed [it].” 

In the passage from the Hsien-yii ching RR [Sitra of the Sage and the Fool], 
which is cited in this same chapter of the Fa-yiian chu-lin, we read (col. 3, Il. 17-25): 
“Hsii-ta (Sudat[ta]) requested that the Crown Prince let him buy the park in order 
to construct a monastery tia. The Crown Prince Chih-t‘o (Jeta) said, ‘If you are 
able to spread the ground with gold YY Beth Hh) so that there is no empty space 
in between I shall give it to you.’ Hsii-ta (Sudat[ta]) said, ‘Yes! I shall be careful 
to comply with that price.’ The Crown Prince only (? #I&) said, ‘I was only joking.’ 
Hsii-ta (Sudat[ta]) said, ‘The Crown Prince ought not to speak in vain.’ Thereupon, 
he engaged in an argument with him. At ihat time a Shou-t‘o-hui-t‘ien BREAK 
(Suddhavasadeva; cf. AKANUMA Chizen IP}A@ BE, Indo bukkys koyt meishi jiten 
AI RRAE AZ ial ee Hh, p. 644b[3]) transformed himself into a human being. 
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He adjudicated [the argument] and said, ‘ Now, the Crown Prince, according to the 
law, ought not to speak in vain. When the price is already settled, it is not fitting 
[for one] to change his mind.’ The Crown Prince, thereupon, gave in. Then he (i.e., 
the Suddhavasadeva) caused men and elephants to carry the gold and issue from 
within the eighty ch‘ing re [of land]. In a twinkling it was about to be covered. 
As for the remainder [there was] little land [left uncovered].” 

%29For another example of this term cf. Yiian shih 175(ts‘é 52).10b2. For the 
relation of the chih to the shu cf. Corentin Pétitton, S.J., Allusions littéraires 
[= Variétés sinologiques n° 13] 2(1910) 502. 

111 For an early example of $p#fF (ti-kou) cf. the first line of the second chapter on 
architecture in the Fa-yiian chu-lin (see note 104 above). 

*12 For this name cf. Soornit, and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 366b. Cf. also E. CHAVANNES, 
TP 18 (1912) .602, 624. 

48 For an interesting example of the words Aap (mou shéng) in a Buddhist text 
cf. the Shih-mén chéng-t‘ung (see note 83 above) where we read (3.389a P 11-12): 
“Scholars venerate them (i.e., the Nine T‘ien-t‘ai patriarchs) almost as much as 
(lit., ‘as if they matched impressiveness with’) the liu-chi.” 

The earliest attested example of these words seems to be that found in the “ Ssi-li 
chiao-wei Yang Huai piao-chi ” ike 3/455 BEBE (“A Memorial Tablet (Dedi- 
cated) to the Ssi-li chiao-wei Yana Huai”). Cf. the text of the “memorial tablet ” 
found, for example, in the Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien A> i (1805 ed.) 15 (ts‘é 6) .5a9- 
6al, where we read (5b7): “His good younger brother in merit and virtue was 
equally glorious (lit., ‘matched impressiveness’) .” 

*44 For this name which signifies “ Vulture Peak ” cf. Soormiti and Hopovs, op. cit., 
p. 488b. 

*15 See notes 1 and 2 above. 

1° The locus classicus of the words #¥%#H (ching shih) is the opening verse of the 
“Ling-t‘ai SSE” in Shih ching (Lecce 4.456): | | @%£. Lecce translated it 
(4.456): ‘“ When he planned the commencement of the marvelous tower, ...” Cf. 
also Leccr’s commentary (ibid., St. 1). 

47 'The term EL (lung-hsing) is found in the biography of Fina Yen {fff 
in Hou Han shu 28(ts‘é 11) .8a7-24b3, where we read (12b7-8): “The Emperor 
because of [his] holy virtue and spiritual majesty arose as a dragon and soared as a 
phoenix.” 

™8The words MAKUBA are from the passage in the Chou I 5(is‘é 1) .9a5-6 
which reads: BATRA | SB | it | |. Lecce, op. cit., p. 254.3, rendered this: 
“Thang changed the appointment (of the line of Hsia to the throne), and Wa (that 
of the line of Shang), in accordance with (the will of) Heaven, and in response to 
(the wishes of) men.” 

Our author uses the same words in the “ Yiian ku yu-ch‘éng-hsiang Ch‘ieh-lich kung 
shén-tao-pei ming” (see note 20 above) (5a7). 

119T have not found another example of the words 44 1f-F-¥£, but the association 
of ming “name” and shih “reality” in this manner is extremely common in literary 
and philosophical texts. The juxtaposition of the two words in Mencius, however, 
(Lecce 2.432) is not an instance in which they are “opposed to each other,” as 
expressly indicated by Lecce in his commentary (2.432.6). 
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329 See note 88 above. See also “Introduction,” p. 25. 

#21 See “Introduction,” p. 25. 

*22See note 38 above. See also “Introduction,” p. 25. 

728 See note 38 above. See also “Introduction,” p. 26. 

124The words I#hE (chiin-chi) are from Chung yung (Lecce 1.422): | | 
RK. Lecce rendered this passage (1.422): “[it (i.e., ‘the path proper to the Sage ’— 
F. W.C.) sends forth and nourishes all things,] and rises up to the height of heaven.” 

**5T.e., the Mongolian emperors from Cinggis Qan to Toyon Temiir Qayan. For 
the words Ae (lich-shéng) cf. note 36 on page 44 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862... .” The association of these words and the words chiin-chi 
(see note 124 above) is apt in view of the association between the words pl 
(shéng-jén) and the words chiin-chi in Chung yung (Lxeccr 1.422). 

*2°The words BAFE (kuei-i) are found in the Shih-i chi #43RB#E [Record of 
Gleanings] in the Ku-chin i-shih FPRHE in the passage which reads (7[ts‘é 
14].803): “He (i.e., Wei Ming-ti FAA ) extensively sought the elegant and unusual 
(i.e., wonderful). Precious gifts were thus collected. Embellishing the pavilions was 
not finished for several years.” 

#27T.e. Qorum. The term ZE#S (hsiung tu) is found in the “Chiang-ling wang 
hsing ” ea [“(The City of) Chiang-ling Desires (lit., ‘Hopes for’) a Visit 
of His Majesty ”] of Tu Fu (see note 17 above) 12.43b8-44b7, where we read (44a2): 
“The mighty capital is magnificent and beautiful.” 

1281. “Imperial Words.” For an early example of =e (yii-yin) in the sense 
of “Imperial Words” cf. the “Ch‘ang-mén fu” feP4 fi of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju in 
the Liu-ch‘én chu Wén-hsiian 16 (ts‘é 9) .10a6-15al, where we read (11a8): “ Would 
that [Your Majesty] be pleased to interrogate [me] and [thus] by myself [I] shall 
advance [toward you]. [Thus I] shall succeed in receiving (i.e., hearing) Your ‘Jade 
(i.e., Precious) Voice’ (i.e., ‘the Imperial Words’) .” 

#2° This is a rhetorical question which anticipates an affirmative answer. The im- 
plication is that it had been predetermined (in a Buddhist sense) that the text of 
the inscription should be composed during the reign of Toyon Temiir. 


28° With the words | | {CBX cf. the words IGE RE | in Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei 26 (ts‘é 
7) .23a4. 

1*1 At this point the prose text terminates and the verse begins. For the words $A 
(ming yiieh) cf. notes 205 and 206 on page 59 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862... ,” note 263 on page 62 of “‘ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335... ,” 
and note 120 on page 50 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338... .” 

This ming consists of thirty verses with seven characters to a verse. The rhyme 
is -u~ -ii and -ou. 

182 For the term wes (hung-méng) cf. the Nan-hua chéng-ching (i.e., Chuang-tzi) 
4(ts‘é 2) .86b1 et passim. In the commentary on the term we read (37a4-5): “(Hung- 
méng): As the characters. Sst-Ma says: ‘It is the natural original (i.e., undifferen- 
tiated) atmosphere.’ One [commentator] says: ‘It is the atmosphere over the sea.’” 

Leccr (op. cit.) states in note 2 on page 300 of his translation: 

“I have preferred to retain Yiin Kiang [i.e.,  f—r. W.C.] and Hung Mung 
as if they were the surnames and names of two personages here introduced. . . . Hung 
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Mung, again, is a name for ‘the Great Ether,’ or as Dr. Medhurst calls it, ‘the 
Primitive Chaos.’ ” 

We must not follow Lecce in this interpretation, because hung-méng means “ nebu- 
losity ” and in the text of Chuang-tzii is personified and may be rendered Nebulosity. 
(“. .. and he met [Master] Nebulosity.”) There is no question of surname and 
name. Herbert A. Giies, Chuang Tzii, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer 
(Shanghai, 1926) does a little better than Lzccr by translating the term (p. 129): 
“the Vital Principle.” 

*88Te., at the time of re-creation. For another example of BA (tsai kai p‘i) 
used by our author cf. the Chung-chou ming-hsien wén-piao 21 (is‘é 6) .1a7. 

184T e., was renewed. The words TERA (shih tsai ch‘u) may be compared with 
the words Kurz used by our author in Chih-chéng chi 30(ts‘é 5) .2b10. 

18° For the expression Whit (li chi) (lit., “to stand at the extremity [i.e., the 
polar star]”) cf. the “Yen chih fu” ae (“A Fu Wherein I State My Am- 
bitions”] by Liang Yiian-ti RICH in the “Ch‘iian Liang wén” BURY 15 (ts'é 
72) .7a10-7b10, where we read (7all): “[I] was not so good as [Nii-wa Fh) who 
stood at the polar star to repair the Heaven.” 

*8° For Huang-ti, first of the Five Emperors, ef. Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 1 (1895) .25, n. 2. 

287 For Yii Shun cf. Edouard CHAVANNES, op. cit., 1.52-53, n. 3. 

288For another example of #35 (chien pang) cf. the Liu tai-chih wén-chi 
9 (tsé 4) .19b8. 

189 The words iat (wu shu) are found in the “ Yung-ming shih-i nien ts‘é hsiu- 


ts‘ai wen” FAA — EEL % [“ Texts of the Examination Questions for Hsiu- 
ts‘ai (i.e., Candidates) of the Eleventh Year of Yung-ming (493)”] in the Ch‘iian 


Shang-ku, San-tai, Ch‘in, Han, San-kuo, Liu-ch‘ao wén (1893 ed.) (ts‘é 68), “ Ch‘iian 
Chii wén ” ca 12.3a12-4a11, where we read (12.3a138): “ [His Majesty] interro- 
gated the hsiu-ts‘ai (‘candidates’) [as follows]: ‘Although We hold the mandate 
(lit., “ signet”) and mount the throne (lit., “drive through the sky” [Cf. notes 17 
and 27 above—F. W.C.], grasp the pivot (i.e., sceptre) [of authority] and preside 


99 


over the Court (lit., “ extremity”)... . 

%4°T have not found another example of the words BAK (chui-k‘u) . 

141'The words Ix | (ao-ao) are found used of wild geese in the Shih ching (Lucce 
4,298) : Bk |. Lecce (4.298) rendered this verse: “And melancholy is their 
cry of gaou-gaou.” 

142T e., the helpless people. The words Ire (ch‘th-tzit) are found in the Shu 
ching (LrccE 3.389) : FR | |, . . . Lecce (3.889) rendered this: “ Deal with them, 
as if you were guarding your infants, . . .” 

“43'The words ff fii may be compared with the words | fii | 44 in line 15 
of the Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1838. Cf. also note 77 on 
page 47. 

*44 The words +> age seg are from.the Shu ching (Leccr 3.181): Be 
ef... PAH . Lecar rendered this passage (3.181): “‘ Why does he 
make us priee the = > |. . ‘—our prince is come, and we revive.’ ” 

The implication, of course, rs “Why did the ruler not come earlier to save us? ” 


5 
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45 For the term FX (t'ien-ko) cf. note 300 on page 65 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 ... ,” where the word “lance” should be replaced by “ halberd ” 
and where the translation of the title of Han Yii’s memorial should be replaced by 
that found in note 82 of the present inscription. 

4° The words Fk (t'ien-chu) are found in the biography of Cu‘in T‘ang sige 
in Han shu 70(ts‘é 21) .5b9-22a5, where we read (11b3-4): “[Your] subject [Kan] 
Yen-shou CH) bis —4 and [Your] subject [Cu‘in] T‘ang, commanding the righteous 
troops, put. into effect the Heavenly punishment.” 

147 Tt is the opinion of Professor William Hua that the character af) (hsin) might 
be an error for 24> (pi), although both the Chung-chou wén-piao text (28b1) and the 
Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao text (17a8) have this reading. Moreover, it is the character sp 
(hsin) which we find in the prose text above (53b9). Professor Huna questions, 
however, the construction s{>J2 which appears to be strange and awkward. 

+48 See note 79 above. 

14° For an example to support this meaning of the word 4 (fou) I am indebted to 
Professor William Huna who, on 26 February 1952, very kindly brought to my 
attention an early one found in the Chou I 4(ts‘é 1) .5b2-8, where we read: eas 
TE. In Lecer’s translation (op. cit., p. 182.1) this reads: “If trust be not 
reposed in him, let him maintain a large and generous mind, and there will be no 
error.” In the commentary (5b3-4) we read: “Since the achievement is not yet 
evident, creatures (i.e., people) do not yet repose trust in [him].” In the shu Gt 
(“subcommentary”) in the Shih-san ching chu-shu fu-chiao-k‘an-chi (Shang-hai 
Chin t‘u-shu chii tsang pan, 1982) 4(ts‘é 1) .5b6-8, we read (7-8): “Since the achieve- 
ment is not yet evident, the people do not yet wholeheartedly submit. Hence [the text] 
says: ‘Wang fou’ [‘If they do not repose trust in (him) ’].” 

159 See note 81 above. 

51T e., fictitious or unreal. The words Sike33 (hsii-wu) appear to be Taoist in 
origin. Thus we find them in the “Ching-shén hsiin ” a ith Bl [“ Discourse on the 
Spirit ”] in Huai-nan-tzi 7 (ts‘é 2) .1a8-12b7, where we read (1b2-3): “ The void is 
that wherein the fao resides.” Cf. also Huai-nan-tzi 2(ts‘é 1).11b9. For another 
interesting example cf. the “ T‘ai-shih kung tzii-hsii” KZ AF in the Shih-chi 
180 (ts‘é 30) .1lal-82b8, where we read (5b8-6al): “The Taoist School [says]: ‘ Exert 
not!’ It also says: ‘Never exert not!’ Its real [teaching] is easy to practice. Its 
language is difficult to comprehend. Its method is to take [6a] the void as basis.” 

452 The words 492% (chih-hui) are found in Mencius (Lecce 2.183): BEAR 
| |, A hn Fe Hh . Lecce rendered this (2.183): “‘A man may have wisdom and 
discernment, but that is not like embracing the favourable opportunity.’ ” 

*8° The author undoubtedly had in mind the Buddhist terms iy 3S (chi-lo) and 
| | HEFF (chi-lo shih-chich). Cf. Soorum. and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 408a: “| 3 
Sukhavati, highest joy, name of the Pure Land of Amitabha in the West, also called 
| | fF the world of utmost joy.” However, he could hardly mean that the 
Mongols had occupied Sukhavati. I prefer, therefore, to translate the words | | [ij 
(chi-lo-kuo) as “the extremely happy countries” with the understanding that the 
author may intend to imply that the countries now under the sway of the Mongols are 
like Sukhavati. 

154 The words 5-4 (huan-yii) are found in the “Lun” #@ [“ (Moralizing) Com- 
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ments ”] (19b10-22b4) in the “Liang Chien-wén ti-chi” BEAR ACHE in Nan shih 
8 (ts‘é 3) .1a3-22b4, where we read (2la2): “His renown vibrates throughout (lit., 
‘shakes ’) the world and his benefits flow down to distant posterity.” [For the second 
part of this sentence cf. Shih chi 180 (ts‘é 30) .15b4.] 


15 The words A$4C4E may be compared with the words JJ | | E& in Tso chuan 
(Lecce 5.25). Lecce (5.26, Par. 9) rendered these words: “ [That you have recon- 
ciled the conflicting schemes of the three States,] and given rest and settlement to their 
people, [is your kindness, O prince].” 

*5° See note 104 above. 

57T e., Ogedei Qayan. See note 8 above. 


*°° This is an allusion to the famous passage in Shih chi 28(ts‘é 12) .$1a4-9, which 
CHAVANNES, op. cit., $ (1898) .488-489, translated as follows: 

“, . . Hoang-ti prit du cuivre du mont Cheou-chan* et fondit un trépied au bas 
du mont King*‘[.] Lorsque le trépied fut achevé, un dragon, 4 la barbe du fanon 
pendante, descendit pour venir cher-[489]cher Hoang-ti; Hoang-ti monta sur lui; ses 
ministres et ses femmes montérent 4 sa suite au nombre de plus de soixante-dix 
personnes; le dragon alors s’éleva; les autres officiers subalternes, qui n’avaient pu 
monter sur lui, se cramponnérent aux poils de sa barbe; ces poils furent arrachés et 
ils tombérent; ils firent tomber l’are de Hoang-ti. La foule levait les yeux et regardait 
de loin (l’apothéose); lorsque Hoang-ti fut monté au ciel, elle ramassa son arc et les 
poils du fanon en criant; c’est pourquoi les générations suivantes nommérent ce lieu 
«le lac du trépied >* et l’arc fut appelé <le cri de corbeau>?.” 

For notes 4 and 5 cf. CHAVANNES, op. cit., 3(1898) .488 and for notes 1 and 2 cf. 
CHAVANNES, op. cit., 3 (1898) .489. 


15°T.e., Mongke Qayan. See note 13 above. 


°°'The words $& | 8 of our text were undoubtedly inspired by the words | | 
x, HA | Hw, in the Lun-yii (Lecce 1.214). In Leaae’s version (1.214) these 
words read: “*‘How majestic was he [i.e., “ Yao ”—F.W.C.] in the works which 


> 


he accomplished! . . 
161 For this Buddhist Heaven cf. Soornmt and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 343a. Cf. also 

the orthography Hi! | cited by Paul Petxior on page 25 of his note “ L’inscription 

chinoise d’Idiqut-Sahri” in TP 24 (1926) .247-251, where he remarked (p. 250): 

“ XIX, 16, au lieu de JK tchen, lire Ff! teou (Fe as teou-chouai = dieux Tusita; 
cette variante de teou est connue par ailleurs) .” 

162 See note 14 above. 

263 The words DPB} (ssi ow) are equivalent to the words | Jf] (ssi mien) in the 
prose text above (53a4). In using ssi ow because of the exigencies of rhyme, Hsit 
Yu-jén may also have had in mind the passage in the Lun-yii which is found in 
Lecce 1.197 (8). 

164 See note 25 above. 

185 The words PR (shéng mo) are from the Shu ching (Lecce 3.198). Leccr 
(3.198) rendered them “Sacred counsels.” ; 

166'The words 2 | (ch‘ii-ch'ii) are found in the Shih ching in a verse concerning 
a house (Lecce 4.203): RFR EB | |. In Leaae’s rendering (4.208) this runs: 
“ He assigned us a house large and spacious.” Cf. also Leccr’s commentary 4.204, |. 1). 
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1°7 For the words Jf Bi (mang én) cf. note $19 on page 67 of “ 'The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835... .” 

68 The words $43 ff (ch‘o yu yii) literally mean “amply there was superabun- 
dance.” They seem to constitute what is technically known as Be (hsieh hou), 
that is, a quotation of which the last part is suppressed. In this instance, the last 
word of the complete quotation | | | # (ch‘o yu yii yii) was suppressed by the 
exigencies of verse, whereby Hsitts Yu-jén could use only three, not all four, of the 
characters which occur in the fu by Ts‘ar Yung Be entitled “Shih hui” Rj 
[“ On Education ”] and found in his biography in Hou Han shu 60(ts‘é 23) .1a3-32b2, 
where we read (7a4-5): ‘“‘ When they (i.e., the officials a ff; cf, 6a8) did not have 
duties, then they loosened [their] girdles and untightened [their] pendants. They paced 
with [the sound of] tinkling jade and there was more than enough leisure.” 

The ultimate sources of the words | | | | (ch‘o yu yii yii) seem to be (1) a verse 
in the Shih ching and (2) a passage in Méng-tzi. In the Shih ching (LeccE 4.405) 
we read: dai | AZ#¥. Lecce rendered this (4.405): “[Those brothers who are 
good] / Continue to display much generous feeling.” Cf. also his commentary (4.405, 
St. 8). In Méng-tei (Lecce 2.219) we read: ... AUFEHEIR, BAe | RAE 
PR. Lecce rendered this (2.219): “‘...—may not I therefore act freely and 
without any constraint, either in going forward or in retiring?’” In his commentary 
(2.219.5) he remarked: “ We find the phrase £5 5 AZ +, with the same meaning as 
the more enlarged form in the text.” It is obvious that, in the printing of his commen- 
tary, something was omitted, presumably a reference to the Shih ching. 


109 See note 42 above. 
179 See note 53 above. 
171 The words Ax #4>BERF A seem to constitute an allusion to the passage in 


the Lun-yii which reads (Lecce 1.821): AWA REF, eT AS BR . LeacE rendered this 
(1.821): “‘ But is it not said, that, if a thing be really hard, it may be ground 
without being made thin? ” 

72'The words fE BS (i wan) are found in the Shu ching (Lecce 3.287). I have 
adopted Leccr’s rendering in my translation. 
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THE SINO-MONGOLIAN INSCRIPTION OF 1846 


Part II 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 
(1) [.. .] 


[2] [Cinggis qan yeke or-a sayuysan arban tabuduyar on] ging 
luu [jil-diir] Qorum-a sayuyu balayesun orosiyuluysan 
ajuyu. goyin-a 

[3] [Ogedei qayan... tiiriin] sayi ordu[-ban] bosyayuluyad 
tegiinece ulam siim-e-yin ger bosyayulur-un degtii nédii- 
giljii keyid-i bosyayulyu uCir es-e boljuyu. 

[4] [Mongke qayan bing luu jil-diir (?) jalyamjilayujluyad ye[ke 
Burjgan suburyan-i gorin biirkiikiii-e ayui 6ndiir gau 
bosyayultuyai kemen urad-i qurayaju bosyayulyui-dur 

[5] [.. . Si @6n-diir . . .] songyuju ulam ulam [. . . qada}yala- 

yuluysan-u tula siim-e-yin ger iilii udan sedkil-iyer 
biitiigsen ajuyu. ene siim-e-yin ger kemebesii 

[6] [. . . tabun dabyurtu .. . 6ndiir inu yurban jayun Gi 

. .- door-a inu dérben eteged-tiir doluyan] gen-tii 
keyid[-i bosy]ayuluyad tede dotor-a burqan-nuyudi 
nom-un yosuyar jergeber orosiyuluysan ajuyui. yayai jil 

[7] [Buyantu qayan yeke or-a sayuyad . . . kemen sonoscu yen 
king Si Césgem-i ilejii . . . qoyiJn-a yuéin nigen od boljuyu. 
Ji jing Sim morin jil-diir 

[8] [suu-tu  qayan uridus-yuyan ujayur-un yajar ba qoyar 
seée]d-iin joban bosyaysan-i sedkijii jrly-iyar endecte Buda- 
siri-yi ilejii Qorum Singun yiuéing Oriigtemiir-liige qamtu 
qadayalaju 

[9] [. .. dérben od boluyad . . .] kiimiin-ii nidiin-i j[. . .Jelkii 

metii Goy-tu boljuyu. siim-e-yin ger-iin dotor-a yadan-a 
deger-e ba door-a jiruysan sigiisiilegsen 

[10] [. . .] bolyaysan-i alin-i mayta[ju] baraydayu. oréin inu 
qoriyan nédiijii qoyar dabyur jergeber yurbayad qayaly- 
a-tu bolyajuyu. g-an-ata : 

[11] [gorin jiryuyan tiimen tabun mingyan iilegii Jung tung 
siikes Gau yaryaydayad . . .] biigetele ediigeki iiile 
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[a]d[alidyabasu] uridaqi-aéa iilegii boluysan ajuyu. bing 
noyai jil arban nigen sara-yin doluyan sinede 

[12] [suu-tu qayan . . . kemjen G¢ibesii Gingji Yiu Sim [. . .] 

bicig-i joyiyatuyai kemen 

[13] [jrly boljuyu. Yiu Sim .. . ayuyad nemiged iigiiler-iin . . .] 

torégiilkii [. . .] yosun-i bi mayui uyay-a iigegii ker 
iigiil[ekii . . .] 

[14] [. . .] 6gidejii (?) térégiiliin manduyulurun biigiide deger- 
ete door-a kiirgeyii. adalidyabasu tariyan usulayui-dur 
usun-i 

[15] [. . . 6ndiir-eée boyani-dur ber kiirgeyii . . .] ulus bayi- 
yulyui-a joyistu yajar buyu. tngri-yin mér kemebesii 
iimer-eCe egiisiiged tiimen jiiil ed-i térégiiljii mandu- 
yulumu. 

[16] [...|-i enerin asarayu bui. adalidyabasu deger-eée door-a 
éndiir-eée boyani-dur kiirgekiii ger deger-eée usun-i 

[17] kemekii [. . .Jturbel mital iigegiii-e ulus quriyaysan 
erten-ii sam yong uu di kemekiin-i qoyitus ba Q-an 

[18] [. . .] Qorum-a sayuyu balaya[sun orosi}yuljuyu. 

Ogedei qayan 
Mongke qayan ayan deger-e yabubasu ber kiimiin-ii 

[19] [amin-i qoruyayu iigei-yi . . .] Burqan-u Sasin nom-un 
yosun[-i dayan] dotorayan sedkir-iin nom Sasin-i del- 
geregiljii iilii uyayun mungyay-ud-i sayid udumiyar 
uduy-a 

[20] [. . .] yeke kiindiilemdegii sedkil-iyer es-e [degejilebesii 
. . .| ba siim-e-yi bosyayulyu siltayan ayin kii bui j-e 

suu-tan 

[21] [degediis . . .] jiluya-dur-iyan oroyulyu yerii [. . .jjuyu bi 

mayui boyol Yiu sim engke amuyulang éay-tur térégseber 
dotoyadu yadayadu balayad-tur 

[22] [. . .] Qorum-aéa iregsed ene siim-e-yin [ger . . .] Samsi. 
Si Gn. Gangje. Wu gen. Gigeiin yajar-a kiiriigsed ji¢i 
Qorum-a noyalan odéu qgariju 

[23] [. . .] balayasun-dur biikiin yeke siim-e ger Qorum-un 
[. . .] kemeldiibei. erte Sakimuni Burqan-u éay-tur nigen 
Citawan neretii siim-e-yin ger oréin 
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[24] [nayan king . . .] toyid-un sayuyu keyid nigen jayun 
gorin bo[syayulbai. Cita Sudata] qoyar kii kiimiin bos- 
yayuluysan ajuyu. ediige ulus 

[25] [...maran uryuyu-aéa nara|n singgekiii-diir kiirtele nige- 
diigsen-diir tere Citawan siim-e[-yin ger kemebesii . . .] 
(?) metii Gndiir yeke biigetele Coytu uran biikiii-ber 

[26] [Casutu] ayula metii Gndiir biigetele Gantiragud ayula- 
dur ber adali buyu tiir[iin ner-e tigegii boluysabar . . .| 

[27] [suu-tan degediis Qing On] kemen nereyidciigii. Qing On 

kemebesii yeke Mongyol ulus-un nee 

[28] suu-tan degediis tngri-yin jrly-iyar tiiriin 6ber-iin ulus bayi- 

yulun ..?.. ..?.. uéir[. . .](?)-dur masi nairaldun teng- 
éeldiimii. Qorum biiriin 

[29] urida On éang luu neretii Gdlge biilege. [qoy]in-a basa 
[jon yiin si boljuyu. qoyin-a basa sén ui si boljuyu. 
qoyin-a basa Ling bui qing jungsu Sing boljuyu. bing 
luu jil-eée inaysi-da yeren nigen od] boljuyu. urida 

[30] suu-tan degediis altan bey-e kiiriigsen balayasun ene metii 

coy-tu yeke siim-e[-yin ger .. .] 

[31] suu-tu qayan-u altan Cikin-diir kiirgegiileged saéa 

jrly-iyar [. . .] (?)€ cing (?) iinen 

[32] yayiqamsiy sayin a ayimiin yeke buyan-tu iiile-yi ker 
iigiilejii barayday[u ... (?) kemejiigii] 

[33] terigiilesi iigei ois inaysi-da delekei ulus samayuray- 
san-u qoyin-a 

[34] Cinggis qan tordjii delem-e qaris-un qad-i deyilejiigii. [yeke] 

Mongyol ulus baf. . .] 
[35] unaysan nabéin-i [ (?) cdblen] 
[36] kii¢iiten ..?.. 
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INDEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 


[N.B. All numbers refer to lines of the text. Proper names are capitalized. Words 
of Chinese origin are identified by characters, with their modern Mandarin readings. 
The Ancient Mandarin readings are given, where possible, in the notes to the trans- 


lation of the Mongolian text.} 


a 32 
a- 
ajuyu 2, 5, 11, 24 
ajuyui 6 
-a (dat.-loc.) 2, 7, 15, 18, 22 (2) 
-ata (abl.) 10, 11 (uridaqi-ata), 22, 
25 ({-aéa]) , 33 
adali 26 
adalidya- [= adalidqa-] 
adalidyabasu [= adalidqabasu] 11 
([ajd{alidyabasu]) , 14, 16 
ayui Ondiir gau 4 
ayula v. [Casutu] ayula, Gantiragud 
ayula 
alin 10 
altan bey-e 30 
altan éikin 31 
amin 19 ([amin]) 
amuyulang v. engke amuyulang ¢ay 
arban nigen sara 11 
arban tabuduyar 2([arban tabuduyar]) 
asara- 
asarayu [= asaraqu] 16 
ayan deger-e 18 
ayimiin [= eyimiin] 32 
ayin[= eyin] 20 
ayu- 
ayuyad 13 ([ayuyad)]) 


ba 8 ([ba]) , 9, 17, 20 
balayad v. dotoyadu yadayadu balayad 
balayasun 23, 30; v. sayuyu [= sayuqu] 
balayasun 
-ban 3 ({-ban]) 
barayda- 
baraydayu [=baraydaqu] 10, 32 
(barayda[yu)) 
basa 29, 29(2) ([basa]) 
bayiyul- 
bayiyulyui [= bayiyulqui] 16 
bayiyulun 28 


ber 15 ([ber]) , 18, 25, 26 
-ber 6 (jergeber), 10 (jergeber), 25 
(biikiii-ber) 
bey-e v. altan bey-e 
bi 13, 14, 21 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


tL. J 
[2] *[In the (cyclical) year] ging (kéng) luu (“ dragon”) ,* * [the 
fifteenth year ° after Cinggis Qan * had mounted (lit., “ sat [on] ”) 
the great throne ‘|, he established the capital (lit., “ sitting * 
i. e., residing] city ”) at Qorum.° 

Afterwards, 
[3] *°[Ogedei Qayan “.. . in the beginning **] having just ** had 
one erect ** ** [his] ordu ** [there], when, in consequence ™’ of that, 
he had one erect a mansion of images (i.e., a temple) ,** after he 
had had one construct (lit., “ pound ’’) ** the terrace,”° the time ** 
for erecting the rooms ” had not yet come to pass. 
[4] ** [Mongke Qayan ** having (?) continued *° (it) in the (cycli- 
cal) year bing (ping) luu** (1256) ] saying, “Let one have one 
erect a broad and high gau (kao) for the purpose of enclosing ** 
and covering the ** [great * Bur|qgan *' suburyan,” * at the moment 
when he assembled artisans and had them [begin to] erect [it], 
[5] **[ (although he was) in Si G6n * (Ssii-ch‘uan) . . . ,] because 
he selected . . . and in succession * . . . had [them] supervise,** 
after a short time * the mansion of images (i.e., temple) was 
completed ** in accordance with [his] desire.*° 

As for this mansion of images (i. e., temple) , 
[6] *°[. . . having five stories ** . . . its height being three hundred 
ci, ...] Having had one erect * **[at the four sides below] 
rooms *° of ** [seven] gen “* (chien) [each], within those he installed 
the [various] Burqan ** in [proper] sequence in accordance with 
[the prescriptions of] the law.” 

In the pig year [1311] 
[7] *[Buyantu Qayan,” having sat on the great throne, hearing 
that ..., sending the yen king 3 (yen-ch‘ing-shih) Césgem ™ 


After|wards * thirty-one years *° came to pass._ 

In the im (jén) morin® (“horse”) year of Ji jing *’ (Chih- 
chéng) [1342] 
[8] **[the Suw-tw°® (“Fortunate”) Qayan,”] being® mindful 
of [the place of origin of his ancestors” and] how (lit., “ the 
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fact that ”) [the “ Two Sages ” °*] had * constructed [the mansion 
of images (i. e., temple) | with pains,” by Edict * [said, “ Let one] 
send Budasiri * hence * and [let him] supervise * together with 
Oriigtemiir,” yiucing " (yu-ch‘éng) of the Qorum Sing * (shéng) , 
[9] “*[. . . After (lit., “there having come to pass”) four years 

. .] “it came to have a brilliance “such as (?) blinds‘ the 
eyes of men.” ** As for that which one has painted, * lacquered, 
and * made [. . .]*' inside [and] outside, at the top and at the 
bottom of the mansion of images (i. e., temple) , 
[10] which could one finish * praising? ** Constructing (lit., 
“pounding ”’) an enclosure around it,®** they caused it to have 
gates in threes in double parallel rows.*° 
[11] Although * * [more than twenty-six myriads and five thou- 
sand Jung-tung ** (Chung-t‘ung) siikes cau * were issued] from 
the government,” °' [if one compare * the present affair (i.e., 
achievement) , then one discovers that **] it has been in excess 
of [that] which [there was] in former times.” 

On the seventh sine (“new [moon]”) of the eleventh moon of 
the bing * (ping) noyai (“dog”) year [19 December 1346], 
[12] **[the Suwu-tu (“Fortunate”) Qayan ...,] when... 
memorialized * saying,®* [“. . . ,” there was an Imperial Edict] °° 
saying, “Let the Gingji*®’ (ch‘éng-chth) Yiu Sim*” (Yu-jén) 
compose the text ** [. . .]” 
[13] *°* [When Yiu Sim (Yu-jén) , having feared and having trem- 
bled,’ spoke, he said,*°**] 

106 How shall I—bad and without intelligence **’—+tell the 
manner in which [. . .] causes . . . to be engendered? **. . . 
[14] *°° When *°[. . .] ..?..%* and, engendering [them], it de- 
velops [them], it entirely causes [them] to arrive (i.e., brings 
[them]) from above [to] below. 

If one make a comparison, [one recognizes that *” . . .] ** the 
water 7‘ in watering (i.e., irrigating) the fields 
[15] *°[...also causes (them) to arrive (i.¢., brings [them]) from 
the high to the low.] 

1167 | .] is a place **’ appropriate for founding a state. 

19 As for the way of Heaven,’” having begun*** from the 


118 
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North,’ it engenders and develops the myriad categories of 
things.*** 
[16] ***[. . .] lovingly cares for **° [. . .] **° 

If one make a comparison, [then one recognizes that] **” one 
causes [them] to arrive (i.e., brings [them]) from above [to] 
below, from the high to the low.’ 

29[. . .] one says **° ***[. . .] water from atop a house *” 

[17] ***[. . .] ** We who have come after [them] ** [from] the 
Qan *** (Han) [down]**’ . . . [have surpassed] *** those who are 
called the sam yong ** (san-huang) and the uu di*° (wu-ti) of 
antiquity who assembled peoples **? without hindrance and in- 
decision.**? 

[18] **[. . .] ** established ** the capital *** (lit., “ sitting [i.e., 
residing] city ”) at Qorum. ' Although 
Ogedei Qayan and Mongke Qayan were going on [military] 
campaigns,** 

[19] ***[. . . not destroying the lives] of men. *** [Following] **° the 
way of the doctrine and the law*™ of the Burqan, when they 
reflected [in] their [respective] bosoms (lit., “ interiors ’’) ,*°? *°* [they 
reflected saying,| “ Let us propagate the law and the doctrine ** 
and let us conduct ** by [our own] good conducts *** the stupid 
who do not understand,” 

[20] *°"[. . .] [If they had] not [exalted (it [i.e., Buddhism)) | *** 
6° with great respectful thoughts,’® [. . .] the reason for which one 
erects [. . .] and a temple is, indeed, thus. 

The Suu-tan (“ Fortunate ”’) 

[21] ***[Degediis (“ Emperor”)*? . . .] has [. . .] **all*® 
[. . .]*°° whom he causes to enter ** into his reins.** 

Whereas I—the bad slave ***. Yiu Sim (Yu-jén) —was born in a 

time of peace and tranquillity,’” [. . . which are] *"* in the internal 
and external cities *” 
[22] ***[. . .] ** those who had come from Qorum *"°[. . .] this *” 
[mansion] of images (i.e., temple) *"’[. . .] ** those who had ar- 
rived at Samsi?’® (Shan-hsi) , Si é6n **° (Ssii-ch‘uan) , Gangje ** 
(Chiang-ché) , Wu gen*®? (Fu-chien), and (?) Gigeiin** (? ?) 
anc had gone to Qorum in an official capacity *** and had returned 
said to one another ** [that . . .] 
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[23] **°[. . .] *** the great image-mansions *** (i. e., temples) which 
are in the city **° °[. . .] of Qorum. 

**: Formerly in the time of Sakimuni (Sakyamuni) Burqan,’” 

around one mansion of images (i.e., temple) by the name of 
Citawan *** (Jetavana) 
[24] ***they had one construct *** one hundred and twenty 
cloisters *°° for the residence of monks *” ***[. . . eighty king **° 
(ch‘ing) ]. Both *° [Cita* and Sudata *?] had men construct 
[them]. 

Now 
[25] *°* in [view of the fact] that the peoples have become one *” 
*5 {from (the place where) the sun rises] unto [the place where] 
the sun sets,” *” [as for] that Citawan ** (Jetavana) *°° [mansion 
of] images (i.e., temple) , whereas it is high and grand (?) like **° 
[. . .] and, because it is brilliant and constructed with art**... 
[26] **? While it is high like the ** [Snowy] Mountains,” it also 
is like unto Gantiragud *** (Grdhrakiita) Mountain. 

[Whereas,] in the beginning,”** *"’ [there was no name... . ,] 

[27] **[the Suu-tan (“Fortunate”) Degediis (“Emperor ”) ] 
**° named [it] *° [Qing 6n (Hsing yiian)]. As for Qing 6n™ 
(Hsing yiian) , ***[. . .] of °° the Great Mongolian Empire.*”* 

[28] **° The Swu-tan (“Fortunate”) Degediis (“ Emperor”) by 
the Command of Heaven, in the beginning, founding ** his own 
see i BES *° the occasion ** **[, . .] greatly har- 
monizes *** and accords *** with ** 

As for Qorum, 

[29] *** formerly it was the district by the name of On cang 4 
(Yiian- ch‘ang lu) .*** [After]wards again *** [it became] Jén ge 
[si **° (Chuan-yiin-ssi).. Afterwards again it became Sén ui si? 
(Hsiian-wei-ssi). Afterwards again it became Ling bui i 
jungsu sing ** (Ling-pei hsing-chung-shu-shéng) . 

From the bing *** (ping) luu (“dragon”) year to the present *‘] 
*45 there have come to pass [ninety-one years]. 

Formerly 
[30] **°[. . .] **7 the city *** whither the Golden Person * of the 
Swu-tan (“Fortunate”) Degediis (“Emperor”) came and the 
great *° [mansion of] images (i. ¢., temple) brilliant like this. 
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[31] *°* Having let it reach unto the Golden Ear ** of the Swu-tu 
(“ Fortunate ”) Qayan, immediately by Edict *** [. . .] *°*(?)pure **° 
pe (?) true ** [. . .] 

[32] *** Wondrous and good! *** Ah!**® How could it be finished *”° 
telling such ** great *** beneficial *** deeds? 


[33] 2°* After the world and [its] people ®° had been in chaos from time 
without beginning 2° to the present, 
[34] 2°? Cinggis Qan was born and vanquished the idle *** sovereigns of 
foreign realms.?® 

The [Great] Mongolian Empire 2° and 27" [. . .] 
[35] [(?) picking up]?7? Pees which had fallen ?"*[. . .] 
[36] 27> the mighty ?7°[..?.. ]2** 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


* As demonstrated in the “ Table” (see “ Introduction,” p. 22), the fragment which 
Poppe reproduced as “Ta6x. Il” (see “Introduction,” p. 22)—hereinafter called 
“Poppe II”—and the first of the two fragments which RapLorr reproduced (see 
“Introduction,” p. 22)—hereinafter called “ Radloff I”—constitute much of the first 
twelve lines of the Mongolian text of the inscription proper. From Rap.orr’s repro- 
duction of the first of his two fragments—a reproduction of the rubbing of the 
fragment—it would appear that the line which begins with Qorum-a and ends with 
qoyin-a is the second half of the first line of the inscription. However, from Poprr’s 
reproduction—a reproduction of a squeeze of the stone fragment—it is perfectly clear 
thet, in addition to the line which consists only of the words ging luu and is part of 
the first half of the line Qorum-a .. . qoyin-a in “ Radloff I,” there was adequate 
space on the stone for at least one more line. Such a line, in all probability, would 
have constituted the title of the Mongolian text of the inscription. In each of the 
printed sources of the Chinese text (see “Introduction,” pp. 4-5)—the Chung-chou 
wén-piao (21b10), the Kuei-t‘ang hsiao-kao (15a9), and the Chih-chéng chi (52b12) 
—the title of the Chinese text is $y RBI BARR. the orthography of the first 
character being #X in the first work, Hi; in the second, and 4 in the third. That 
this was not the complete title would seem to be evident from the titles which are 
attested in the Sino-Mongolian inscriptions of 1335, 1838, and 1362. In the first of 
these, the Chinese title is ATO * AB... RP. The Mongolian translation is yeke 
Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur . esis” bayiyuldaysan bi tas buyu. In the second, 
the Chinese title is K | | ; . |. The Mongolian translation is Dai On kemekii. 
yeke Mongyol ulus-un toviue.: jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan . . . biti tas buyu. In the 
third, the Chinese title is | | | | . . . JE |. The Mongolian translation is jrly-iyar 
Dai On yeke Mongyol ulus-un .. . bayiyuldaysan bit tas buyu. On the basis of 
these examples, not to mention others, it is clear that it was a frequent, if not 
constant, practice to place the words 4 3C or kK | at the head of the title proper. 
These words are frequently dropped from pieces by Yiian authors, edited and 
published under the Ming or Ch‘ing dynasty. If we tentatively assume that the title 
of the original Chinese text was preceded by the words BIC or X% |, it is con- 
ceivable, to suggest only three possible translations, that the Mongolian title was 
yeke Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur. jrly-iyar Qing On gau-dur bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu 
or Dai On kemekii. yeke Mongyol ulus-un éay-tur. jriy-iyar bayiyuldaysan Qing 
On gau-yin bii tas buyu or jrly-iyar Dai On yeke Mongyol ulus-un Qing On. gau-d: r 
bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu. 

For the words yeke Mongyol ulus cf. note 6 on pages 94-95 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949) .1-133; note 3 on 
page 105 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1385 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” 
HJAS 13 (1950) 1-131; and note 11 on page 74 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1838 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951) 1-104. For jrly see note 66 below. 
For Qing Gn see notes 220 and 221 below. For gau see note 27 below. For bayi- 
yuldaysan cf. note 2 on page 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362... ,” 
note 4 on page 105 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 ... ,” and note 2 on 
page 73 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1888 .. .” For bii tas cf. note 1 on 


” 


page 93 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. . ,” note 2 on page 105 of 


* For this character see the handwritten form four lines above. 


f 
v 
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“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1885 .. . ,” and note 1 on page 73 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1388. . . .” For Dai On cf. note 7 on page 95 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . . ,” and note 12 on page 74 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338... .” 

* For the restoration jil-diir I have been guided by the words sim morin jil-diir in 
line 7 below. It should be observed, however, that in line 6 below we find yayai 
[= yaqai] jil without the dative-locative suffix. 

*The words ging-luu are from “Poppe I.” In Poppe’s transcription (page 19, 
line 1) we find bing luu. 

On page 229 of his review in TP 27 (1930) 228-229 (see “ Introduction,” p. 19), Paul 
PELLIOT remarked: 

“Quant au bing-luuw du 2° fragment, qui peut correspondre 4 1256, 1316, 1376, il 
faut évidemment le rapporter 4 1256, qui est l’année indiquée par Hiu Yeou-jen pour 
le temple bouddhique fondé par Mongka 4 Karakorum.” 

Hsti Yu-jén does, indeed, state: RAREKIEE. (“ When the cyclical year 
[was in] ping-ch‘én Fife [1256], he [i-e., Hsien-tsung (= Mongke Qayan)] made a 
great fou-t‘u [i.e., stupa].”) However, it escaped Pr.iiot’s notice that the cyclical 
date which appears in the first line of “ Poppe II” is not this date in Hsii’s text, but 
the preceding date at the beginning of his text which is Bele (kéng-ch‘én) or 1220. 
Consequently, we must read ging luu, not bing luu. 

Ging = kéng Bt <A.C. «kong. Cf. B. Karuoren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese (1928), no. $17. Cf. A. M. kay and ’Phags-pa géiy. Cf. A. 
Dracunov, “The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin,’ M3pectun AkaqemMHui 
Hayk [Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences] (1930), pp. 627-647; 775-797, where this 
word is no. $28 in his “‘ Comparative Tables of Ancient Chinese, Ancient Mandarin and 
hPhags-pa” (ibid., pp. 781-797). 

The word luu was probably borrowed by the Mongols from the Turks, who, in turn, 
had borrowed it from the Chinese. In note 4 on page 589 of Paul Pe.uiot’s “ Kao- 
tch’ang, Qoto, Houo-tcheou et Qara-Khodja,” avec une note additionnelle de M. 
Robert Gauruior in JA 19 (1912) .579-603, we find the following valuable remarks: 

“C’est liii qu’on trouve dans les inscriptions de l’Orkhon pour désigner l’année du 
dragon (cf. par exemple W. Raptorr, Die clttiirk. Inschr. der Mongolei, 3° livr., 
p. 251); les textes de Tourfan ont donné lu pour traduire naga, en chinois 3 
(cf. F. W. K. Misuuzr, ibid., p. 20). Pour l’année du dragon, on retrouve lui dans la 
liste d’Olug Beg et /u dans celle d’Albirini (cf. le tableau dressé par CHAVANNES 
dans T’oung Pao, II, vu, 52). C’est sous cette méme forme, par l’intermédiaire du 
ture sans doute, que le nom du dragon est passé en mongol, ow il s’écrit loo (cf. le 
dictionnaire de Kovalevskii, p. 1965). M. Forke (Lun-Héng, II, 484) a déja indiqué 
que c’était sans doute long qu’il fallait retrouver sous ces formes, et non G lei, “ ton- 
nerre ”, comme I’avait cru M. Hirth. La prononciation liii (avec ii et non u) du ture 
de l’Orkhon a peut-étre sa raison d’étre; les tables du K’ang hi tseu tien distinguent 
entre a long et rid long, en mouillant le second caractére, soit l’un ou l’iin, et les 
prononciations dialectales du chinois moderne ont gardé la trace de cette différence.” 

On page 318b of the “Glossar” of her Alttirkische Grammatik mit Bibliographie, 
Lesestiicken und Worterverzeichnis, auch Neutiirkisch (Leipzig, 1941), Dr. A. von 
GapaIn registered the Turkish form as follows: “luy, luw (lies loo ?)< chin it 
lung Drachell ejder.” 


“I have restored the words Cinggis qan yeke or-a sayuysan arban tabuduyar on on 
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the basis of the words Af PRS AAA (“In the fifteenth year [1220] 
of T‘ai-tsu shéng-wu huang-ti [i.e., Cinggis Qan]”) of the Chinese text. 

* The restoration arban tabuduyar on without a dative-locative suffix is, I believe, 
quite certain. Cf., e.g., the words arban naimaduwyar on in line 35 of the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362, which render the words + /\4E- 
(“eighteenth year”) in line 21 of the Chinese text. 

* That we must restore Cinggis gan, not Cinggis gayan, for this text is clear from 
the fact that we find Cinggis gan in line 33 below. 

For a discussion of this title cf. note 26 on pages 98-99 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . . .” See also Part I, note 3. 

7 My restoration of the words yeke or-a sayuysan is admittedly hypothetical. In 
restoring sayuwysan, the nomen perfecti in -ysan of the verb sayu- “to sit,” I have 
followed the construction attested in line 4 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1862, where we read: Cinggis qayan . . . yabwysan détiiger 
on-dur (“in the fourth year [1209] after .. . Cinggis Qavyan had gone’’). 

As for the expression yeke or-a sayu “to mount (lit., ‘sit [on]’) the great throne,” 
cf., e.g., yeke or-a sayuyad and yeke or-a sayuju in lines 6 and $2 respectively of 
the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

® For the orthography sayuyu, instead of sayuqu, cf. note 18 on page 107 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335... .” 

*The words Qorum-a sayuyu balayasun orosiyuluysan ajuyu qoyin-a are from 
“ Radioff I.” They were correctly deciphered and translated by V1. L. Korvié, op. cit. 
(see “ Introduction,” pp. 8-13), who printed them in the Mongolian script on page 
209, transcribed them on page 210, and translated them on page 211. 

For Qorum in this text cf. note 20 on page 311 of Antoine Mosragrt’s article 
“Sur quelques passages de |’Histoire secréte des Mongols” in HJAS 13 (1950) .285-861. 
See also Part I, note 4. 

2° The words Ogedei gaan . . . tiiriin are restored on the basis of the words 7S 
Bt ... RW... . (. .. Tai-tsung huang-ti . . . for the first time. . . .”) 
in the Chinese text. 

In line 2 of “ Poppe II” there is, before the words sayi ordu, a stroke which might 
be the final flourish of a -d, -g, or -n. I have provisionally taken it as that of an 
-n, since the word tiiriin, which I propose as a hypothetical resteration, never occurs, 
to the best of my knowledge, without the final -n. 

I have not attempted a more extensive restoration of the missing text, because any 
such restoration would be too hypothetical to be useful. From the Chinese text it is 
clear that the Mongolian text must have had something to the effect that “ Under 
the care and nurture of T“ai-tsung huang-ti (i.e., Ogedei Qayan), the people and 
creatures were healthy and abundant.” 

11 For the orthography Ogedei qayan see line 18 below. See also Part I, note 8. 

*2 For the word tiiriin cf. note 14 on page 106 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
OR DBR < wim 

18 The words sayi ordu are from “Poppe II” (1. 2). 

14 The words bosyayuluyad (= bosqayuluyad) .. . es-e boljuyu are from “ Radloff 
I” (1. 2). Cf. also my remarks in note 110 on pages 94-95 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1838... .” 
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+5 The restoration -ban is mine. Cf. note 110 on pages 94-95 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1338. . . .” With this restoration the lacuna between line 2 of “ Poppe 
IL” and line 2 of “ Radloff I” disappears and we have a solid block of text from 
sayi to boljwyu. 

16 For this word cf. note 32 on page 78 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1 ” 

7 The word ulam here and the word degtii below occasioned some difficulty for 
Korvi¢ in his translation of this line. He rendered it (op. cit. p. 211): “.... BO3BeaA, 
3aT6bMb MOCTeNmeHHO BO3Be’b 3faHie xpama. He Obin0 nNoBoAa BO3BOAUTb 
O6UTeIb, MPHKa3bIBad BbICOKO yTpaMOosBbiBaTb*.” [“. . . having raised, after that 
gradually raised the building of a temple. There was no occasion to raise a cloister, 
ordering highly to ram.’ ”] Not entirely satisfied with his translation Korvié provided 
another in note 1 on the same page where he wrote: “Bropas crpoka He BHOAHS 
IIOHATHA; €€ MOMKHO MepeBecTH elle TaKb: « BO3BCAA, BCNBAb 3aTbMb BO3BCIK 
3maHie xpaMa; He 6pImo HagoOHOcTH, Abaan (yrpaMOoBbiBan) ero BbICOKMM?, 
BO3BOMMTb (Bb HeMb) MOHaLliecKia Kembu ».” [“ The second line is not entirely 
understood; it is also possible to translate it: ‘having raised, immediately after that 
they raised the building of a temple; there was no need, making (ramming) it high, 
to raise (in it) cells for monks.’ ”’] 

As I have demonstrated in note 110 on pages 94-95 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1338 ... ,” the words tendeée ulam which troubled Korvié mean 
“in consequence of that.” They render the word A (yin) in the Chinese text—a 
word which literally means “following [it]” and, in this instance, may be rendered 
“in consequence of that.” 

For remarks on the word degtii see note 20 below. 

*8In a letter to me dated 9 June 1950 and with reference to another matter, the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt formulated the following pertinent remarks: 

“... Certains mots avaient deux sens dont un seulement a survécu. Le cas du 
mot siime est intéressant. En mongol moderne siime veut dire “temple, lamaserie ”. 
En mongol médiéval il veut dire: 

1. “représentation, image” (statue ou peinture). Voir Hist. secr. § 267 altan 
siimes 4 {9p “images de Bouddha en or”; Mukaddimat al-Adab pp. 207a, 327b 
“peinture, image”; Tcheu iuen i iw simé fi (= représentation de divinité) . 

2. “temple”. Voir Houa ii iu I 9r siime ger 1 , IIa 11v siime + ; Mukaddimat 
al-Adab, p. 329a “ église, temple ”’. 

Cf. Vinscription de 1846 ou nous avons siime-yin ger mot-a-mot: “maison des 
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images de Bouddha”; siime ger et siime “temple”. 

** For this word cf. note 95 on page 112 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362. . . .” Although I transcribed it niidiigiilji (1. 21) in view of the Secret History 
form nédi’’iiljii, which is cited in note 95 on page 112 of that study, I believe that it 
is preferable to transcribe the word with an 6 vowel in the first syllable. 

2°'V1. L. Korvié, op. cit., p. 209, 1. 2, misread this word degedii. He transcribed it 
nereny (p. 210, 1. 2) and translated it “Bbicoko” [“high” (adv.)] (p. 211, 1. 2). 
I have already cited, in note 17 above, his own translation of the second line which 
is not correct because of his mistranslation of wlam and his misreading of degtii. It 
was the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who brought this misreading to my attention in a 
letter of 22 May 1950 in which he stated: 
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“ Degedii nédiigiiljii. Ces mots ne donnent pas de sens. C’est une lecture fautive 
de Kotwicz. Le mot de la stéle qu’il a lu degedii est un mot de deux syllabes; il n’y 
a pas de e aprés le g. On peut facilement s’en convaincre en comparant la maniére 
d’écrire ce mot avec celle dont le mot Ogedei est tracé. Dans Ogedei le e aprés le g est 
trés clair, tandis que dans le mot que Kotwicz a lu degedii il n’y a pas trace de e. 
Il faut lire degtii nédiigiiljii. Le mot degtii est traduit dans le Mongyol nanggiyad 
iisiig-iin toli bicig (certains dict. compilés sous les Ts’ing doivent aussi donner ce mot, 
je pense) par & tai “terrasse, gradin, degré”. Ici, dans notre texte, degtii “ter- 
rasse ” signifie la “terrasse en terre battue” sur laquelle on construit un édifice. C’est 
ce que le texte chinois exprime par JE ki “base, fondement”. Comme vous I’avez 
vu en Chine, 4 Pékin et ailleurs, c’est sur un ¢’ai tzew que sont batis tous les palais 
et temples, et c’est cette terrasse qui leur sert de base, de fondement. Le mot degtii 
de notre texte correspond au mot degtiir de l’Hist. secr. (§ 247), dans sira degtiir, 
nom mongol de HERES. Il correspond aussi au mongol écrit degtiirge “ gradin, degré, 
terrasse”. Kowalewski, qui écrit degdiirge, doit avoir mal lu sa source (ayula-yin 
degtiirge veut dire “ gradin, terrasse sur le flanc d’une montagne”). Degtiirge cor- 


s 


respond au mot ordos pea't'erge “ gradin, degré” (p. ex. golit pea‘ t‘erge “bord abrupt 
de riviére en forme de gradin, de degré”). La lecture degtii (avec d—t) est donc 
garantie par |’Hist. secr. et le dialecte ordos. Degtii nédiigiil- veut donc dire “ faire 
construire en terre battue la terrasse qui sert de fondement ou de base a un édifice ” 
(m. @ m. “ faire pilonner la terrasse”’). A présent les Ordos appellent un tel ¢’ai tzeu 
du nom de yla “semelle ”.” 

In his review of Professor Erich Harniscu’s Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen 
(Leipzig, 1941, 2nd. ed.) in the Téyé Gakuhé $2 (1950) 457-479, Professor KoBaYAsHI 
Takashiré ME Pa BS observed in entry no. 27 on page 465b (p. 125 in 
Haeniscn’s text): “Sira dektur (Lung-hu t‘ai) FERED = © UX Sira-dek FC ab 
37? 6. -tur SBMRRORERE c ~~ i ” [* As for the matter of Sira dektur 
(Lung-hu t‘ai) RE pe S. because it is Sira-dek, -tur must be a locative suffix.”] That 
such an explanation is erroneous is obvious not only from the alternation of degtiir 
with degtii, but also from the form degtiirge (i.e., degtiir + ge) which KowaLewsk1 
(3.1762b) incorrectly transcribed ‘‘degdurghe” and defined “pente, penchant.” 
We also find “ Sira-dak-tiir” iv Paul Pexztor’s Histoire secrete des Mongols (Paris, 
1949) (p. 99 § 247). In note 8 on page 99 of the same work, however, we find “ Sira- 
daktiir? ”. 

*1In his letter to me dated 22 May 1950, the Reverend Antoine Mostazrt made 
the following observation on the words uéir ese boljuyu: 

“. . . C’est dommage qu’on n’a pas la phrase qui suit ces mots. Il faut faire 
remarquer que, dans les anciens textes, le mot wéir a trés souvent, sinon toujours, 
le sens de “temps”.... Ainsi le Houa i i ww traduit toujours uéir par 
ou ie ED. P. ex. Ila 21r, 1. 2: ene seri’iin-ii uéir-i eriisiin “ profitant de cette période 
de fraicheur”; IIa 2lv, 1. 1 yabuqui uéir-tur “au moment du départ.” Cf. aussi 
éadig, p. 177: iiéiigen nilqa (le texte porte fautivement nilasa) biikiii-dii eke-yin siin 
sayin, kiiéiin kiiriigsen uéir-tu ecige-yin mal sayin “Quand on est encore en bas Age, 
le lait de la mére est utile; au temps ou les forces se sont développées, les bestiaux 
du pére sont utiles”, etc., etc.” 

22'The Chinese text has the word —® (wu) with its classical verbal use of “to 
roof,” “to put on the roof,” “to cover with a roof.” However, the Mongolian trans- 
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lator evidently stretched the meaning to include the division of the enclosed space 
into rooms by the roof beams which the process of roofing in China actually implies. 

*8The words [Mongke qayan bing luu jil-diir (?)jalyamjilayulluyad are restored 
on the basis of the Chinese text which reads: SH RAR ... (Asien- 
tsung chi-shu. Sui ping-ch‘én . . .) (‘“‘ Hsien-Tsung continued [where he (i.e., T'ai- 
tsung) had left off.] When the cyclical year [was in] ping-ch‘én [1256] . . .”). 

**For the orthography Mongke qayan see line 17 below. For a discussion of the 
orthography cf. note 22 on page 97 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . . .” 
Cf. also Paul Petxiotr, “ Notes sur l’histoire de la Horde d’Or,” pp. 60-61, note 1. 
See also Part I, note 183. 

*5T have tentatively restored [(?) jalyamjilayulluyad, because the five letters luyad 
are found in “Poppe II” (1. 3) and because the Chinese text has ##8ift (chi-shu) 
“to continue.” The form jalyamjilayuluyad is a converbum perfecti in -yad of 
the causativus in -yul- (to which -yad is joined by means of a union vowel [w]) of 
jalyamjila-, itself a denominal verb in -la- from the word jalyamji “ succession.” 

°° The word bing is attested again in the date bing novyai [= nogai] jil in line 10 
below. Bing = ping FA <A.C. ‘pi”’ong (Karucren, no. 740). The word luu is 
attested, as we have already seen, in the date ging luu [jil-diir] in line 1 above. For 
its etymology see note 3 above. 

*7 This word was read ger by Korvié (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 3). If we compare it with 
the word ger in the previous line and with the same word which appears twice in the 
next line, we must conclude that it is not ger, but gau. It is, then, merely a tran- 
scription of the word J in the Chinese text. It is true that this word is generally 
pronounced ko in modern Mandarin. Cf. Herbert A. Gites, A Chinese-English 
Dictionary (Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1912), p. [753], no. 6073. Under 
this entry, however, it is remarked: “Read kao; see 7205.” Under entry 7205 (p. 
[902]) we find: “ Bese. (kao) the bell-tower at Tientsin.” Gau = kao/ko Bj 
<A.C. kak (Karucren nos. 411 and 411A). Cf. A.M. kaw and ’Phags-pa gaw 
(Dracunov, no. 672). (The character i [yen/nien] in Dracunov’s “ Comparative 
Tables” is unquestionably a misprint for Pal.) 

*8 Kotvic (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 3) left this word undeciphered, replacing it with 
four dots. In note 2 on page 210 he stated: “Bb TekcT6b 3TO CIOBO CHAbHO 
momopyeHo: Kakb OyATO 4uTaeTCA , HO OTTafaTb ero 3Ha4eHie TPyAHO. 
(“In the text this word (is) seriously damaged; it looks as though it is read 

» but to guess its meaning (is) difficult.”] 

On 4 April 1951, as the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt and I were examining this 
line at Missionhurst in Arlington, Virginia, it came to him that the word must be 
read gorin, the converbum modale in -n of gori- “ to enclose.” 

Although Korvié correctly read the following word biirkiikiii (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 3) 
and correctly translated it “ MOKpbITb ” [“ to cover ”] (p. 211, 1. 8), he stated in note 
3 on page 210: “Bb TexcTh Kakb 6yaTo HBT 6ykBbl p: 6YKYKYi, HO BO3MOxKHA 
mopya 3sToro méctTa.” [“In the text (it is) as though (there were) no letter r: 
biikiikiii, but a deterioration of this place (is) possible.”] It is true that the r is not 
completely legible, but enough trace of it remains to assure us of its presence. 

The two words gorin biirkiikiii (“enclosing and covering”) render the single word 
ee (fu) (“to cover”) of the Chinese text. In the Hua-i i-yii, "P 1a%, the same 
word fu is used to translate the Mongolian word nembegdegsvn “covered” (pass.). 
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*°In the restoration ye{ke Burlgan, the syllable ye is from “Poppe II” (see note 
30 below), the syllables ke and Bur are mine, and the syllable gan is from “ Radloff 
I” (see note 31 below). With the restoration of ke and Bur the lacuna between the 
third line of “ Poppe II” and the third line of “ Radloff I” disappears and we have 
another solid block of text from -luyad to bosyayulyui-dur. 

°° The syllable ye was read ji by Poppe (op. cit., p. 19, 1. 8). That it must be 
read ye, the first syllable of yeke (“great”), is obvious from the Chinese word 
(ta) (“great”) which it translates. 

*1 The syllable gan, as I have stated in note 29 above, is found in “ Radloff I,” 
where it is the beginning of his third line which terminates with bosyayulyui-dur. 
Korvic, who read it gan (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 8) and transcribed it KaH (p. 210, 1. 8), 
remarked in note 1 on page 210: “Bb TekcT6é TOMbKO KOHeEWb CIOBa, KOTOPOe 
ocTaeTca He pa3srajanHbim’.” [“In the text there is only the end of a word which 
remains unguessed.”’] 

In restoring Bur, the first syllable of Burgan, I have also been guided by the 
Chinese text which has 77% (Fou-t‘u) (“Buddha”), The literature on the 
etymology of the name Burgan is considerable. It might be said to begin with 
Berthold Lavurer’s notes on “Burkhan” in the JAOS 36(1916).390-395 and 87 
(1917) .167-168 and to conclude with that of Rintchen entitled “L’explication du 
nom Burqan Qaldun,” Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 1(1950). 
189-190. In my opinion, the problem is still unsolved and requires further research. 

*2 For the word suburyan cf. note 2 on pages 107-108 of Ed. CHavannes’ and P. 
Pe.uior’s “ Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine” in JA 1(1913) .99-392 and W. B. 
Hennine’s “Two Central Asian Words” [“A. Damask” and “B. Tomb”] in 
Transactions of the Philological Society 1945, pp. 150-162. 

*8 The words Si één-diir are restored on the basis of the Chinese text which has 43 
(Shu) (i.e., Ssii-ch‘uan PG )ij). That Shu, the Chinese literary designation for 
Ssii-ch‘uan, would have been rendered Si é6n is certain, I believe, from the occurrence 
of Si é6n in line 22 below where it renders Shu of the Chinese text. (See also note 
180 below.) I consider that any further restoration of this sentence would be too 
hypothetical to be of any value. From the Chinese text it is clear that the Mongolian 
text had something to the effect that “The ‘Six Dragons’ (i.e., the Emperor) were 
‘hunting’ (i.e., campaigning) in Shu (i.e., Ssii-ch‘uan) .” 

34 Si = ssi PY < A.C. si’? (Karucren, no. 809). Deest apud Dracunov. Con = 
ch‘uan ji <A.C. &’s'i”’Gn (Karucren, no. 1261). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*5 The words songyuju ulam ulam are from “Poppe IL” (1. 4). For an example 
of the words wlam ulam in the Secret History cf. Hanniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 162. 

*°T have restored [qada]yalayulwysan on the basis of the word Pf (tu) (“to 
supervise ”) in the Chinese text. In “ Radloff I” only the second point of the first 7 
is visible. Korvié (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 4), aware that this word at the beginning of the 
fourth line in “ Radloff I,” which terminates with kemebesii, was incomplete, read it 
. . . alayuluysan, referring the reader to the same note 1 on page 210 which has 
just been cited in note 31 above. He left the word untranslated in line 4 on page 211. 

87 For another example of the words iilii udan cf. line 33 of the Mongolian text 
of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

°° The verb biitii- is intransitive. In note 1 on page 60 of his study “Les inscrip- 
tions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937) .1-72, 
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Marian Lewick1, commenting on the transitive use of the verb “ ¢’ar-vax-san” in 
the first line of the Mongolian inscription in ‘Phags-pa script on the interior east wall 
of the archway at Chii-yung-kuan JJ [6M , remarked: “ t’ar-xaz-san (1:). Comme le 
montrent les accusatifs, le verbe intransitif tarxa- ‘se disperser, se répandre’ est 
employé ici au sens transitif. Un cas analogue est presenté par la [sic] verbe biitii- 
‘s’accomplir’ qui, dans la 15° strophe, apparait aussi en fonction de verbe transitif. 
A comp. l’emploi des verbes ile- ‘envoyer’ (dans les lettres des il-khans de Perse et 
dans l’Histoire secréte) et ihe- ‘ protéger’ dans notre inscription.” 

I have in my possession the copy of “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites . . .” which 
belonged to Paul Petiior. With reference to the word “ biitiibei” which appears at 
the end of stanzas 15 and 16 on page 54 he made a marginal note to the effect that 
“°4” should be intercalated between “tii” and “bei.” In note 167 on page 137 of 
his KBagpaTHaa MHCbMeHHOCTb [Square Writing] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941) N. N. 
Popre also remarked: 

“« Acnosnua »—biit'uebeyi. CnoBpo 3To mpouTeHo JleBuuKHM HellpaBiabHo 
Kak biit‘iibeyi (op. cit., p. 50, 54). Untaetca copcem AcHo biit‘ii-ebeyi. Kpome Toro, 
biit‘ubeyi 3eCb MU HEBO3MOXKHO, HOO raaron Diitii- HenepexOAHbili wu ynpaBAATb 
BUHHTeIbHbIM HalexKOM supuryani He MC2KeT, HOO 3HaYHT He <« BbIIIOJHATh >, HO 
« copepmiaTbed ». Tlostomy oTmagaeT cKa3aHHoe JleBHUKHM (op. cit., p. 60) m0 
noposly ynoTpe6senua raarona biitii- B pom mepexoguoro.” 

[“ ‘ Accomplished ’"—biit'u*ebeyi. This word (was) read by Lewicxi incorrectly as 
biit‘iibeyi (op. cit., p. 50, 54). It is read perfectly clearly biit‘u*ebeyi. Besides that 
biit‘ubeyi (is) impossible here, because the verb biitii- (is) intransitive and cannot 
govern the accusative case supuryani, because (it) means not ‘to fulfill’, but to be 
accomplished.’ Therefore, (what is) said by Lewicxr (op. cit., p. 60) about the use 
of the verb biitii- in the role of a transitive falls away.”] 

®°T follow here the excellent translation by Korvié (op. cit., p. 211, 1. 4): “mo 
2KeaHilo.” 

“°The words .. . tabun dabyurtu . . . 6ndiir inu yurban jayun Gi . . . door-a inu 
dérben eteged-tiir doluyan are tentatively reconstructed on the basis of the Chinese 
text which reads: Bae H—AR HL PoORRBeBSe HJ. (“The pavilion 
[was] five stories. It was three hundred ch‘ih high. As for its ground floor [lit., 
‘bottom ’], the four sides constituted rooms, each seven chien [in size].”) 

‘1’ My restoration tabun dabyurtu, based on the words FF (wu chi) in the 
Chinese text, is, of course, hypothetical. At the beginning of the Chinese text of the 
quadrilingual inscription of the An-yiian-miao Peis NB (Jehol) of 1765 published by 
Professor Erich Harniscu under the title of “Die viersprachige Griindungsinschrift 
des Tempels An-yiian-miao in Jehol v. Jahre 1765” in the Abhandlungen der Geistes- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 15, of the Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, pp. 1152-1174, we find an interesting parallel in the 
words Aba = le . “Its (i.e. the temple’s) tu-kang [Tibetan dugang] is three 
stories [high].” (Harntscu’s division of this sentence [san-ts‘éng liao (p. 1164.2)] is 
incorrect. See note 84 below.) In the Mongolian translation (p. 1164.2) this reads: 
egiin-ii dugang dabqurliy ger anu yurban jerge. “Its (i.e., the temple’s) dugang 
layered structure is three stories [high].” 

42 My restoration dndiir inu yurban jayun Gi is, of course, also hypothetical. The 
first three words, however, «re fairly certain. The word ¢ is less so. The Chinese 
text has JR (ch‘th). It is possible that ch‘ih was cig in Mongolian, because of the 
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Uighur Turkish form. As Paul Petuior observed in note 1 on page 585 of “ Kao- 
tch’ang, Qotéo, Houo-tcheou et Qara-Khodja” (see note 3 above), “On rencontre 
également dans les textes de M. Miiller éygh, qui est le chinois JR. tch’e “pied”, . . .” 

** Korvié (op. cit., p. 210, 1. 5) correctly proposed “ 6o0ck” in his transcription as 
the initial part of the word of which the letters ayuluyad are found at the beginning 
of the fifth line of “ Radloff I.” The word obviously is [bosylayuluyad (= [bosq]a- 
yuluyad) “having had [one] erect.” 

“The words door-a inu dérben eteged-tiir are hypothetically restored on the basis 
of the Chinese text which has #- PDGiA] ... (“As for its ground floor [lit., 
‘bottom ’], the four sides .. .”). 

*° The restoration of the accusative suffix (-i) after keyid is mine. 

“©The word dolwyan (“seven”) is restored on the basis of the word +6 (ch‘i) 
(“seven”) in the Chinese text. 

‘7 The words gen-tii keyid are from “Poppe II” (1. 5). Poppe (op. cit., p. 19, 
1. 5) read them as ken dii keyid and translated them (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 5) “kKOMy 
o6uTeNb (resp. 34aHHe)” [“ to whom a cloister [resp. building]”]. From the Chinese 
text, however, it is clear that gen is a transcription of the word isi] (chien). Hence, 
we must read gen-tii keyid “rooms of [seven] gen (chien) [each].” The word gen = 
chien zi] < A.C. ckan’ (Karucren, no. 375). Deest apud Dracunov. 

“8 Burqan-nuyudi is an accusative in -i of burgan-nuyud. As for -nwyud, it is a 
plural suffix which may be attached to words of both the anterior and posterior 
vocalic classes. Cf., e.g., ¢6l-nu7yud in line 23 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

In B. Ya. Viaprmircov’s edition of the text of the Bodhicaryavatara [= Bibliotheca 
Buddhica XXVIII (Leningrad, 1929), we find numerous examples of burgan-nuyud 
with various inflections. Cf., e.g., burqan-nuyud-un (p. 4 §5), burqan-nuyud-i (p. 8 
§ 27), burgqan-nuyud-a (p. 18 §19; p. 14 § 22), burgan-nuyud-ta (p. 167 § 48), and 
burgan-nuyud-tur (p. 14 § 26). 

*° For the Greek origin of this word cf. entry no. 7 on page 574 of Berthold Laurer’s 
Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919) and note 2 on page 326 of B. Ya. Vuapimircov’s 
“ Mongolica I” in 3anucku Koanerun BoctokoBeos 1 (1925) 305-341. 

5° The partial restoration [Buyantu gayan yeke or-a sayuyad . . . kemen sonoscu 
yen king 3 Césgem-i ilejii . . . qoyiln-a is based on the passage in the Chinese text 
which reads: ... ESARM AEE TER Ee “, . . when Jén 
[-tsung] huang [-ti] (i.e., Buyantu Qayan) mounted the throne (lit., ‘ presided over 
[that which is under] Heaven [i.e., the Empire]’), he heard that there were injuries 
and damage. [Hence] he dispatched the yen-ch‘ing-shih Ch‘o-ssii-chien (Césgem) .. .” 

°1 For this emperor see Part I, note 26. 

°° For yen-ch‘ing-shih see Part I, note 29. Yen = yen HE <A.C. dan (Karworen, 
no. 235). Cf. A. M. jen and ’Phags-pa jen (Dracunov, no. 228). King = ch‘ing B& 
<A.C. k‘iong’ (Karicren, no. 576). Deest apud Dracunov. Si = shih Ga CAC. 
‘si’ (Karucren, no. 526). Cf. A.M. si and ’Phags-pa shi (Dracunoy, no. 97). 

587t is regrettable that this name does not seem to be elsewhere attested in 
Mongolian sources. Given the Chinese transcription Ch‘o-ssii-chien fy Be ee 
almost certain that the Mongolian original was Césgem. On pages 33 and 150 of 
Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), Louis Hamsts has reconstructed the 
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name as *Césgim, although he reads the character #J Chouo instead of Tch’o. For 
the usual reading of this character in transcriptions of the Yiian period cf. Paul 
Petuiotr, TP 31(1934).158: “Par ailleurs le mot wh, dans les transcriptions de 
l’époque mongole, suppose toujours une prononciation tch’o, et équivaut par suite a 
éo ou 66, non a go.” 

In his note on page 150 of Le chapitre cvit . . . , Paul Pewuior observed: “Ce 
nom semble provenir du tibétain *Chos-sgam> mong. *Césgim, “Profond dans 
la Loi”.” 

°* The letters n-a are visible in “Poppe II” (I. 6), but they do not appear in 
Popre’s transcription (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 6) which has only yuéin nigen. 

55 The words od . . . -diir are from “ Radloff I.” It is clear that there is no lacuna 
between the yudin nigen of “ Poppe II” and the od . . . jil-diir of “ Radloff I.” 

°° The words sim morin constitute a hybrid term of which the first element is 
Chinese and the second Mongolian. Sim = jén Se <A.C. ciziam [sic! erratum pro 
chéiam] (KARLGREN, uo. 984). Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, jén {E <A.C. 
ciziam’ [sic. erratum pro iziem’] (Karucren, no. 934). Cf. A.M. zim and ’Phags-pa 
zim (Dracunoy, no. 211). 

For this method of dating, i.e., by combining a Chinese cyclical word with the 
Mongolian equivalent of one of the twelve animals of the zodiac, cf. note 179 on page 
104 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1888 in Memory of Jigiintei” in HJAS 
14 (1951) .1-104. 

57 For the nien-hao Ji jing see Part I, note 32. Ji=chih 3 <A.C. tsi (Karucren, 
no. 1214). Cf. A.M. é and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunov, no. 44). Jing =chéng JE 
<A.C. déidng’ (Karucren, no. 1198). Cf. A. M. éiy and ’Phags-pa 3iy (Dracunov, 
no. 336). 

5°The words [suu-tu gayan uridus-ywyan ujayur-un yajar ba qoyar seéejd are 


restored on the basis of the passage in the Chinese text which reads: BEAMS 


ARARZ Hh — Be Se BP . . . “His Majesty, recalling the place of origin of his 


ancestors and the pains of construction of the ‘Two Sages,’ . . . 
°° For the word suu-tan cf. note $31 on pages 100-101 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 .. .” 

°° For this Qayan, Toyon Temiir, see Introduction, note 2. 

° The words -ysan-i . . . qadayalaju are from “ Radloff I” (p. 209, 1. 7). 

*°In restoring uridus as the translation of the term Fie (tsu-tsung) in the 
Chinese text, I have been guided by the fact that in the Hua-i 1-yii kE 14b2 and 
“"P Blla4 the same Chinese term is used to render the word uridus. 

°° Te, Ogedei and Mongke. See Part I, note 34. 

°* The seventh line in “Poppe II” reads . . . d-iin joban bosya.... Popre tran- 
scribed it (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 7): yiben bosxa[yulbai]. (For yiben see note 65 
immediately below.) 

It is important to observe that at this point in the inscription the bosya- in line 7 
of “Poppe II” and the -aysan in line 7 of “Radloff I” are in perfect coincidence, 
giving us, of course, the word bosyaysan [= bosqaysan]. Thus we see that here too 
there is no lacuna in the text. 

°° This is the word which Poppe (op. cit., p. 20, 1. '7) read yiben. From his transla- 
tion cBOH (p. 20, 1. 7), it is clear that he considered it to be an accusative suffix 
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~yi + a possessive-reflex suffix -ben. A careful examination of his reproduction of 
this fragment, which I have designated “ Poppe II,” has convinced me that the word 
in question is joban, the converbum modale in -n of joba- “to suffer.” Since the 
Chinese text has the word bill (chien) “ difficult,” “hard,” “ pains,” etc., joban must 
be its equivalent in the Mongolian text. This use of joban is attested in the Secret 
History. Cf. Harmniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 91. The second of the two references which 
Haeniscu registered occurs in § 279 (YCPS, Cont. 2.47a1) in the passage in which 
Ogidei Qahan (op. cit., 46b-47a) says: Cinggis gahan eéige-yii’en joban bayi’uluysan 
ulus-i bu jobo’aya. “Let me not cause to suffer the state which my father Cinggis 
Qahan founded with pains.” The words joban bayi’uluysan ulus (see note 118 below) 
are exactly parallel with the words joban bosyaysan of this inscription. The word 
joban is glossed ee (hsin-k‘u) “toil and trouble” in the passage of the Secret 
History which has just been cited. In the consecutive translation, however, we find 
(op. cit., 50b): FR BCT BS i. BEREAN IZ YAK. The Archimandrite Palladii 
translated this on page 157 of his CrapnHHoe Monrombckoe cka3anie o UnHrucxanS 
[*Old Mongolian Story about Cingiskhan”] in Tpyabt untenosp Poccilicxot 
Tyxosyok Mucciuv Bb Tlexunt [Works of the Members of the Russian Religious 
Mission in Peking], Tome 4 (St. Petersburg, 1866): “« Haurb wapb 4uHrHcs, Cb 
OONbUIMMH TpyaMH, co3sHyaib uapcKiigomb. .. .»” [“‘ Our tsar’ Cingis, with 
great difficulties, founded the royal house. . . .’”] It is interesting to observe that in 
this translation the word joban is rendered by #9 (chien-nan) which, of course, is 
the same as the single word E ii (chien) in the Chinese text of this inscription of 
which joban in the Mongolian text is a translation. Furthermore, if I have correctly 
deciphered the letters . . . d-iin at the beginning of the seventh line in “ Poppe II,” 
yiben is excluded for syntactical reasons. 

°° My present translation of the words jrly-iyar . . . qadayalaju is a revision of 
that which I presented in note 13 on page 28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 ...” For the orthography jrly, instead of the scriptio plena jarliy, cf. note 3 on 
page 93 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 


*? The name Budasiri is of frequent occurrence in Yiian texts. In entry 11 on page 
257 of his article “Les mots mongols dans le ee Korye si” in JA (1930) .258- 
266, Paul Petuiot wrote: 

The pe #  P’ou-t’a-che-li, = Buddhagri, nom « mongol» d’un roi coréen. On 
a de méme Dharmaéri, Gautamasri. On sait la fréquence, au Moyen Age, des noms 
bouddhiques en -s77 (en tibétain -dpal, en chinois HR ki-siang; les Ouigours et les 
Mongols gardaient -sri passé chez eux & -3iri).” 

Although Prtxtor’s identification of the name with its Sanskrit original is quite 
correct, he should have indicated that the Chinese transcription P*u-t‘a-shih-li_ is 
based on a Mongolian form Budaiiri. Then it could have been stated, as it later was by 
Hamais in note 10 on page 128 of Le chapitre cvii . . . , “Ce nom est le skr. 
Buddhaésri (cf. J.A., 1930, P. Pelliot, Les mots mongols dans le Korye sd, p. 257).” 

It should be observed that the Mongolian translator did not render Budasiri’s 
titles ch‘ieh-lien-fu-t‘ung-chih TE BEF fa) Sn and wu-pei-ch‘ing BR HP for which see 
Part I, notes 35 and 36. 

*T.e., from Daidu. 


°° From the use of gadayalaju we may conclude that the terms of the edict were 
presented in the text in the form of direct discourse and that the part of the 
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sentence which is missing terminated with a verbum finitum (in -twyai or -tiigei) 
followed by keme-. 

*° For other examples of this name, which I erroneously transcribed Uriigtemiir in 
note 13 on page 28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” cf. Hamsais, 
op. cit., pp. 177b-178a. 

For the word Griig < Turk. 6riik cf. the remarks on page 395 of Antoine Mosrarrt’s 
article “Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols (Suite)” in HJAS 
14 (1951) .829-403. 

The name would appear to mean “ Tranquillity Iron.” 

For yiuéing cf. note 16 on page 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 . . .” For yu-ch‘éng see Part I, note 38. Yiu= yu Ay <A.C. jigw’ (KaRLGREN, 
no. 249). Deest apud Dracunov. Cing = ch‘éng RK <A.C. c&iong (KARuGREN, no. 
1203). Deest apud Dracunov. 

7° Qorum sing is the equivalent of Ling-pei hsing-chung-shu-shéng 4846 47"P BA 
in the Chinese text. See Part I, note 38. Qorum translates Ling-pei. It is an abbrevi- 
ation of Qara Qorum. See Introduction, pp. 25-26. Sing, an abbreviation of ging jung 
gu Sing, = shéng S < A.C. ‘song /‘sidng (Karucren, no. 875). Cf. A.M. say and 
’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). 

*8 These words have been restored on the basis of the words in the Chinese text 
which read Fe DG Se .... (“After four years .. .”). 

™* The words . . . elkii metii éoy-tu boljuyu . . . sigiisiilegsen are from “ Radloff I” 
(1. 8). 

“©The words éoy-tu boljuyu literally translated are: “. . . it became one having a 
brilliance.” 

*° Korvic, aware that this word at the beginning of the eighth line in “ Radloff I” 
was incomplete, read it . . . lekii (op, cit., p. 209, 1. 8), referring the reader to the 
same note 1 on page 210 which has been cited in note 31 above. He left the word 
untranslated in line 8 on page 211. In “ Radloff I,” however, there is no trace of an 
-e between the / and the k, but there is, on the contrary, the trace of a letter before 
the 7. This letter may be an e, thus giving us ... elkii, or it may be an ~ii, thus 
giving us... tiki. f 

Turning to Porre (op. cit., p. 20, 1! 8) we find only kiimiin-ii nidiin-i (see note 77 
below). In his reproduction of this fragment, however, there is visible the beginning 
of still another word, which is unquestionably that with which we are concerned. 
The first letter of this word seems ‘to be j or y, although it might be g or k. 
I cannot be certain. At least one, if not two, letters follow it. There can be no doubt 
that this word of which the first part appears at the end of the eighth line of 
“Poppe II” and the second part at the beginning of the eighth line of “ Radloff II” 
is the equivalent (although not necessarily a literal translation) of the word iE (to) 
(“to snatch,” hence, “to dazzle”) in the Chinese text. In the Secret History 
there is a word eriis- which, in at least one instance, is glossed AE (to) (“to 
snatch”). Cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols,” HJAS 13 (1950) .285-361 (p. 346, note 56). This cannot, however, be the 
word which must be restored in this text. 

In a letter to me dated 5 August 1951 the Reverend Antoine Mostazrt made the 
following suggestion: “Un mot qui irait bien serait [gilbJelkii: nidiin-i gilbelkii 
“éblouir les yeux”. Gilbel- est proprement un verbe intransitif. Voir Kowalewski 
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2535a), ot le mot est traduit par: “rayonner, reluire, briller”, etc. La forme kalm. 
aussi est neutre (Ramstedt, p. 1386b). Mais en ordos le verbe ailba- “ briller” est 
neutre aussi, et pourtant il s’emploie parfois transitivement au sens de “ éblouir, 
offusquer (les yeux)” (Dict. ord., p. 265b). Nidiin-i gilbel- est donc absolument 
possible. Reste a savoir si cette lecture est possible ici, au point de vue espace.” 

In a letter to me dated 29 October 1951 Professor Nicholas Poppe made the 
following interesting suggestion: “Line 9 . . . nidiin-i j .. . elkii metii is probably 
nidiin-i jirbigiilkii metii ‘the eyes blinding,’ in Russian oslepitel’no bleéstiaschii.” 

I am inclined to the view that only an examination of this fragment of the stone 
itself will resolve the problem to our satisfaction. In the meantime, each of the 
restorations which have been proposed must be taken into consideration. 

** The words kiimiin-ii nidiin-i are from “ Poppe IL” .(1. 8). They render the single 
word 8 (mu) (“eye”) of the Chinese text. 

78 See note 74 above. 

*° This is the word which is registered in KowaLewsk1 (2.1518b) with the defini- 
tions: “étre succulent, rendre le suc, dégoutter.” Korvié, however, rendered it (op. 
cit., p. 211, 1. 8) moKpbimH makom [“they covered with lacquer”]. That such a 
translation is correct is evident from the Chinese text which has 5 ets (hsiu-6) 
(“lacquering and whitewashing [i.e., coating] ”). 

®° The words bolyaysan-i alin-i maytalju] are from “Poppe IL” (1. 9). See note 
83 below. 

8 There is obviously a lacuna before the word bolyaysan. It is, however, difficult to 
propose a restoration. 

®° The words baraydayu . . . q-an-aéa are from “ Radloff I” (1. 9). 

5° Popre (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 9) restored this word as mayta[bai]. In view of the 
fact that the first word in line 9 of “ Radloff I” is baraydayu, it is highly unlikely 
that the word mayta- was a verbum finitum in -bai. 

In his letter of 5 August 1951 (see note 76 above) the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
wrote: “S’il n’y a pas de mot indéchiffré entre mayta{ju] (forme qu’on attend ici) et 
baraydayu, je propose de lire: alin maytalju] baraydayu, ce qui serait du mongol 
tout 4 fait régulier et donnerait un sens tel qu’on I’attend. Le sens serait alors: 
“[de toutes ces choses énumérées (= jirwysan, sigiisiilegsen, etc.) ] laquelle (= alin-i) 
pourrait-on finir de louer? ”, c’est-a-dire: “on n’en finirait pas si l’on voulait louer 
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toutes ces merveilles décrites 

It is highly improbable that there is an undeciphered word after maytal[ju] in line 
9 of “Poppe II,” because there seems to be only enough space between mavyta and 
the bottom edge of the fragment for the suffix -ju. 

**The words oréin inu goriyan nédiijii translate the Chinese words i Ata 
(“ They encircled it with a continuous wall”). See Part I, note 47. It is interesting 
to observe that in the Chinese text of the quadrilingual inscription of 1765, we find the 
words gta Aa—EBF. which Hareniscu (op. cit., p. 1161) (see note 41 above) 
rendered “der Umkreis der Mauer betrug etwa eine Meile.” In note 2 on page 1164 
of his study Harniscu, who took the word liao with the words san-ts‘éng which 
immediately precede (see note 41 above), translating san-ts‘éng liao “in drei Stock- 
werken gewunden,” stated: “Das Zeichen liao, in den Ubersetzungen nicht beriick- 
sichtigt, ist schwer unterzubringen, tib. p‘yi-i rwa-ba miiBte dem ma. é¢urdeme fu 
Umfassungsmauer entsprechen.” The Mongolian translation of these words reads 
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(p. 1164, 1. 2): yadayur kiiriye anu nigen ajar siqayu iiiledéiikiii. “They made their 
outer enclosure nearly one ajar (=li) [in circumference].” Although neither the 
Mongolian text of the inscription of 1846 nor that of the inscription of 1765 renders 
the word liao as such, it is perfectly clear that it means “to bind around,” “to wrap 
around,” hence “to encircle,” “to enclose.” 

°° In Korvié’s translation (p. 211, 1. 9) this passage reads: 

“.... YHHYTOMKAeTCA, KPYFTOMb ero COMBb (H3b 3eMNH) Orpany, crbazanu 
Bb HeH 10 Tpoe BOPOTS Bb BUA 2 apycosp.*® 


® Ppasa—takxKe He BNONHS ACHaa: ObITb MO2KETb, 6biaa cubaana aBohHaa 
orpaya.” 

[“. . . . is exterminated, around it having pounded (out of earth) an enclosure, 
they made in it three gates on each side in the form of two stories.* 


* The sentence—also is not entirely clear; perhaps, a double enclosure was made.”] 

*° The words biigetele ediigeki iiile are from “Poppe II” (1. 10). 

** The words gorin jirywyan tiimen tabun mingyan iilegii Jung tung siikes cau 
yaryaydaysan are restored on the basis of the Chinese text which reads: . . 
HPRee SE—TABATA FZ. “, . . laid out Chung-t‘ung paper money 
in the amount of twenty-six myriads and five thousand-odd min.” While admitting 
that my restoration is quite hypothetical, I believe that it contains some elements 
which appeared in the original text. 

8° For the nien-hao Chung-t‘ung see Part I, note 50. Jung = chung rh < A.C. 
tiung’ (Karucren, no. 1269). Cf. A.M. éuy and ’Phags-pa 3uy (Dracunov, no. 561). 
Tung = t‘ung HE < A.C. t'uong’ (KarucREN, no. 1273). Cf. A. M. tug and ’Phags-pa 
t‘uy (Dracunov, no. 566). . 

®°For the term siikes Gau cf. note 126 on page 97 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1838... .” 

°° Korvié (op. cit., p. 209, 1. 9) read this m-an-aéa. Such a reading is impossible, if 
we compare the word he read m-an with the last word in line 16 which must be read 
Q-an, because it is a transcription of the Chinese word pL ay (Han). Although this 
method of writing the initial velar g- is unusual, it is identical in both cases. Hence, 
we must read q-an-aca. 

That the word q-an translates the term | Eee (hsien-kuan) in the Chinese text is 
beyond doubt. For the Chinese term see Part I, note 49. This use of gan in the 
sense of “government” seems also to be attested in the ’Phags-pa inscription of 
(?)1852 which was published by Erich Harniscx on pages 60-61 of his “ Steuerge- 
rechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolenherrschaft,” (Leipzig, 1940) 
[= Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse 92. Band, 1940, 2. Heft]. There we read: 
“han u*°® tsan [61] ’amu bu cidhutuhayi.” In Haeniscu’s translation (p. 65) this 
reads: “Sie [i.e., ‘die Leute °—F.W.C.] sollen dort [i.e., ‘in den Kléstern und 
Tempeln ’—F. W. C.] kein Korn der fiskalischen Speicher enlagern, . . .” The Chinese 
text reads: [KM Hr [61] N= 8 by “let them not store [there] [61] government 
cereals.” In notes 19/20 on page 72, Harniscu remarked: “han u tsar amu [sic] 
Reis aus dem fiskalischen Speicher / kuan liang fiskalischer Reis—cidhuhu ‘ein- 
schiitten ’ / tun-fang ‘einlagern’. Es mu8 also, wie oben erwahnt, der Brauch gewesen 
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sein, da Amtsstellen mangels an Speicherriumen die Kléstergebiude fiir die Lagerung 
des Steuergetreides requirierten.” 

On page 305 of his review of Harniscu’s “ Steuergerechtsame ” in HJAS 14(1951). 
291-306, Dr. Herbert ScuurMANN has called attention to this passage, stating: “Here 
gan seems to have the meaning ‘ government’ to judge by the Chinese translation. 
That gan does not refer to the emperor is evident from the fact that the reigning 
emperors were called gayan and not gan.” 

Another very interesting example is found in the Secret History § 249 where we 
read (YCPS, Cont. 1. 9a4-9b1): Cinggis qa’an-i soyurqa’asu ba Tang’uld] irgen iindiir 
deresiin-ii nemiirete Ssgejii olon teme’ed [9b] yaryaju qa bolyaju Ggsii. “If Cinggis 
Qa’an favor [us], we Tang’u[d] people, raising [them] in the protection of the tall 
deresiin (=a kind of grass), shall deliver [to him (i. e., Cinggis Qa’an) ] the numerous 
camels and shall let [them] become ga (i.e., government property) .” 

It should be observed that Erich Harntscn translated the words ga bolyaju égsii 
in Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (2nd. ed.), p. 122 § 249: “[. . . wollen 
wir . . .] die Bedienung dafiir stellen.” S. A. Kozin, however, translated them in the 
prose text on page 181 of his CokpoBeHHoe cka3aHue, Vol. 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1941)—they are not translated in the verse on page 180—as follows: 6yeM CYKHTb 
y Te6a OpyxeHociamu—xa, . . . [“ we shall serve by thee as armigers—khya, . . .”] 

Neither of these translations is correct. Kozin’s mistranslation is due in part to the 
fact that he identified ga with kiya. Cf. p. 568 of the Cnopapu (“Glosses”) under 
§ 249: “qa Baccan, mo. kiya agbioTaHT, max.” [“qa vassal, Mo. kiya adjutant, 
page.”] There is, of course, no relationship whatever between ga and kiya. Both 
translators failed to take into account the fact that bolyaju is a converbum imperfecti 
in -ju of bolya-, the causativus in -ya- of bol- “to become.” Hence, literally rendered, 
the words ga bolyaju égsii mean: “[we] shall cause [them (i.e., the camels)] to 
become ga for [him (i.e., Cinggis Qa’an) J.” 

As for ga glossed hs (hsi kuan) “ [that which] belongs to the government,” I 
regard it as an alternate form of qan, i.e., a form without the final -n. For an 
example of ga meaning “emperor” in the Secret History cf. Hazmniscu, Worterbuch, 
p. 54. : 

Another very important example of this use of gan is found in the Mongolian 
translation of the Hsiao ching where we read (28[a]3-5): 

[3] ger-iyen 

[4] jogiyan éidagqu sedkil-iyen abéu qanliy-un 

[5] iiile-yi jogiyan jasaydaqu 
“Taking (i.e., with) their thoughts whereby they are able to regulate their [own} 
homes, may they administer [thus] regulating government affairs.” 

These words render the Chinese BRERA BRB . which Lxaaz, op. cit., 
p. 483, translated: “his regulation of his family may be transferred as good government 
in any official position.” 

In this text we have, it is true, not gan as such, but ganliy, a derivative in -liy 
with the meaning of “that which pertains to or has to do with gan.” 

From these examples there can, then, be no doubt that the word gan was used in 
the sense of “ government.” 

*1 The words [a]dlalidyabasu] . . . sinede are from “ Radloff I” (1. 10). 

®? Korvié did not decipher this word. At least one d (or t) is clearly visible in 


. 
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Raptorr’s reproduction of the rubbing. I, therefore, provisionally propose [al]d[alid- 
yabasu] (= [a]dlalidgabesu)) . 

** The words “then one discovers that ” have no counterpart in the original text, 
but to avoid the ellipsis in the original, they are required for the intelligence of the 
English translation. 

**For the orthography uridagi (> uridaki) cf. note 11 on page 95 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . . ,” note 18 on page 107 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1335 ... ,” and note 4 on page 73 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1888. 43...” 

°° Bing = ping. See note 24 above. 

°°The words suu-tu ga’yan have been restored on the basis of the word _- 
(shang) (“the Emperor”) in the Chinese text. 

°' The words d¢ibesii ¢ingji Yiu sim are from “Poppe IL” (I. 11). Poppe read 
iijebesti (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 11) instead of Géibesii. It is clear, however, from the fact 
that we have # (tsou) (“to memorialize”) in the Chinese text that we must read 
6éibesii. Furthermore, Poprs’s reproduction of the fragment clearly has i, not e, 
after the letter which may be read as either é or j. Although I have not attempted 
to restore the subject of this verb, inasmuch as the Chinese text has pes fa 
(chung-shu-shéng ch‘én) (“a minister of the chung-shu-shéng”), the Mongolian 
text may have read jungsu singun tiisimel. 

°° The word 6éibesii would naturally be preceded by the word kemen, when the 
words which have been said are quoted. Since the letters -en seem to be visible 
at the beginning of line 11 in Poprr’s reproduction of the fragment, I have restored 
the initial letters kem- of the word kemen which is required by the context. 

°°T have restored the words jrly boljuyu at the beginning of line 12, because the 
Chinese text has F5)] (chth) (“ ordered ”’). 

100 Poppe read this word éongxo (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 11) and translated it “TO OKHO ” 
[“ that window ”] (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 11). From the Chinese text, however, it is clear 
that we must read éingji, the Chinese ch‘éng-chih KE (see Part I, note 55). Cing 
= ch'éng 4K <A.C. ciong (Karucren, no. 1203). Cf. A.M. diy and ’Phags-pa 
3iy (Dracunoy, no. 362). Ji=chih Fi <A.C. ‘isi (Karuoren, no. 1215). Cf. A.M. 
Gi and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunov, no. 43). It is interesting to observe that the words 
han-lin hsiieh-shih ®RAKFA-E of the Chinese text do not appear in the Mongolian 
text. 

101 Poppe read inu éilmeg-tii] (op. cit., p. 20, 1. 11) and translated (op. cit., p. 20, 
l. 11) “ero (ykpamenHoe)” [“its (ornamented)”’]. Here, again, we are guided by 
the Chinese text which has #7=f[- (Yu-jén), the personal name of the author of the 
Chinese text of our inscription. An examination of Porrr’s reproduction of this frag- 
ment reveals that the Mongolian transcription of this name was Yiu sim. Furthermore, 
this reading is confirmed by the occurrence of the same Mongolian transcription in line 
21 below (“ Radloff II,” 1. 9). Yiu = yu<A. c. ‘jigu (Karucren, no. 251). Cf. A.M. 
yiu and ’Phags-pa yiw (Dracunov, no. 456). Sim = = jén =F. See note 56 above. 

*°? Korvié left this word undeciphered. It is unquestionably bidig. The accusative 
suffix in -i is not entirely clear in Raptorr’s reproduction. It is possible that the 
words to be restored before bitig are bii tas-un. Cf. the words bii tas-un biéig in line 
8 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 
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78 The words Yiu sim... aywyad nemiged iigiiler-iin . . . are restored on the 
basis of the Chinese text which reads: 8 @=-7K PL GIFS RE ii SB. “The 
subject Yu-jén, upon receiving the [Imperial Order], making obeisance and prostrating 
himself spoke, saying: . . .” 

*°*In restoring the words aywyad nemiged as the possible Mongolian rendering of 
the words FFG RE . I have been guided by the fact that these are the words 
used in line 47 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 to 
render the words ##3-## 14 in line 27 of the Chinese text of that inscription. 

*°° T have in mind the word kemejiigii or kemejiigiii which would normally be used 
to complement the verb iigiiler-iin. Such a word, of course, would occur at the end 
of the discourse introduced by iigiiler-iin. I should, therefore, expect to find it at the 
end of line 32 below. 

°° The words yosun-i . . . iigiillekii . . .j are from “ Radloff II” (1. 1). 

107 The words mayui wyay-a [= ugay-a] iigegii may be compared with the words 
wyay-a [= uqay-a] tigegii mayun in line 53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1835. In the latter example the terms are reversed and 
mayun is a plural in -n of mayui. 

2° The word térégiilkii is from “ Poppe IL” (1. 12). 

10° The words [. . .Jégidejii(?) .. . usun-i are from “ Radloff II” (1. 2). 

4°T have not attempted to restore any of the text at this point, because any 
restoration would be too hypothetical. The general context which has been lost may 
be gathered from the Chinese text which reads: “The scattering and shaking (i.e. 
activation), moistening and warming (i.e., nurture) of wind and thunder, rain and 
shine (i.e., climate) to bring into being the myriad things are all bestowed from above 
downward.” 

111T have not succeeded in identifying the word [. . .Jégidejii(?) of which the 
beginning appears to be missing. 

22 The words “one recognizes that” are supplied to circumvent the ellipsis in the 
Mongolian text. 

118'The verb or verbs for this sentence were at the beginning of the next line—that 
is the fifteenth—but have been lost. 

114The word usun-i is the object of the missing verb or verbs at the beginning of 
the next line. 

115T have restored the words Gndiir-eée boyani-dur ber kiirgeyii on the basis of 
those in line 16 below, because, in both cases, the Chinese text has He R¥- 
“. . . proceed from the high to the low.” 

116 T have not attempted a restoration in this case, because it is evident from what 
is left of the second part of this sentence (ulus .. . buyu from “ Radloff IT,” 1. 3) 
that none of it was a close translation of the Chinese original which reads: “The 
flowing and circulation, seeping and overflowing of springs and currents, dikes and 
marshes to irrigate the great fields also proceed from the high to the low.” 

117 From the Chinese text #QMIRRMFZHB .. . (“As for the place where 
our dynasty arose, .. .”) it is evident, I believe, that yajar refers to the Mongolian 
homeland. 

118Tn the Secret History §279 (YCPS, Hsii 24701) we have an interesting 
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example of these words in the passage which I have already cited in note 65 above. 
Cf. also the words ulus bayi’ululéaysad in § 224 (YCPS 9.30b3) . 


+49 From this beautiful sentence, which has been preserved for us intact in “ Radloff 
II” (1. 8), we clearly see how the Mongolian translator of Hsii’s complex prose, 
contented himself with rendering the general meaning, not the precise words of the 
original Chinese. 


120 Here the words tngri-yin mér must render the Chinese KM (t‘ien té) “ Virtue 
of Heaven.” In this case, the words KB KX. (ta-shéng-jén) “The Great Holy Man ” 
(i. e., Cinggis Qan)—words which constitute the subject of the Chinese sentence 
which is here rendered—do not appear in the Mongolian translation, unless, indeed, 
the translator rendered them in the first part of the previous sentence, which, 
regrettably, has been lost. 

**1 The word egiisiiged, a converbum perfecti in -ged of egiis- “to begin ”—the ii 
between egiis- and -ged being a union vowel—seems to render the Chinese tH 
(shou ch‘u) “‘ (The sage) appears aloft.’” If so, it should be observed that, whereas 
Cinggis Qan is the subject in the Chinese original, the subject in the Mongolian 
translation is tngri-yin mor. 

22 The expression iimer-eée does not correspond to anything in the Chinese text. 
However, in view of the fact that the Mongolian translator contented himself with 
rendering here and occasionally elsewhere only the main thought of the Chinese 
original, it is conceivable that he wished to imply that the tngri-yin mér (“the Way 
of Heaven”) took its beginning in the North, because the Mongols came from the 
North. 

The occurrence of iimer-eée in this text makes it clear that in the old written 
language time ~ timer. For iime cf., e. g., time jiig in the Maudgalydyana cited by N. 
Porre (cf. note 27 on page 99 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. .”). 
Cf. also iimedii (time + dii) in line 4 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1862. Cf. also note 27 on~page 99 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 . . .” for an example in the Pavicaraksaé cited by N. Poppe. Still another 
interesting example is found in the second line of the first stanza of the versified 
colophon to the rNam‘ thar of the poet Mi‘la Ras‘pa, cited by B. Ya. Vuaprmircov 
on page 220 of the second article of his Hagnucu Ha cKamax xamxackxoro [loxty- 
tamu [“ The Inscriptions on Cliffs of the Khalkha Coktu-taidzi”) in Ussecrua 
Axagemun Hayx CCCP. 1927 (Bulletin de V’Académie de ’?URSS), pp. 215-240. 
The line reads iimedii ene Mongyol ulus-tur inu. Vuapimircov translated it (p. 221): 
“y 93Toro ceBepHoro MOHrObcKoro Hapoja” [“ among this northern Mongolian 
people ”]. This is also the same word which Louis Licetr read iime-tii(?) on page 131 
of his article “La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt 4 la Bibliotheque de 
l'Institut,’ TP 27(1930).119-178. Cf. also iimegsi (iime + gsi) in line 21 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

In a letter to me dated 1 December 1951 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked: 

“Pour ce qui regarde le mot pour “nord”, le Houa i i iu ne connait que la forme 
iimere. P. ex. Ila, 28r, 4: iimere yajar AE HEH. Quant a l’Hist. secr. elle connait les 
deux fermes iimer et iimere. Pour la premiére, voir § 214 (IX, 1418): ger-iin iimer-e 
(ou timer-e est glosé 4EFF ) “au nord de la maison”. Pour la seconde, voir § 185 
(VI, 52v4) emiine timere-yen. Ici iimere = “ derriére” (c’est-a-dire = qoyina), mais 
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c’est 1a le sens premier du mot, comme emiine, avant de signifier “sud”, veut dire 
“ devant ”. 

“La forme iimereée se rencontre 4 plusieurs reprises dans l’Hist. secr., mais l’on ne 
peut savoir si cette forme représente iimer-ece ou iimere-ée. Mais on a aussi timere-eée 
dans § 31 (I, 19r-v). 

“Le mongol médiéval connait donc les deux formes timer et iimere.” 

For the later written forms wmar-a, umaratu, umaraki cf. KowALEwskKI 1.411la-b. 

*2° Here again the Mongolian translation deviates from the Chinese original. For 
the words tiimen jiiil ed cf. note 151 on page 99 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1338... .” (For “line 14” in that note read “line 15.”) 

**4 Although the subject was probably in the first part of this line from “ Radloff II” 
(1. 4), which has been lost—according to the Chinese original it would be “The 
Great Holy Man,” i.e., Cinggis Qan—it is also possible that it is still the tngri-yin 
mor of the previous sentence. 

*°Tn the expression enerin asarayu bui, I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine 
Mosraerrt for the word enerin. In a letter to me dated 2 October 1951 he wrote as 
follows: 

“Je pense qu’il faut lire enerin asarayu bui. Enerin asara- est une expression qu’on 
retrouve dans le document de 1458, 1. 9: minu enerin asaraqui joriy. ...” 

To this example cited by the Reverend Antoine Mostrarrt we may add that of 
enerin asarayu in the Hua-i i-yii PF, 1.1404-5. 

72° Only the accusative suffix in -i remains of the word which was the object of the 
verbs enerin asarayu bui. 

*27See note 112 above. 


#28 See note 115 above. 

12°T have not, in this instance, attempted a restoration. For the general context see 
note 131 below. 

*8° The word kemekii is found in line 17 below. It is from “ Poppe I” (1. 1). It is 
the only word which he deciphered in the first line of the fragment of which the 
reproduction constitutes “Ta61. 1” in his study. Although I have translated it, I 
do not know what its grammatical relationship was with the other words in line 17, 
which are now missing. 

181 There is a lacuna between usun-i, the last word in line 16, and kemekii, the 
only word now extant in that part of line 17 found in “Poppe I” (1. 1). For the 
general context, however, see the Chinese text which reads: “That is why the flow 
of [Imperial] Grace is like pouring out a jug [of water] on a high roof; [that is 
why] the issuing of the army is like the stone falling down T‘ai-shan.” 

182 For the proper significance of these words see Part I, note 74. 

183 There is a lacuna between the kemekii of “Poppe I” and the turbel at the 
beginning of line 5 in “ Radloff IT.” 

134'The words turbel . . . Q-an are from “ Radloff II” (1. 5). 

185 From the Chinese text which reads 7 [ff] P “ [from] the Han down,” I suspect 
that line 18 began with the suffix -aéa. Therefore, in my translation I have restored 
the word “ from.” 

18° Q.an = Han ¥. Deest apud Karucren et Dracunov. For the orthography of 
this word see note 90 above. 
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*87 From the Chinese text (see note 135 above) I suspect that, after the word 
-aca with which line 18 probably began, there was a word such as inaysi-da “to the 
present.” In any case, I have supplied the word “down” which we find in the 
Chinese original. 

198 Since the first part of line 18 is missing, we do not have the verb or verbs 
governing the words ulus . . . kemekiin-i. 

18° The words sam ‘yong are a transcription of the Chinese san huang “The Three 
Augusti.” (See Part I, note 76.) It is interesting to observe that the Chinese text 
has only = (san [<sam]) “The Three.” As in numerous other attested cases, the 
Mongolian translator has expanded the original, presenting in his translation a tran- 
scription of what was properly the current Chinese equivalent of the literary form 
in the text. Sam = san = <A.C. «wdm (Karucren, no. 766). Cf. A. M. sam and 
’Phags-pa sam (Dracunov, no. 191). Tong = huang< A. C. cy’dng (KaRuGREN, no. 
104). Cf. A. M. yuay and ’Phags-pa yoy (Dracunov, no. 401). 

14° The words wu di are a transcription of the Chinese wu ti “The Five Emperors.” 
(See Part I, note 76.) Here, too, it is interesting to observe that the Chinese text 
has only Fr (wu) “The Five.” Uu = wu F<A.C. ‘nguo (Karucren, no. 1280). 
Cf. also A. M. uw and ’Phags-pa u (Dracunov, no. 491). Di= ti ig <A.C. tie’ 
(Karuaren, no. 986). Cf. also A.M. ti and ’Phags-pa di (Dracunov, no. 168). 

*41 The association of the words ulus and quriya- is first attested in the Secret 
History where we find yuriyaydaysan ulus (§ 73 [YCPS 2.4b1-2]), ulus . . . quriyaju 
(§ 164 [YCPS 5.385b5-36al]), ulus-i . . . quriyaba (§196 [YCPS 7.43b4-5]), ulus 
quriyaldun (§212 [YCPS 9.7a3]), and ulus quriyalduysan (§ 212 [YCPS 9.7a4]). 
(The reference to §111 in Harniscn’s Wérterbuch, p. 73, as an example of “ zusam- 
menbringen, sammeln: ulus, ein Volk” is not correct.) For an example in a later 
text cf. the words yeke ulus-iyan quriyaju in lines 7-8 on page 138 of the Cinggis 
qayan-nu éadiy in the passage which reads: . . . yerii tabun éngge dérben qari yeke 
ulus-iyan quriyaju.... “... assembling all his great peoples of the ‘ five colors’ and 
the ‘four vassaldoms’. . . .” Here, as in the Secret History, we have quriya- in which 
-ya- is a development of the -ya- in quriya-, the form attested in the present inscrip- 
tion. For a similar expression cf. the words ulus qamun “ conquering (lit., ‘ assem- 
bling’) the nations” in line 4 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1362. 

*42T presume that the words turbel [= tiirbel] mital iigegiii-e constitute a fixed 
expression, but I have not found it attested elsewhere. 

48 The first part of this line has been lost. For the general context see the Chinese 
text which reads: “In establishing the capital at Ho-lin (Qorum) the foundation for 
creating a state was set up.” 

*44The words [orosi}yuljuyu . . . kiimiin-ii are from “ Radloff II” (I. 6). Although 
only the letters yuljuyu of the first word are found in Rap.orr’s fragment, it is 
clear not only from the Chinese original which has Ee (ting) “in establishing,” but 
from the words Qorum-a sayu’yu balayasun orosiyuluysan ajuyu in line 2 above, that 
we must restore [orosi}yuljuyu. 

5 The words Qorum-a sayuyu balayalsun] are from “Poppe I” (1. 2). Poppr’s 
transcription (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 2) reads: xorum-a sayuxu balyalsun)]. See note 8 
above for the orthography sayuyu instead of sayuqu (sayuxu). In the case of 
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balayalsun], Poprz, as we have just seen, read balyalsun]. It is, however, very 
difficult to confirm the reading balayalsun] on the basis of Poprr’s reproduction, 
which, we recall, is that of a squeeze. Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 7) also read balyasun 
the first word in “Poppe I” (1. 7). (See line 23 below.) However, since balayasun 
is unquestionably the orthography of the word in “ Radloff I” (1.1) and “ Poppe I” 
(1. 14) (in this instance the word is extremely legible in Poprs’s reproduction) and 
since balayad is unquestionably the orthography of the plural form in “ Radloff II” 
(1. 9), it seems to me that we should read balaya[sun], not balya[sun]. For this 
orthography cf. also Paul Pe.uior, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” 
TP 27 (1930) .12-56 (p. 45): “. . . balayasun (attesté sous cette forme 4 1’époque 
mongole; mongole classique balyasun, “ enceinte”, “ ville”), qui est le correspondant 
mongol du ture baliy, “ville”; . . .” In note 2 on page 15 Poppe remarked: “B 
CKOOKH 3aKJOUCHbI HEOCTAIOWIMe CO H CNOBa, OMONHEHHbIe MO KOHTeKCTY.” 
(“In brackets (are) enclosed syllables and words which are wanting, supplied 
according to the context.”] Poppr’s restoration of the syllable sun in the word 
balayasun is, of course, absolutely correct. Thus, with the restorations balayalsun 
orosi/yulujuyu, we see that the lacuna between the second line of Poppn’s fragment 
and the sixth line of Raptorr’s fragment disappears and that the text at this point 
is now complete. 

146 For the orthography sayu7yu instead of sayuqu see note 8 above. 

47 The expression ayan deger-e yabu- “to go on a [military] campaign ” is interesting 
as much for the use of the postposition dager-e as for the fact that the expression 
constitutes another valuable example of the early Mongolian military terminology. 
It may be compared with the expression aba de’ere bé’ed “ having been on the hunt ” 
which is found in the Secret History of the Mongols §190 (YCPS 7.15a8-4). An 
example of ayan with de’ere-ée is found in § 275 (YCPS, Hsii 2.28b4) in the passage 
which reads: Batu Kibéayéin ayan de’ere-ce Ogédei qahan-na eléin-eée dtijii ireriin 
(Gireriin is an error) ... “ When Batu, from on the Kibéay campaign, presented, 
through messengers, a petition unto Ogiédei Qahan, . . .” Cf. also ayan deger-e in 
the chronicle of Sayang Seten (Scumint, p. 156, 1. 9). 

48'The words amin-i goruyayu iigei-yi constitute a purely hypothetical restitution 
on the basis of the Chinese original ABR A. “‘not to relish killing people.’” 
I have put qorwyayu iigei in the accusative (-yi), because of the words J, , BD 
(“they made it their desire ‘not to relish killing people’”) in the Chinese original. 

In his letter of 2 October 1951 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt also suggested 
amin-i tasulyu iigei-yi as a possible restitution. 

14° The restoration -i dayan is proposed on the basis of the general context. 

15° The words Burqan-u . . . yosun are from “ Poppe I” (1. 8). 

151 The words Sasin nom appear in inverted order, i. e., nom sasin, immediately below. 
The inversion is of no particular significance, for we observe the same phenomenon in 
the Chii-yung kuan inscription in the ’Phags-pa script. There, in the transcription pub- 
lished by Marjan Lewicx1 on pages 52-55 of “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en 
écriture carrée” in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937) .1-72, we find: “ gats’in nomdur” 
(p. 52 §2), “nom Sats’indur” (p. 52 § 6), “sats’in nomi” (p. 53 §13), and “nom 
ats’in” (p. 54 §18). Lewicxr translated these words “la religion et la doctrine ” 
(p. 55 § 2), “ pour la doctrine et la religion” (p. 56 § 6), “la doctrine et la religion ” 
(p. 57 §18), and “la . . . doctrine et la religion” (p. 58 § 18). 

152 The expression dotorayan sedki- may be compared with that of dotorayan oyisiya- 
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(“to delight in his interior [i.e., inwardly]”) in line 23 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862—as recently demonstrated by Professor Nicholas 
Popre in his article “ Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable in Mongolian ” 
in the HJAS 14 (1951) .189-207, we must read dotorayan, not doturayan in the Written 
Mongolian (cf., e.g., dotora< *dotara, op. cit., p. 194)—and dotora’an sergii- (“to 
awake in his interior,” i.e., “to come to”) in the Secret History (cf. Harniscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 88). 

*°8 From the occurrence of the words sedkir-iin and uduy-a, it may be presumed 
that the original sentence terminated with the words kemen sedkijiigii. 

*°4The expression nom Sasin-i delgeregiil- is also found in the Chii-yung kuan 
inscription, where we read (Lewicxt, op. cit., p. 58 §13): sats’in nomi delgere’iiliin 
“propageant la doctrine et la religion” (Lewickt, op. cit., p. 57 §13). The later 
literature abounds in examples of this expression. Cf., e. g., sacin nom-i delgeregiil-iin 
yabutala (“while [I] propagated the doctrine and the law”) in the Altan tobéi 
(Peking ed.), p. 57, 1. 8. For another example, where we have the intransitive form 
delgere- instead of delgeregiil-, cf. the words erdini sasin nom-i delgerejiikiii (“ propa- 
gated the precious doctrine and law”) in a colophon published by Louis Licert in his 
article “La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt” in TP 27(1980).119-178 (p. 
131, 1. 1). Cf. also Kowatewsk1 (3.1724) for the expression sasin-i delgeregiilkii 
“ propager la religion.” 

**5 The word uduy-a is the voluntativus in -y-a of udu-, a verb which is not 
registered in our dictionaries, but which is attested in at least one living dialect. It is 
also attested twice in the Mongolian translation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished). In 
the latter it occurs first in a passage which reads (12[b]4-6): 

[4] térii yosun kég dayun 
[5] qoyar-iyar udubasu irgen oryan Gbesiiben biiged 
[6] nayiraldun jogildujuyut. 


“When they (i.e., the urida boydas gad-[‘ former holy sovereigns’]) conducted by 
[means of] both propriety (lit., ‘norm-manner’) and music (lit., ‘ melodies-sounds ’), 
the people themselves, then, were on good terms, being in harmony with one another.” 

This is a translation of the Chinese 2 JAG 4 ii RAINE. James Lecce, The 
Hsiéo King [= The Sacred Books of the East (2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 474, rendered 
this passage as follows: “ they [i.e., ‘the ancient kings ’—F. W.C.] led them on by the 
rules of propriety and by music, and the people were harmonious and benignant; . . .” 

For the identification of the word udubasu in this Hsiao ching passage, I am 
indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt who wrote in a letter dated 29 May 1951: 

“., . Je suis convaincu qu’il faut lire udubasu. Nos dictionnaires ignorent le mot 
udu-, mais il vit en ordos: upy- “mettre en train, donner le branle” (Dict. ord., p. 


728a). Udu- doit étre traduit ici par “conduire, guider ” GH), et c’est aussi le sens 
de ord. ypbu-, mot qui ne s’emploie qu’en parlant de quelqu’un qui prend !’initiative 


d’une affaire, bonne ou mauvaise. Udu- est la racine d’ot dérive le verbe udurid- que 
donnent nos dictionnaires avec la signification de “conduire, diriger, montrer le 
chemin 4 quelqu’un, guider,” ete. (Kowalewski, p. 8388b) et que le Mongyol nanggiyad 
iisug-iin toli biéig traduit par 3H.” 
We find it again in another Hsiao ching passage (27[a]l-4) which reads: 
[1] Maui bitig 
[2] -tiir suryayulibar uduju jogirayulun amuyuluyéi 
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[8] gan kiimiin irgen-ii eéige eke bolun 
[4] Gidayu kemejiigi 


“In the Mausi biéig (Mao Shih Book) one has said, ‘ The sovereign (lit., “ sovereign 
person”) who conducts in accordance with the teachings and causes [the people] to be 
tranquil, causing [them] to be in harmony, is able to become the father and mother 
of the people.’ ” 


This is a translation of the Chinese #Fate HBF. RAH Lecce, op. cit. 
p. 483, rendered these verses: 


“*Tt is said in the Book of Poetry’, 
“The happy and courteous sovereign 
Is the parent of the people.” 


*See the Shih, III, ii, ode 7, stanza I. The two lines of the Shih here are, possibly, 
not an interpolation.” 

*°°Tn the phrase sayid udumiyar, the word udum is not the one registered in 
Kowatewsk1 (1.387a) with the definitions “ parenté; parent, d’une méme famille, d’un 
méme nom,” but a nomen substantivum derived from the verb udu- (“to conduct ”) 
(see note 155 above) by means of the deverbal suffix in -m. Although the form in 
-m is the same as that of the nomen descriptionis, the latter is generally a nomen 
adjectivum (cf. G. J. Ramstept, “Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen,” 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne XIX [1903], pp. 1-126 + 2 pages of “ Berich- 
tigungen,” [p. 37]), as in the case of buljim in the term buljim tergegiir in line 32 
of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335, whereas udum is 
unquestionably a nomen substantivum. 

In a letter to me dated 12 July 1951 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Tl faut mettre udum sur le méme rang que iiriim, example donné par M. 
Poppe dans Nominalstammb. etc., p. 102. (Chez ce dernier auteur, l’exemple saéum 
yajar-a n’est pas ad rem: saéwm est ici un vrai nomen descriptionis). Un autre 
exemple est keréim “tranche”, de keréi- “ couper en tranches ”.” 

Still another interesting example of udum is found in the Mongolian translation of 
the Hsiao ching (4{aj 6-7) which reads: 

[6] Sangéu bicig-tiir gan kiimiin jobtei-e 
[7] wilediigseber narbai ulus udum-iyar inu sayijirajuyui. 

“In the Sangiu bicig (Shang-shu Book), one has said: ‘Whereas the Sovereign 
has appropriately acted, all the people have benefitted by his conduct.’ ” 

This passage is a translation of the Chinese Wx NAF BIKER RZ. James 
LeacE, op. cit., p. 468, rendered the Chinese text as follows: 

“Tt is said in (the Marquis of) Fa on Punishments’, 

“The One man will have felicity, and the millions of the people will depend on 
(what ensures his happiness) .’” 


®See the Shi, V. xxvii, 4, and the note on the name of that Book, p. 254. 


157 The first part of this line is missing. See, however, note 158 above. 

158 Tn restoring the word degejilebesii which, at the best, is a hypothetical restoration, 
I have naturally been guided by the words Be (tsun-ch‘ung) (“to honor and 
exalt”) in the Chinese text. Although I do not know of any other instance in which 
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this Chinese compound was rendered into Mongolian, the single word s (tsun) 
occurs twice in the Hsiao ching. Cf. A Concordance to Hsiao Ching [= Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 23, December 1950], 
p. 18. In the first instance, it occurs in the sentence By Ss and, in the second, 
in the sentence TAR 4h, which Lecex, op. cit., respectively rendered “ His virtue 
and righteousness are such as will be honoured” (p. 480) and “[Therefore even the 
Son of Heaven] must have some whom he honours” (p. 485). In the first instance, 
(20[b]2) the Mongolian translation is ayali aburi nayiramdayu qoyar-i kiindiilegdekii. 
“May one respect both [his] virtue and righteousness.” In the second (32|b]3-4), 
it is . . . galayar degejilegdekii inu buyu j-e. “. . . surely there is that which 
is honored of him.” 

The word 3 (ch‘ung) is not used in the Hsiao ching. There is, therefore, no 
example of its Mongolian equivalent in that text. Turning to the Secret History, 
however, we find that Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 34, registers one example of 
de’ejilegde-, a passivus in -gde- of de’ejile- “to exalt,” for which the Chinese gloss is 
BE (ch‘ung-shang) “to exalt, to esteem.” 

Thus we have attested examples in which degejile- is associated both with 8. 
(tsun) and Be (ch‘ung). It is for this reason that I restore degejilebesii. 

15° The words yeke . . . es-e are from “Poppe I” (1. 4). In his transcription (op. 
cit., p. 15, 1. 4) he read kéndiilemdekii instead of kiindiilemdegii. The word kiin- 
diilemdegii is also attested in line 30 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1835. In note 177 on page 122 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
13385 ... ,” I cited the occurrence of the word in the present inscription. In note 
176 on the same page of the same work, I very briefly discussed the suffix -mdayu/ 
-mdegii. 

16°The words yeke kiindiilemdegii sedkil-iyer may be compared with the words 
kiindiilemdegii sedkil-iyer in a passage (33[a]6-33[b]1) of the Mongolian translation 
of the Hsiao ching, which reads: 

33[a] 
[6] uridus-tayan ing iinen-iyer kiindiilemdegii 
[7] sedkil-iyer tagibasu uridus-un siir siinesiin 
83[b] 
[1] mén tendeken-e iilegii uqaju an bui. 
“Tf he (i.e., the gan) render honor to his ancestors with pure truth and with 


respectful thoughts, precisely then the spirits of the ancestors [83b] superabundantly 
comprehend.” 

This passage is a translation of the Chinese Fa BCA HB, eh SE Ze. Lecce, op. cit., 
pp. 485-486: “ When in the ancestral temple he exhibits the [486] utmost reverence, 
the spirits of the departed manifest themselves.” 

161T have restored the word degediis, the pluralis majestatis in -s of degedii 
“supreme,” on the basis of the context. See also lines 28 and 80 below. 

162 The reference, of course, is to Toyon Temiir. 

163 With the English auxiliary “has” I have rendered the suffix -juyu which occurs 
at the beginning of the ninth line of “ Radloff Ii.” The verb proper is missing. 

1°4 The words jiluya ... yerii are from “Poppe I” (I. 5). 

185 Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 5) read this word jiru. In note $3 on the same page he 
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remarked: “HenouHaTHoe cnoBpo. 3a HMM CJlemyeT COBeplIeHHO Hepa36opyHBoe 
cioBo.” [“ An unintelligible word. After it follows an entirely undecipherable word.”] 
Although I am not absolutely certain, I think that the reading yerii is confirmed by 
Porpr’s reproduction of the fragment. 

°° There is a lacuna between line 5 of “ Poppe I” and line 9 of “ Radloff II.” 

*°7 From Popre’s reproduction, it would appear that this word might be oroyulju 
instead of oroyulyu. 

*°8Tn the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 we have en- 
countered the words er-e-yi iilii jobayan ayta-yi iilii kélérgen (1. 16) for which, as I 
suggested in note 64 on pp. 106-107 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 
...,° the locus classicus may be the words ere ayta-yi iilii sirqan iilii joba’an in the 
Secret History (YCPS 10.16b). Here, in the words jiluya-dur-iyan oroyulyu [= 
oroyulqu], we have another instance of which the locus classicus is probably a passage 
in the Secret History § 224 (YCPS 9.31a8-32al) which reads: . . . Cinggis qahan 
jarliy bolurun urida nayan kebte’iilsiitii dalan turyay kesigtentii biile’e. edé’e méngke 
tenggeri-yin gii¢iin-tiir tenggeri yajar-a [81b] giicii awya nemegdejii giir ulus-i sidur- 
yudgqaju yayéa jilu’a-dur-iyan oro’uluysan-tur edé’e nadur kesigten turyay minyad 
minyad-aéa ilyaju oro’uludqun. oro’ulurun kebte’iil qoréin turyay oro’ulurun tiimen 
div’iirgen oro’uludqun ke’en [32a] jarliy bolba. “When Cinggis Qahan ordered, he 
ordered saying, ‘Formerly I had eighty kebte’ilsiin (“night guards”) and seventy 
turyay (“[day] guards”) kesigten. Now, in the might of Eternal Heaven, [my!| 
might and strength being increased by Heaven and Earth, at the moment when I have 
made straight the whole nation and have caused it to enter into my only reins, 
now may ye select kesigten turyay (“[day] guards who are kesigten”) for me from 
the thousands and thousands and have [them] enroll. When [ye] shall have them 
enroll, when [ye] shall have kebte’iil, qoréin (“ quiver-bearers”), and turyay enroll, 
may ye have [them] enroll, filling a tiimen.’” 

46° Compare the words mayui wyay-a iigegii in line 18 above. See also note 107 
above. 

*7°Tt is extremely interesting to observe that the words engke amuyulang in the 
phrase engke amuyulang éay-tur are precisely those which centuries later were 
chosen to render the nien-hao or reign-title, K‘ang-hsi EBB (1661-1722). For 
examples of the Mongolian translation of this reign-title cf. A. Pozpneev, MounrombcKaa 
abronuch ,,Dpraniine IDpuxa“ [The Mongolian Chronicle “ Erdeniin Erikhe”) 
(Saint Petersburg, 1883), p. 7, ll. 8 and 9, p. 8, 1. 3, p. 9, 1. 2, ete. 

The words engke amuyulang éay-tur térégseber may be compared with the words 
engke sayin éay-tur ucirajuyu in line 49 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1335. 

171 From the Chinese text it is clear that the reference is to the famous caitya which 
Yiu Sim (Yu-jén) had visited in China. 

172T e., cities in the metropolitan area and in the provinces. For this use of 
dotoyadu yadayadu cf. the words dotor-a ba yadan-a in line 42 of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362. Cf. also note 217 on page 126 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862... .” 

173'The beginning of this line is missing. However, the general sense of the 
passage is clear thanks to the Chinese text which reads: “Having heard that the 
people of Ling-pei boasted of the bigness of the pavilion, he presumed to suspect 
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their exaggeration. [Therefcre,] he inquired of it from people who had traveled in 
Shan, Shu, Chiang, Kuang, Min, and Ché and who had served in Ling-pei.” 

*74The words Qorum-acéa . . . siim-e-yin are from “Poppe I” (1. 6). (Poppz, op. 
cit. p. 15, 1. 6, in keeping with a Qalqa tradition, reads xoruwm-eée instead of 
Qorum-aéa.) 

175 The verb at the end of this sentence is missing. For the general sense of the 
passage see note 173 above. 

176 The restoration ger is confirmed by the occurrence of sum-e-yin ger in Ill. 3, 5, 
and 9 above and 1. 23 below. 

*77'The verb for this sentence is missing. When the stele was intact, it was in the 
first part of the next line. For the general sense of the passage see note 173 above. 

278 The words Samsi .. . gariju are from “ Radloff II” (1. 10). 

17° Samsi is the Chinese Shan-hsi. It corresponds to the single word Shan in the 
Chinese text. See Part I, note 96. Sam = shan Bae < A.C. idm (Karucren, no. 851). 
Deest apud Dracunov. Si=hsi DG <A.C. «siei (Karucren, no. 776). Cf. A.M. 
si and ’Phags-pa si (DraGunov, no. 174). 

189 Si één is the Chinese Ssii-ch‘uan. It corresponds to the single word Shu in the 
Chinese text. See Part I, note 97. For Si één see note 31 above. 

181 Gangje is the Chinese Chiang-Ché. See Part I, note 98. The Chinese text has 
Chiang at this point and Ché after Kuang and Min. The compound Chiang-Ché is of 
frequent occurrence in sources of Yiian history. Cf., e.g., Yiian shih $1 (ts‘é 27) .28b9 
and 10; 189 (ts‘é 48).4ab; and 148(ts‘é 43).15b8, and 16al. Gang = chiang 
< A.C. ckéng (Karuoren, no. 350). Cf. A. M. kiay and ’Phags-pa giay (Dracunov, 
no. 402). Je=ché YW <A.C. ésidt (Karuoren, no. 1185). Deest apud Dracunov. 

182 Wu gen is the Chinese Fu-chien. It corresponds to the single word Min in the 
Chinese text. See Part I, note 100. Wu = fu Jif <A.C. piuk (Karueren, no. 52). 
Cf. also A. M., fu and ’Phags-pa huu (Dracunov, no. 696). Gen = chien et CAC. 
kion? (Karucren, no. 378). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*88T have not succeeded in identifying the Chinese original of this name which 
corresponds to the single word Kuang in the Chinese text. 

184 For this use of noyalan, converbum modale in -n of the yerb noyala-, cf. the 
words noyalan yabuysan ajuyu in line 11 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1862. There, too, noyalan might better have been rendered “in an 
official capacity ” instead of “as an official” (“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862... ,” p. 85). 

185 For this word, the first in line 11 of “ Radloff II,” which I did not succeed in 
deciphering, I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, who stated in his 
letter of 2 October 1951: “Je lis le mot non déchiffré kemeldiibei.” 

*8° The first part of this line is missing. 

187 The words balayasun-dur . . . Qorum-un are from “ Poppe I” (I. 7). 

188 Here we have, for the first time in this text, siim-e ger instead of siim-e-yin ger. 
The suffix of the genitive may have been omitted because of the modifying word yeke. 

18° Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 7) read balyasun. Although the word is not very clear in 
his reproduction of this fragment, I think that it should be read balayasun. See note 
145 above. 
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**° There is a lacuna at this point between line 7 of Poprz’s fragment and line 11 
of Rap.orr’s. 

*°? The words . . . kemeldiibei. erte . . . oréin are from “ Radloff II” (I. 11). 

*°? The earliest attested example of this name in a Mongolian text in the Uighur 
script is found in line 8 of the Tun-huang inscription of 1323 published by 
Wladyslaw Korwicz in his valuable article “Quelques données nouvelles sur les 
relations entre les Mongols et les Ouigours” in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 2(1919-1924) . 
240-247. Sakimuni is, of course, the Uighur Turkish form of the Buddha’s family 
name. Cf., the Uighur Turkish “ sakimuni< skr. sakyamuni, Familienname des his- 
torischen Buddha |! tarihi Budanin soyadi” (A. von Gapain, Alttiirkische Gram- 
matik (Leipzig, 1941], p. 336a). Later writers such as Sayang Seten write this name 
in the “learned” form Sakyamuni (cf., e.g., Isaac Jacob Scumipt, Geschichte der 
Ost-Mongolen und Ihres Fiirstenhauses (St. Petersburg, 1829]), p. 10, ll. 2, 3, 4, and 
6). There is also attested in the literature a “popular” form Sigemiini (cf., e. g., 
Cinggis qayan-nu éadiy, p. 169, 1. 11; cf. also G. A. Sanzeev, Monrombckan NoBecTb 
o Xane Xapanry# [Mongolian Tale About Khan Kharangui] [Moscow-Leningrad, 
1937], p. 81, 1. 3a, p. 101, 1. 9a). 

*°8 This is the Uighur Turkish form of the name of this famous monastery. Cf. the 
Uighur Turkish “ éitawan<skr. Jetavana Name eines Haines, eines Klosters || bir 
monastir adi (A. von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 807b).” See note 208 below. In later 
Buddhist texts we find Cita-yin éeceglig (“Garden of Cita”). Cf. e.g., the passage 
cited by Viaprmircov on page 326 of “ Mongolica I” (see note 49 above). 

+ The words toyid-un . . . bo[syayulbaij are from “ Poppe I” (1. 8). 

*°5 T have followed Poprr’s restoration “ bo[sxayulbai]” (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 8). It is 
also possible, however, to restore bo[syayuljuyu] [= bosqayuljuyu] instead of bo[sya- 
yulbai] [= bosqayulbai). 

*°6 Tn note 4 on page 15 of his “ Report ” Poppe remarked: 

3aecb keyid He B OGBIYHOM JIA MUCbMeHHOPO A3bIKa HM COBPeMeHHbIX Hapeunit 

3Ha4eHHH ,, OONTeENb, MOHACTHIPb “ (cp. xamx. xia), HO B CMbiCHe ,, KHIHILIe, 
3aHHe, noctpolika“, KaK ABCTBYeT M3 KOHTeKcTa (,,CTO ABagslaTb keyid Aa8 
2KUTbA LYXOBeHCTBa “), B 3HaYeHHH ,, xKMIMULe “ 3TO COBO 3aCBHeTeIbCTBOBAHO, 
kak cooOuna B. 1. BaagumMupyos, HeECKONbKO pa3 B CTapoM TekcTe Bodhicarya- 
vatara. Tlepepog ,, o6uTenb“, gaBpaempili Bu. JI. Kotsuyem (op. cit., p. 211), 
B Ja@HHOM CJIy4uae He COBCeEM TOYeH. 
_[“ Here keyid (is) not (used) in the meaning of ‘cloister, monastery’ (cf. Khalkh. 
xi) common to the written language and contemporary dialects, but in the sense of 
‘ dwelling, building, structure,’ as appears frum the context (‘hundred and twenty 
keyid for the living of the clergy’). In the meaning of ‘dwelling’ this word (is) 
attested, as B. Ya. Vuaprmircov has communicated, several times in the old text 
Bodhicaryéyatara. The translation ‘ cloister,’ given by VI. L. Kotvié (op. cit., p. 211), 
(is), in the given case, not quite exact.”] 

Porre’s point is well taken, but, at the same time, we must observe that the 
Chinese text has BE (yiian). In A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 
1947), by William Edward Soorntitt and Lewis Hopous this word is defined (p. 340b): 
“ Arama, pleasaunce, garden, grove; a monastery, hall, court.” In the case of keyid 
in line 6 above, which Korvié rendered “ o6uTenb ” [“ cloister ”], the Chinese text has 
jEaa (wu) “room(s).” Although Korvié’s translation of the word keyid in line 6 
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may not be exact, in view of the Chinese yiian, I believe that “court” or “ cloister” 
is, in this instance, the preferable translation. 

Peuiiot, however, used the word “batiment” on page 228 of his review in TP 
27 (1930) .228-229, where he stated: “Les “cent vingt bitiments” de la 1. 8 sont 
les “cent vingt batiments ” du Jetavana de l’Inde.” Cf. also Part I, note 104. 

**? Toyid is the plural in -d of toyin “monk.” William of Rubruck refers to them 
in the nominative plural as tuini (op. cit., p. 248) and the genitive plural as tuinorum 
(op. cit., p. 288). 

*°*T have restored the words nayan king on the basis of the Chinese text which has 
A+B (pa-shih ch‘ing) “eighty ch‘ing.” See Part I, note 103. 

2° King = ching A < A.C. ck'iGng (Karucren, no. 398). Deest apud Dracunov. 
Cf. note 181 on page 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1388... .” 

#! 29° T have restored the words Cita Sudata on the basis of the Chinese text which has 
WRPEZASE (Chib-t‘o Hsii-ta) “Jeta and Sudat[ta].” 

*°1 This is the Mongolian form of the Sanskrit name Jeta. See Citawan (< Jetavana) 
in line 23 above and line 25 below. See also Part I, note 105. 

°°? This is the Mongolian form of the Sanskrit name Sudatta. See Part I, note 106. 

°°8 The words [. . . nara]n . . . siim-e are from “Poppe I” (1. 9). 

°°¢The words ulus . . . nigediigsen-diir may be compared with the words yeke 
Mongyol ulus-un qgan-i narbai-yi nigedkegiiliin in line 3 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

°° Tn restoring the words naran uryuyu-aca, I have had in mind the passage in the 
Secret History § 260 (YCPS, Cont. 1.46b5) in which the three goréin (“quiver- 
bearers”) Qongyai Qoréi, Qongtayar Qoréi, and Cormagan Qoréi tell Cinggis Qahan: 
naran singgegii-eée uryuyu-da giirtele dayin irgen bui. “There are enemy peoples 
from [the place where] the sun sets unto [the place where] the sun rises.” Although 
the terms are reversed, the pattern is the same. We might also cite the words naran 
[28] uryuqui Nangyiyas-un ‘yajar-aéa abun (?)Dalu dalai-dur [29] kiirtele (“From 
flit., ‘taking from’) the land of the Nangyiyas where the sun rises unto the [?]Dalu 
Sea ’’) in lines 27 to 29 of the letter of Oljeitii of 1305 to Philippe le Bel. 


06 See note 205 above. 

°°7T have supplied kemebesii on the basis of the context. 

°°8 Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 9) transcribed this word éitayan. In note 5 on page 
15 he remarked: 

Gitayan BEPOATHO CaHCKp. caitya. He3aBHcHMO OT MOero MpeANONOKeHHA 3TO 
*e OObACHeHHe MpesioxKuA MHe Bua. JI. Kotsuy, chemapuini MHe pA WeHHbIX 
yka3aHui, 3a KOTOPble MPHHOIMY eMy CBOW HCKPeHHIO!lO 6narosapHocth. 

[“ éitayan probably (is) the Sanskr. caitya. Independently of my supposition VI. 
L. Korvié who made for me a series of valuable indications, for which I tender to him 
my sincere thanks, proposed this same explanation to me.”] 

Both Korvié and Porre were misled by the letter w which, in the Uighur script, 
resembles the letter y. That we must read Citawan (< Jetavana) not éitayan is clear 
from the fact that we have already encountered Citawan in line 28 above. There it 
renders the Chinese fKK#H (Chih-huan) “Jetavana.” See note 193 above. 

20° After the words Citawan siim-e in Poprr’s fragment, I have supplied -yin ger, 
because we have Citawan neretii siim-e-yin ger in line 23 above. 
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**° Although I have deciphered this word as metii, I am not entirely certain that this 
is correct. I have been guided by the fact that we have metii dndiir in line 26 below. 

*12 In the expression coytu uran I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine MostTarrt 
for the word uran. In his letter of 2 October he wrote: “Je pense qu'il faut lire 
éoytu uran. Uran est ici “ construit avec art ”.” 

*2 The words ayula . . . tiirliin] are from “ Poppe I” (1. 10). 

*2° On pages 228-229 of his review in TP 27 (1930) .228-229, Peuior remarked: “A 
la 1. 10, [229] la seconde montagne est bien le Grdhrakita; l’autre, dont le nom manque 
au début de la ligne, est l’Himalaya.” Prxuior restored the missing name on the 
basis of ily (Hsiieh-shan) “Snowy Mountains” in the Chinese text. It is doubtful, 
however, that the word Himdlaya as such appeared in the Mongolian text. In his 
letter of 2 October the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: “Je pense qu’il faudrait 
restituer éasutu ayula. Dans les chroniques et légendes mongoles on parle toujours 
des éasutu ayula. D/ailleurs le texte chinois a S$ {lj.” 

*4In the Altan tobéi (Peking ed.) we find Casutu-yin bel-diir (p. 3, 1. 4) and 
Casutu Sambu Ayula (p. 8, 1. 10). 

*15 As remarked by PELLIOT on pages 228-229 of his review in 7'P 27 (1930) .228-229. 
“A la 1. 10, [229] la seconde montagne est bien la Grdhrakiita; .. .” (See note 218 
above.) Grdhrakita in Sanskrit means “ Vulture Peak.” For an example of the first 
element of the name Gantira>Garudi in the later written language cf. the Cingyis 
gayan-nu éadiy, p. 170, 1. 1 and p. 188, 1. 11. Cf. also Scumipr, Geschichte der Ost- 
Mongolen, p. 40, |. 3, p. 50, 1. 5, and p. 100, 1. 10. Cf. also note 27 on page 354. 

°° Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 10) has tir. I have restored the syllable iin. The 
word tiiriin translates the word ee (shih) (“in the beginning”) in the Chinese text. 

*17T have tentatively restored the words ner-e iigegii boluysabar on the basis of the 
Chinese text which has Ed (wu ming) “it had no name.” 

There is, at this point, a blank line in the Rapitorr fragment, because of the 
honorific lift required by the words suu-tan degediis in line 27. 

*18T have restored the words suu-tan degediis on the basis of the words Ak 
(huang-shang) “ His Majesty ” in the Chinese text. 

*2°' The words kemen . . . ulus-un are from “ Poppe I” (1. 11). 

*20T have restored Qing én on the basis of the Chinese text which has S9C 
(Hsing-yiian). See note 221 below. 

221 Poppe left a blank at this point leaving the words Qing én undeciphered. 
Without the Chinese original as a guide, it would be almost impossible to decipher 
and identify them. 

Qing = hsing HA < A.C. «xiang’ (Karueren, no. 1150). Cf. A. M. xiy and ’Phags-pa 
héiy (Dracunov, no. 550). On = yiian Jt <A. C. ngi”on (Karucren, no. 1337). 
Cf. A. M. ‘iien and ’Phags-pa ‘uén (Dracunov, no. 277). 

For the name Hsing-yiian see Part I, note 115. 

222 The rest of the line is lost. Because of the honorific lift required by the words 
suu-tan degediis in line 28 there is, at this point, a blank line in Raptorr’s fragment. 

228 Poppe (op. cit., p. 15, 1. 11) read 6r. It seems almost certain, however, that we 
should read -un, the genitive suffix for ulus. 

*24For the term yeke Mongyol ulus cf. note 6 on pages 94-95 of “The Sino- 
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Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” and note 3 on page 105 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835... .” 

2° The words suu-tan ... uéir are from “Poppe I” (I. 12). 

Porre (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 18) read siiii-ten instead of suu-tan. Cf. also note 1 on 
page 17 of his “Report.” It is, however, now well established that the vowels in 
the word suw were not fronted. For a comprehensive review of the literature on the 
reading and meaning of the word suu, cf. W. Korwicz, “Formules initiales des 
documents mongols aux XIII et XIV-° ss.” in Rocznik Orjestalistyczny 10 (1934). 
143-153. 

226 Poppe (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 12) read bayilyulbai]. It seems to me, however, that 
the form bayiyulun is legible in his reproduction. 

*°7 For the expression ulus bayiyul- see note 118 above. 

2°8 Poppe did not decipher this word. 

*2° Poppe did not decipher this word. 

*8° Poppe read this uéir. This may be correct, but I am not certain. 

*°? There is a lacuna between the end of this line in Poppr’s fragment and the 
beginning of the same line in the Rap.orr fragment. 

*82 The orthography nairaldu- alternates with that of nayiraldu- attested in line 54 
of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 

*83 For the word tengéeldiimii in the expression masi nairaldun tengéeldiimii I am 
indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, who, in his letter of 2 October, wrote: 
“Tl me semble que ce qui ressemble 4 un i aprés le g de teng n’en est pas un et que 
c’est un défaut de la pierre. La ligne qu’on est tenté de prendre pour un i est une 
ligne brisée formée de deux trongons: un qui est de biais et un autre qui est horizontal; 
cela ne peut étre un i. Masi nairaldun tengéeldiimii va trés bien: “s’harmonise et 
s’accorde grandement [avec . . .].”” 

*94 Although I read -dur, it is, of course, also possible to read -tur or -diir/-tiir. 

°85 This must have been a word meaning “reality,” to judge by the word = 
(shih) in the Chinese text. 

*°8'The words urida . . . basa are from “Poppe I” (I. 13). 

°°7 The words urida On éang luu neretii éélge biilege were read urida neng(?)*® 
éayan luu neretii édlege* béliige by Porre (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 18). 

In note 3 on page 17 of his “ Report,” Poprr remarked: “ Hepa360pynBoe c0Bo. 
Tloxowke Ha neng ,,O04eHb, BecbMa”.” [“An undecipherable word. (It is) like 
neng ‘very, much.’ ”| 

In note 4 on page 17 of his “Report,” Poppe remarked: “WMuTepecnaa copma, 
COOTBeETCTBYIOLaA MOH. MHCbM. éiliige ,,cBO6ORHOe BPeMsA, MOCYT; 
O6cTOATeNbCTBO, Cy4ali; ckBaxKHHAa”.” [“ An interesting form corresponding to the 
Writ. Mong. éiliige ‘free time, leisure; circumstance, occasion; crevice.’ ”] 

Porre (op. cit., p. 18, 1. 18) translated the line: “IIpexge (... ?) 6bin nepnon 
(?) NO Ha3BaHHem ,, Oenbili mpakon ”.*” [Formerly (. .. ?) was the period (?) 
under the name of ‘ white dragon.’ * ”] : 

In note 1 (op. cit., p. 18) he stated: “ OuespugHo rog ,, 6enoro mpakona”. O 
CHCTeMaX Je€TOCYHCIeEHHA MOHTOIOB CM. Wladyslaw Kotwicz. O chronologji mon- 
golskiej. Rocznik Orjentalistyezny. Tom II, Lwéw, 1925, p. 220 e.s.” [“ Obviously 


8 
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the year ‘of the white dragon.’ On the systems of chronology of the Mongols v. 
Wiadystaw Korwicz, ‘O chronologji mongolskiej,’ Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, Volume 
II, Lwéw, 1925, p. 200 e.s.”] 

In 1930 this line of Popps’s transcription became the subject of simultaneous, 
independent remarks in France aud in the U. S. S. R. On page 229 of his review in 
TP 27 (19380) .228-229, Peiuiot stated: “A la |. 13, le “neng (?) éayan luu” de M. P. 
est & lire dn-cang luu, et c’est la le BS low de JOEY Yuan-tch’ang (ancien nom 
administratif de Karakorum) mentionné par Hiu Yeou-jen; le “dragon blanc” doit 
disparaitre, ainsi que la note 1 de la p. 18, et les indications d’équivalences éventuelles 
& 1280 ou 1840 de la p. 21. A cette méme ligne 13, il n’y a pas un mot “ éélege”, 
équivalent a “ éiliige”, “loisir,” mais éélgd, qui est, sous les Mongols, la traduction 
régulitre du chinois BF lou, “ district ”.” 

B. Ya. Vuaprmircov made this line the subject of a brief article entitled “ lonpaBKu 
K 4TeHHIO MOHTOJbCKOH Hagnucn u3 Epgenu-y, y” (“ Amendements a la lecture 
de l’inscription mongole d’Erdeni-dzu”) in Jloknanpi Akanemuu Hayk CCCP 1930 
(Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences de 1URSS), pp. 186-188 (see “ Intro- 
duction,” p. 00). Because Vuaprmircov’s little article is relatively inaccessible, I 
present herewith an integral translation: 


N. N. Poppe in his Oruet 0 moe3qke Ha OpxoH eToM 1926 r. [Account of a 
Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of the Year 1926] (Matepuanbt MOHK [Materials 
of the MONK), fasc. 4, 1929) gives the reading, decipherment and translation of a 
Mongolian inscription, found in Karakorum and discovered by C. Z. ZamcaRano in 
the well-known monastery of Erdeni-dzu (pp. 14-19); this inscription consists, at the 
present time, of a few lines, preserved on a fragment of stone. 

N. N. Poppe reads the thirteenth line of the inscription thus: urida neng(?) éayan 
luu neretii édlege béliige (p. 17); at the same time he remarks that the word neng is 
read with difficulty and for the word éélege he gives the explanation: “an interesting 
form, corresponding to the Writ. Mong. Lays éiliige” (p. 17). N. N. Poppe 
translates the sentence in question in the following manner: “Formerly (. . .?) 
was the period(?) under the name of ‘white dragon’” (p. 18). 

The three question marks placed in the transcription of the text and in the 
translation of N. N. Poppe show that he himself had an attitude of doubt as to the 
correctness of his understanding of the given sentence. Actually, entirely incompre- 
hensibly, N. N. Popre explains in what manner the word, corresponding to the Writ. 
Mong. éiliige can be used in the meaning of “ period” in this [way]: “ obviously the 
year of the ‘ white dragon’” (p. 18). After that, N. N. Poprz says nothing about why 
he considers the form éélege of the given inscription as corresponding to the Writ. 
Mong. éiliige and without an explanation this statement is incomprehensible. All this 
forces [us] to suppose that the reading of the sentence in question was incorrectly 
established. 

According to the photograph from the rubbing affixed to the Oryet [Report] of 
N. N. Poppe (pp. 24-25) it is possible to read the sentence under discussion in the 
following manner: 


urida 6n éang tu neretii célge bélege 


which means: “Formerly was the district called On-Zan-lu, i.e., Yuan-tan-lu.” 
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As is well known, soon after the establishing of the capital of the Mongolian 
empire in Karakorum there was established the district Yuan-an-lu JCB B 
(Popov, Men-gu-yu-mu-czi, p. 54), about which the Mongolian inscription in question 
makes reference. The word [187] éélge (not éélege as N. N. Poppe read) which the 
Mongols, as is well known, used for the rendering of the Chin. BS “ district,” lit., 
“road,” was earlier attested only by the Mongolian square script: é'él-ge.* 

As for the form 6n, transliterating the Chin. #15 yuan, it is possible to say the 
following in regard to it: The form én (literally ’wyn), = Chin. yuan, [is] attested 
by other monuments of the Mongolian literature of the XIVth cent., e.g., the stele 
of Arwy.2 In the Mongolian square script the Chin. J yuan appears in the form 
’uen (“wen) .* whereas the Chin. — van [is] represented in the form ‘way (way) ,* 
but in the Mongolian-Uighurian writing of the XIIIth—XIVth cent—in the form 
ong (=oy).° Consequently, ’uay : oy = ’uen : én. On this basis it is possible to 
transcribe the form ’wyn ==mmta@b os bn, but not iin. 

Here are two more examples confirming what has been said above: Square 
suast’i® || Mong.-Writ. sosti< Skt. svasti; Square guen" || gon*<Chin. guan’ 533) 
“ monastery.” 

The combinations, consequently, of wa (wa, va) in foreign-language words give on 
Mongolian soil, in the XIII-XIV centuries 0, but of ue give 6. Cf. also the transcrip- 
tion of the Mong. éél “ desert ” with the aid of the Chin. JI] éuan’ (after which there 
follows at the low right the character E 3)] lo) encountered in the Yuan-éao-bi-si° 
(“cuan’,” obviously, was pronounced as é'uen in the XIVth cent.). 

In such a manner, it is possible to establish that the Mongols in the XIIIth-XIVth 
centuries represented the well-known appellation of Yuan’ JC in writing in the form 
én and, probably, so pronounced [it]. It is interesting to observe that in certain 
Mongolian dialects the ancient pronunciation of the words in question, =—. van and 
JG Yuan’, has been preserved to the present time. So, it is possible to remark that 
in the dialect of the Kobdo Derbet the pronunciation on” = Chin. van - has been 


*V. the remarks of Prof. P. Pelliot, T’oung Pao, vol. XXVII, 1930, p. 21; v. also 
JIAH-B, 1929, p. 294. 

*V. B. Vladimircov, CpaBHuT. rpaMMaTHKa MOHTI.-IMCbM. 43. HM Xaix. HapewHa 
[Compar. Grammar of the Mong. Writ. Lang. and the Khalkh. Dialect], p. 35. 


®°V., e.g., the legends on coins. 


“Vv. E. Chavannes, Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises, II, pl. XIX, |. 3 
of the Chin. text, p. 83, 1. 3. 

°V., e.g., the stele of Aruy. The form ong is encountered, by the way, in the well- 
known document of Altan-khan, the Tumet. 

*The inscriptions on the Czyui-yun-guan’ walls, 1. 1 (of both inscriptions in the 
Mongolian language) . 

"The letter of Mangala, v. E. Chavannes, Inscription [sic] etc., pl. 19, 1. 15. 

®This form is encountered in certain texts in the Mongolian language of the square 
script, e.g., the patent of the widow of Dharmapala, |. 12, 13; the patent of Buyantu- 
khan, 1. 16, 17, 18; the stele from CZan-de-fu, Chavannes, ibid., pl. 24, 1. 17, 19, 20. 
°V. P. Pelliot, A propos des Comans, JA, Avril-Juin 1920, p. 178; cf. B. Vladimircov, 
CpaBuyut. rpamM. [Compar. Gram.], p. 300. 
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°Genitiv. onra « BaHoBCKHH » [“ regal”), v. B. Vladimircov, CpaBHuT. rpaMM. 
[Compar. Gram.], p. $81. 


preserved, whereas in the majority of other [188] contemporary Mongolian dialects 
new forms [are] known: wal ~ Gay ~ Gay.” The very same thing can be said about 
the form én = Chin. Yuan’ JU ; this form is preserved in the dialects of the Bait and 
Kobdo Derbet in the form of éMOy < *5HOY (|| joMOH —~ jemOY)< *dn-buu (biiii)? < 
Chin. yuan’-bao tS «M6a »; insofar as the form is used in the contemporary 
Mongolian written [language], it [is] borrowed from the Manchu yuvan boo® ¢ id.» 
(<< Chin. yuan’-bao). But, in general, in the contemporary Mongolian language, 
both in the living dialects and in the written literary [language], the form én = Chin. 
Yuan’ is not used, and in the quality of the appellation of the Yuan dynasty the 
new form yuvan is widely used, pronounced mostly as jy@H,* borrowed from the Chinese 
« Yuan’». The form én once more confirms that in the old Mongolian language there 
were no long vowels and diphthongs.° 

I remark further that I read tu and not fuu. This word is encountered also in 
Mongolian texts of the square script: tu “oxpyr [‘ district ’]~ qopora [route | itd 
Also I read biélege « Obin » [“was”], and not béliige. Actually, in the old Mong. 
writ. [language] the form of the praesens perfecti mostly is designated by the affix 
-layai ~ -legei || -taya ~ -lege.” The very same thing is observed also in the middle 
Mongolian di..'cts; e. g., in the “ Mongolian ” text of the Yuan’-éao-bi-ii the form béie’e® 
< *bélege « Obi» (“was”) is encountered. 


‘Ibid.; Ramstedt, CpaBHut. donet. [Compar. Phonet.], p. 18. 
Whereas in the Khalkha dialect, e.g., this word sounds so: jam6y < jyan-6y \| 
Khalkh. mapa < xyapa « arepb, BOeHHbI marepb» [“camp, military camp ”]< 
Manchu quvaran, v. B. Vladimircov, CpapHut. rpamMM. [Compar. Gram.], p. 299-300. 
*The Mongols, customarily, read buu ~ 6y. 
‘Cf. B. Vladimircov, CpaBHutT. rpamM. [Comp. Gram.]; p. 299-801; cf. AH-B, 1924, 
p. 117. 
°Cf. ibid., p. 305-307. 
°V., e.g., the patent of Buyantu-khan, 1. 15. 
"V., e.g. the patent of Ol’déeitu-khan, 1.21. Cf. Vladimircov, Cpapuut. rpamM. 
[Comp. Gram.], p. 296-297. 
SV. the fragment restored by Prof. P. Pelliot, JA, Avril-Juin 1920, p. 180. Prof. P. 
Pelliot only restores in the form biile’e (biila’d); whereas bé- is determined by a series 
of Mongolian forms, v. JIAH-B, 1924, p. 55-56. In the Konjugation of Prof. Ramstedt 
this form is not mentioned (v. p. 80-81). 

The remarks of both Pettior and Vuaprmircov again demonstrate how difficult 
it is to read such a Mongolian text without the guidance of the Chinese text of 


which it is a translation. 

In his short review of Vuaprmmcov’s article in TP 28 (1931) .231-282 (see “ Intro- 
duction,” p. 19) Paul Petzior remarked: “P. 188, n. 8: M. VI. s’étonne un peu que 
dans JA, 1920, I, 180, j’aie toujours écrit biila’é, et [232] non bélda’d; la raison en est 
simple; je reproduis la la transcription des transcripteurs chinois du XIV® siécle qui 
écrivent toujours bé’dsii, bé’dtdld, mais biila’a (M. Vl. se trompe donc en disant que 
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béla’é se rencontre dans le texte mongol de |’Histoire secréte, du moins au point de 
vue des transcripteurs du XIV* siécle) .” 

That Viaprmircov’s bélege must be read biileye is now perfectly clear from N. 
Popre’s important article “The Groups *uwya and *iige in Mongol Languages” in 
Studia Orientalia 14 (1950) .8.1-15. 

The identifications of the Chinese words made by both Peuuior and Viaprmircov 
are entirely correct. On = yiian JL. See note 221 above. Cang = = ch‘ang &B C&G, 
ds‘iang (Karucren, no. 1175). Cf. A. M. éay and ’Phags-pa é‘ay (Dracunov, no. 
389). Luu =lu BF <A.C. luo’ (Kanvaren, no. 577). Cf. A. M. lu and ’Phags-pa lu. 
(Dracunov, no. 499). I cannot agree with VLapimircov, however, when he says: 
“T remark further that I read tu, and not tuu. This word is encountered also in 
Mongolian texts of the square script: fu ‘oxpyr [“ district ”] ~~ gopora [“ route ”].’” 
In the first place, Poprn’s fragment indubitably has luw. In the second place, this is 
the regular orthography of the word in Mongolian texts in the Uighur script, when 
the word is not attached in the writing to the preceding word. Cf., e.g., sui luu duu 
sunggon wuu in line 35 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835. Cf. also Daidu luu 
duu sunggon wuu in line 36 and gen ling sui luu dabu [yling [wlang juu sai 2-in sang 
ding qu sen lang duu sunggon wuu in line 6 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1888. When it is attached, however, we have lu, not luu. Cf., 
e.g., Daidulu in line 39(2) of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1362. 

As for the word éélge, it was studied briefly by B. Ya. Viaprmircov in his article 
“3ameTKH K JPe€BHETIOPKCKHM H CTAPOMOHFOJbCKHM TeKCTaM ” (“Notes sur les 
textes tures anciens et vieux-mongols”) in Jloknagpr Akagemuu Hayx CCCP 1929-B 
(Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences de 1URSS), p. 289-296. For a more 
complete study cf. pp. 18-21 of Paul Petuiot’s “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. 
Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56. Cf. also Paul Petxiot, TP 27 (1930) .195, note 1. 

*88 The words si . . . od have been supplied by myself as a hypothetical restoration 
of the missing text. 

°°° Although Popre’s transcription of line 18 of this fragment terminates with the 
word basa (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 13), two words are clearly visible after basa. The first 
is almost certainly jén and the second, although less legible, seems to be yiin. Since 
the Chinese text has chuan-yiin-ssi: #434] (see Part I, note 121), the first two 
words are obviously transcriptions of chuan and yiin respectively. 

Jén = chuan #4 < A.C. ‘én (Karuaren, no. 1260). Deest apud Dracunov. Ct., 
however, chuan ff <A.C. «d’i”in’ (Karvaren, no. 1260). Cf. A.M. Biién and 
’Phags-pa éuén (Dracunov, no. 270). Yiin = yiin 3H < A.C. jiuan’ (KARLGREN, no. 
508). Deest apud Dracunov. 

*4°T have restored si on the basis of the Chinese text (see note 239 immediately 
above). 

Si= ssi TB] <A.C. wi (Karucren, no. 810). Cf. A. M. si and ’Phags-pa shi 
(Dracunovy, no. 108). 

241 This restoration is made on the basis of the Chinese text which has hsiian-wei-ssit 
RB] (see Part I, note 122). Sén = hsiian a < A.C. «siin (KARLGREN, no. 841). 
Cf. A. M. siien and ’Phags-pa suén (Dracunov, no. 271). Ui = wei BEC A.C. * Wey? 
(Karucren, no. 1312). Deest apud Dracunov. Si = ssi. See note 240 above. 


*42 This restoration is made on the basis of the Chinese text which has Ling-pei 
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hsing-chung-shu-shéng Aba PAs (see Part I, note 128). Ling =ling a 
< A.C. ‘liéng (Karucren, no. 559). Deest apud Dracunov. Bui = pei dt < A.C. pak 
(Karucren, no. 700). Deest apud Dracunov. Qing = hsing FJ < A.C. cyong’ / eying 
(Karucren. no. 156). Cf. A.M. xiy and ’Phags-pa hity (Dracunov, no. 329). Jung 
= chung FP E<A.C. daung’ (Karucren, no. 1269). Cf. A. M. éuy and ’Phags-pa 
3uy (Dracunov, no. 571). Su=shu $F <A.C. di”o (Karueren, no. 1187). Cf. 
A. M. Si and ’Phags-pa séu (Dracunov, no. 525). Sing = shéng 4G <A. C. ‘song / 
‘sing (KARLGREN, no. 875). Cf. A. M. say and ’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). 

*8T e., 1256. Bing = ping FY <A.C. qi”bng (Karucren, no. 740). Deest apud 
Dracunov. For luw see note 3 above. 

*44T e., 1846. 

24° The words boljuyu. urida are from “Radloff IL” (1. 17). I have restored the 
words yeren nigen od on the basis of the Chinese text which has Rt. 

*4° The verb for this sentence is missing. From the Chinese text it is clear that the 
Mongolian text had something to the following effect: “From [the cyclical year] 
ping-ch‘én [1256] to the present [1846] is ninety-one years, but, as for the majestic 
memories (lit., ‘ traces’) of the line of Saints and the wonderful sight of the mighty 
capital, there has not been one man or one word which has ever attained to 
describing [them].” 

*47 The words suu-tan . . . siim-e are from “ Poppe I” (I. 14). 

248T e., Qorum. 

*4° Cf. the words altan beyeber in line 4 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1862. For an example in the Secret History cf. Harntscu, Wérterbuch, 
p. 6, where, however, no reference is provided. 

?5°T have restored -yin ger on the basis of the context. 

°°. The words suu-tu . . . jrly-iyar are from “Poppe I” (I. 15). 

*52T have not found this expression attested elsewhere. Cf., however, altan éirai 
“the golden face” in line 45 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1862. The word altan in these expressions is the equivalent of our “ Imperial.” 

*°8 There is a lacuna between the end of line 15 of Poprn’s fragment and the begin- 
ning of line 19 of Raptorr’s fragment. 

254 The words (?)éing (?)iinen are from line 19 of “ Radloff I.” 

255 My reading (?) Ging is conjectural. 

25° My reading (?)dinen is conjectural. 

*57 The words yayiqamsiy . . . baraydaylu] are from “ Poppe I” (I. 16). 

*58Tt is interesting to observe that the Mongolian translation used two words 
(yayiqamsiy sayin) to render the single word fC (hsiu) of the Chinese text. 

25° Poppe (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 16) read this word ni. In note 5 on page 17 Poppe 
remarked: 

“cho untaetca “&. CoorTpeTcTByeT MOHI. MHCbM. inu.” [“ ‘wi is clearly 
legible. It corresponds to the Writ. Mong. inuw.”’] 

In his letter of 2 October 1951 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Ce que M. Poppe a lu ni, n’est-ce pas l’exclamation a? Cette exclamation a 
rendrait tres bien le #& du texte chinois.” 
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The Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt is unquestionably correct in proposing a in place 
of ni. I have adopted his reading in my transcription. 

26° Poprg (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 16) transcribed this word barayda[yu]. It seems to me, 
however, that in his reproduction at least one, if not two strokes, is visible after the 
vowel a in the third syllable. I have, therefore, transcribed it barayday[u]. 

°°t This word puzzled Porrs. He transcribed it ayimun (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 16) and 
stated in note 6: 

“Bo3MOx%KHO, KOHEYHO, TakKe YTeHHe nayimun. COBO 3TO HUre He 3aCBH- 
JeTeIbCTBOBAHO, HO MO CMbICJy MOMKeT ObITb NepeBe EHO Kak ,, I Ppy2KeCTBeHHbIli, 
qo6ppii, 2oO6poxenatenbubii”. [“A reading nayimun is, of course, also possible. 
This word (is) not attested anywhere, but according to the sense, it can be translated 
as ‘friendly, kind, well-wishing.’ ”] 

As a matter of fact, we must read this word ayimiin, an anomalous orthography for 
eyimiin, a plural in -n of eyimii “such.” Another interesting example of the plural 
form eyimiin is furnished by a passage in the Secret History § 265 (YCPS, Cont. 
2.6al-3) which reads: eyimiin teyimiin Tang’udud-i Ceri’iid gii’iin-e bariysa’ar oluysa’ar 
abudqun ke’en jarliy bolba. “ [Cinggis Qahan .. .] ordered, saying to [his] troops and 
men, ‘Take [for yourselves] such and such Tang’ud according to who has taken 
[them] and according to who has found [them].’”’ Under the entry “ teyimu” on page 
150 of his Wérterbuch, Harniscy has “—n, pl?. Solche 139, 26r, 265, 6r.” Teyimiin 
is, indeed, a plural in -n of teyimii and the question mark may be removed. 

As for the orthography ayimiin for eyimiin, cf. note 225 on page 127 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” note 250 on page 126 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 18385 . . . ,” and note 155 on pages 100-101 of “ The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1338. . . .” 

262 PoprE (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 16) transcribed this word iige (“word”). That this 
is not correct, however, is clear from the Chinese text which has KAI) (ta li) (“ great 
benefit ”). Hence we must read yeke which, in conjunction with the words immediately 
following, gives us yeke buyan-tu iiile, the precise equivalent of the Chinese ta li 
“ great benefit.” 

°°° For the word buyan in the adjectival formation buyan-tu cf. note 154 on page 
119 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362... .” 

*°4 The words terigiilesi iiget . . . qoyin-a are from “ Poppe I” (1. 17). 

°° The words delekei ulus are also attested in line 7 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835. In note 20 on page 107 I cited the example 
furnished by the present text. These words are also well attested in the Mongolian 
translation of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) (1b1, 13b5, 15b1, 15b4, and 29b4). 

°°° The words terigiilesi iigei Gay-aéa seem to constitute a stock expression, probably 
of Buddhist origin, to designate the primeval chaos or the time before creation. We 
find them also attested, for example, in VLApIMircov’s edition of the Bodhicarydvatara, 
p. $1, IV § 21(8), in the verse which reads: terigiilest iiget éay-aca quriyaysan nigiil- 
niigiid-iyer. “ By the sins which one has assembled from time without beginning.” 

The words terigiilesi iigei are registered in Kowatewsk1 (3.1772a) and defined “ sans 
commencement,” but no source is indicated. For an interesting example, however, cf. 
the words terigiilesi iigei jiryalang jobalang iiilediigsen-eée bolai in the Bodhicaryd- 
vatara, p. 151, IX §122(1). This verse may be rendered: “Joys and sufferings 
without beginning have come into being from what one has done.” 
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As for terigiilesi itself, it is a nomen possibilitatis in -si formed from terigiile- a 
denominal verb in -le- formed from the substantive terigii(n) “head.” For an ana- 
logous formation cf. the word éaylasi attested in the verse on page 167, X § 48(3) of 
the Bodhicaryévatara which reads: éaylasi iigei Burgan-u jiryalang-iyar. This may 
be rendered: “ By the joys of the Buzqan without measure.” 

*°7 The words Cinggis gan ... ba are from “ Poppe I” (1. 18). 

°°° The word delem-e, which Porre (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 18) read telem-e and trans- 
lated (op. cit., p. 19, 1. 18) “ Bpaxze6HbIx ” [“ hostile” (gen. pl.)], has already been 
the subject of considerable attention. 

In note 7 on pages 17-18 of his study Poppe remarked: 

“COBO 9TO 3aCBieTeIbCcTBOBaHO Take y CanaH-Cellena B cuemyrolulem 

” 
KonTeKcTe: Sed YQ, ) fouy Reso Cmaut, pubes gunses L pur 


7) (meen OAAAA ED » MOCTYNMB cormacHoO cBoe Bone c MpecTyNHbIMH (HIM 


YUPAMbIMH, MpOTHBOMelicTBYIOWIUMH) MaJbIMH NpaBHTeNAMH, OTAHYAIOWMMHCA 
H€MpaBHJIbHbIMH JleqHHAMH “..., CM. I. J. Schmidt. Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen 
und ihres Fiirstenhauses etc. St. Petersburg, 1829, S. 94. M3 sToro KOHTeKCTa COBO 
STO 6bINO B3ATO TomcTyHCKHM, BHeCLUHM ero B cnoBapb (T. III, crp. 88), rae 
yka3biBaeTcaA uTeHHe telme M MaeTCH 3HaueHHe ,, xKeCTOKHH, ropayunii.® Bua. JI. 
Kotsu4, ccbiiaicb Ha E. Chavannes (Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie chinoises 
de l’époque mongole. Seconde série. T’oung Pao, Série II, vol. TX, 1908, Planches 
2-8), m106e3HO HanmoMHH MHe dopmy deleme, 3aCBUeTeENMbCTBOBaHHY!IO B 
ciezyroulem [18] kouTeKctTe: deleme haran xorihulxu bay biéig. Ilo noBogxy sTok 
@opmpi deleme MO2XHO 3aMETHTb, YTO 3eCb NPOH3OWINIO O3BOHYeHHE HauaslbHOro 
t, 4eMy MbI HMeeM H JpyrHe MpHMepbl H3 A3bIKa KBaslpaTHOrO MMcbMa (cp. 
déyri ,, HeE60 “). 

“@opmbi teleme > telme u deleme ABNAIOTCA OOPa30BaHHAMH OT OCHOBbI *tele-, 
cp. teleiil- ,,apatpcea“ u. T. g. OT 3Toro *teleme MT. A. CheyeT OTAMYATb 
*deleme OT OCHOBbI “*dele-, cp. delekei ,,3eMHaA MOBeEPXHOCTb”, delge- ,, pac- 
cTHIaTb “, delgere- ,, pacmpocTpaHaTbcea “ u T. 2. SHayeHHe *deleme > deleme— 
» PaCKHHYTbIH, pacnpocTpaHeHHbiii “, H M. I. 9Ta POPpMa 3acBUAeTeAbCTBOBAaHA 
B 3HaYeHHH ,, IpHropos, mpesMectTbe “, KaK ABCTBYeT M3 THOeTCKOM FIOCCHI, B 
OYPATCKOM KCHAorpaduyeckoM H3faHHH UucTOpHH Byzgp Taranatha (fol. 294), 
Ha 4TO w106e3HO OOpaTHn Moe BHHMaHHe Bb. A. BaagumMupuoB, WeHHbIMI 
yKa3aHHAMH KOTOpOrO A Cc ONAarOMAPHOCTbWO BOCMOMb3OBAaICA PH COCTaBIeHHH 
HacTOAWero OTYeTA.” 


[“ This word (is) attested also in Sanan-Seéen in the following context: U Phe 


ow o 
te AOU IS SuSE, fou) rae Lub, puaSegus cuunses 
(The svffix -yin is a misprint for -iyan. Cf. Scumupt, op. cit., p. 96, 1. 1—F. W.C.) 
‘Having acted in compliance with his will with criminal (or obstinate, counter- 
acting) petty rulers, distinguishing themselves by irregular deeds’ ..., v. I. J. 
Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Fiirstenhauses etc. St. Petersburg, 
1829, S. 94. From this context this word was taken by Goxstunskti, who registered 
it in the dictionary (Vol. III, p. 88), where the reading telme is indicated and the 
meaning ‘cruel, ardent’ is given. Vl. L. Korvic, quoting E. Cuavannes (Inscriptions 
et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole. Seconde série, T’oung Pao, 
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série II, vol. TX, 1908, Planches 2-8), kindly reminded me of the form deleme, 
attested in the following [18] context: deleme haran xorihulxu bay biéig. In regard to 
this form deleme it is possible to observe that here there has resulted a voicing of 
the initial ¢, for which we have also other examples from the language of the 
square script (cf. déyri ‘ Heaven’). 

“The forms teleme>telme and deleme are formations from a base “tele-, cf. 
teleiil- ‘to fight’ etc. From this *teleme etc. it is necessary to distinguish *deleme 
from the base *dele-, cf. delekei ‘terrestrial surface,’ delge- ‘to spread,’ delgere- ‘ to 
extend,’ etc. The meaning of *deleme)deleme (is) ‘spread, extended,’ and almong] 
o[thers} this form is attested in the meaning of ‘suburb, outskirt,’ as is clear from 
the Tibetan gloss, in a Buriat xylographic edition of the history of the Buddha 
Taranatha (fol. 294), to which B. Ya. Vuapimircov, of whose valuable indications I 
have availed myself with gratitude in the composition of the present report, kindly 
drew my attention.”] 

In his review of Porrr’s study Prxiior remarked with reference to this word (p. 
229) : 

“P. 17, 1. 18 et n. 7: Le mot délamda se retrouve non seulement sur les pl. 2 et 3 
de T’oung Pao, 1908, mais aussi sur la pl. 4. Le d- initial est également attesté dans 
le § 21 de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols, ot dalémé est traduit par SHR ts’ao-ts’eu, 
“a la légere”, “inconsidérément ”, et dans le § 169, ou il est question de propos 
dilimd, ce qui est traduit par Y2%K fan-lan, “oiseux” (m. & m. “débordants”); il 
n’y a pas & faire intervenir ici une sonorisation comme celle qui fait orthographier 
denri pour tdngri en ’phags-pa, car les transcriptions de l’Histoire secrete ont bien un t- 
au début de ce dernier mot.” 

On page 26 of “Les inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée” in Coillectanea 
Orientalia 12 (1937) .1-72, Marjan Lewicx1 published the Mongolian text in ’Phags-pa 
script to which both Poppe and Peuuior had referred,-—an identical text found on a 
stele dated 1306, one dated 1307, and one which is undated. The text in Lewicxt’s 
transcription and his translation read as follows: “de-le-me*) ha-ra-ni (une fois: 
ha-ran*) xo-ri-‘ul-xu bay bi-@ig ‘affiche qui doit retenir les oisifs’.” For the word 
de-le~me he refers the reader, in note 3, to Poppr’s remarks which we have just read 
and to those of Petuiot in TP 27(1930) .229. Note 4 is a reference to TP 9(1908), 
pl. 4. 

Two years later Erich Harniscu registered the word on page 35 of his Wérterbuch 
zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1939) as follows: “ deleme Ee aK 
vage, unbestimmt, unbedacht, riicksichtslos 21,—’uge, ungehérige Worte 169, 48°. [In 
den P‘agspa-Inschriften (bei Chavannes, Inscriptions . . . Pl. 2 u. 3) deleme harani 
hori‘ulhu ban bicig = Plakat zur Fernhaltung unbefugter Leute].” 

In 1941 S. A. Kozrn registered the word in the “Cnopapu” [“Glosses”] to his 
CokpoBeHHoe cka3aHHe [Secret History] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941) (p. 525 § 21) 
as follows: “ deleme BbIYMKH, IycTOe; mo delemei id.” [“ deleme fibs, idle talk; Mo. 
delemei id.”| 

In 1941 N. N. Poppe had occasion to discuss the word again in his KBagpatHaa 
TIMCbMeHHOCTb [Square Script] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1941), but, for some reason, 
makes no reference either to the occurrence of the word in this text or to his note 
on it. In his book he modifies some of his earlier views and reformulates the etymo- 
logical aspect of the problem. The Mongolian text which Lewicxr had published 
appears on page 77 of Poprsr’s work, in his transcription, as follows: deleme harani 
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gori*ulqu bay bic‘ig. He translated it: “ O6+aBneHHe-3anpemeHue *° npa3qHomy *°° 
murony.**°” [“ Placard-prohibition to the idle people.”] Note 108 on page 127 has to 
do with the words gori‘ulqu bay bic‘ig, note 109, the word deleme, and note 110, 
the word harani. As for deleme, Poppe wrote as follows: 

“«IIpasqHomy »—deleme. CnoBo deleme B CNAOBaPAX MHCbMeHHOTO MOH- 
TONbCKOrO ASbIKAa HE 3aCBUETCAbCTBOBAHO. Oxo mpe cTaBlAeT co60w otTriia- 
TOIbHYIO HMe€HHY!O opmy Ha -ma (-me) OT OCHOBbI dele-, OT KOTOPOH MbI 
MMeeM Cilelyloulve O6pa3s0BaHua: 1) MOHT. dele-gii ‘ OOumMpHbIH ’, ‘ IpocTpaHHbili ’, 
cp. Kaa. deli ‘ umpokuit’, ‘ pacnpoctpaHeHHbiii’; 2) MoHT. del-ge- ‘ pa3BePHYTb ’, 
‘ pacnpocTpaHuTb ’, Xamx. pélgé-; 3) MOHT. dele-kei ‘3eMHaA MOBEPXHOCTb ’, ‘MUD’, 
xamx. pélxyi. OcHoBa dele- B MMCbMe€HHOM AS3bIKe Tellepb WMeeT 3HayeHHe 
« Pa3IIMBaTbCA >, « PactIpocTpaHATbca » (oO Bone). FOaHb-4ao 6u -IM HeEOMHO- 
KpaTHO BCTpeuvaeTca deleme B 3HaYeCHHH «3pH >», «HalpacHO >, KaK CHHOHHM 
IIMCbMe€HHO-MOHTONbCKOrO delemei Hanp. deleme yekin ugulet ta ‘3a4eM BbI 3pA 
ropopute ’. (E. Haenisch. Mangholun niuca tobca’an. Leipzig, 1937, p. 3. CoxpaHsem 
TpaHcKpHnuuio aBTopa). OtTcioa BHAHO, 4TO deleme Kak ONpemeneHue K harani 
MOxKeT ObITh NepeBeeHO Kak «3PAWHbI»>, «<HHKYeMHbIM>, « 3paA WaTaloulHiica», 
« HanpacHo wusroulviica >, « 6e3 Wena cnonsOUlMiica » UT. u. Tlepesog Jlepuu- 
Koro ¢ oisif » (op. cit., p. 26) HaC NMOSTOMY BNONHeE YLOBeETBOpAeT.” 

[“‘Idle’ (dat—F. W. C.)—deleme. The word deleme (is) not attested in the 
dictionaries of the written Mongolian language. It represents a deverbal nominal form 
in -ma (-me) from the base dele-, from which we have the following formations: 
1) Mong. dele-gii ‘ spacious,’ ‘ diffuse,’ cf. Kalm. delii ‘ wide,’ ‘extended’; 2) Mong. 
del-ge- ‘to distribute,’ ‘to extend,’ Khalkh. pélgé; 3) Mong. dele-kei ‘terrestrial sur- 
face,’ ‘ world,’ Khalkh. pélyz. The base dele- in the written language now has the 
meaning ‘to spread itself,’ ‘to extend itself’ (of water). In the Yuan-éao bi-si deleme 
it is encountered once in the meaning of ‘at random,’ ‘to no purpose,’ as a synonym 
of the Written-Mongolian delmei, e.g., deleme yekin ugulet ta ‘Why do ye speak 
at random?’ (E. Hareniscu, Mangholun niuca tobca’an, Leipzig, 1987, p. 3. We keep 
the transcription of the author). Hence it is evident that deleme as attribute to harani 
can be translated as ‘random,’ ‘ inconsequential,’ ‘moving at random,’ ‘ sauntering to 
no purpose,’ ‘rambling about without (any) business’ and such. The translation of 
Levicxii ‘ oisif’ (op. cit., p. 26) therefore completely satisfies us.”] 

In the entry on péle on page 187a-b of his Dictionnaire ordos 1(Peking, 1941), 
Antoine Mostarrt cited these examples as follows: “péle dans péle syla vague, sans 
connexion, étranger, qui n’a pas d’occupations déterminées; ci et 1a, sans raison |. . . 
[187b] [Cf. *phags-pa deleme haran les gens qui n’ont rien a faire (Chavannes, Inscrip- 
tions, pl. 2); Hist. secr. I, f. 18r (Haenisch, 21) deleme iigiile- parler d’une maniére 
inconsidérée; V, f. 48r (Haenisch, 169) deleme iige paroles oiseuses, inutiles].” 

Finally, on page 67 of his article “Stand und Aufgaben der Mongolistik ” in ZDMG 
100 (1950) .52-89, N. Poppe cited the words “deleme yekin ugulet ta,” translating 
them ,,warum sprecht ihr unniitzes Zeug? “ 

26° This beautiful specimen of the written Mongolian of the fourteenth century is 
the translation of the two opening verses of the ming or “epitaph” proper of the 
Chinese text. It is regrettable that we have so little of this part of the text, for 
the rest of it must have been as beautiful as that which has survived. Nevertheless, 
this integral translation of the first two verses of the Chinese text is adequate to 
demonstrate the manner in which the Mongolian translator rendered the difficult 
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classical verse form of the Chinese original into a lucid and idiomatic Mongolian 
prose form. The original Chinese verses read: 


PG Se Fe, TE) 
LA , 93 


“The basic nebulosity having opened a second time, the world began a second time. 
“The Holy Spirit (i.e., T‘ai-tsu), having mounted the throne, demoted (i.e., 
excelled) Huang [-ti] $4 [ #7] and Yii [Shun] J& [ FE).” 

This, in itself, is evidence, I think, of the very high degree of sophistication achieved 
by the Mongols in their translations from the Chinese. At the same time, it makes it 
amply evident how utterly futile it would be for us to attempt a restoration of any of 
the missing parts of the epitaph proper. 

*79For the words yeke Mongyol ulus see note 224 above. 

°71 It is difficult to know whether this is ba or something else, possibly bii{riin] “as 
for.” In any case, I have followed Poppr’s transcription (op. cit., p. 17, 1. 18), 
because the word is not sufficiently legible in his reproduction to permit the considera- 
tion of any other possibilities. 

*72'There is a word partially legible in Poprn’s reproduction which he left unde- 
ciphered. Provisionally and with all reservations I have deciphered it as (?) ééblen 
“picking up.” In the Chinese text we read: OEP SB an PEAK. “He stooped to 
pick up the myriad countries as if [they were] fallen leaves.” 

*°8 These words are from “Poppe I” (I. 19). They constitute a word-for-word 
translation of the Chinese “fallen leaves.” See note 272 above. 

*74 The rest of this line has been lost. 

*75 This word is from “Poppe I” (1. 20). 

°7° The rest of this line has been lost. 


277 For the general content of the rest of the text which is now missing see the 
translation of the ming on pages 33-34 above. 
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In an article entitled “ A Note on the So-called TLV Mirrors 
and the Game Liu-po 7\f#,”’ I discussed a mirror of the Han or 
possibly San-kuo period depicting immortals playing the ancient 
game liu-po (hereafter referred to as the liu-po mirror) and used 
it as evidence for relating the famous TLV pattern on Han mirrors 
to that on a liu-po board.1. However, I did not go into many 
details about the game, because I was then unable to ascertain 
the way or ways in which it might have been played. Since the 
publication of the article, I have noted three different sources of 
archaeological information about the game and its implements. 
In this additional note I propose to review these materials and to 
discuss a few texts which include technical terms relating to liu-po 
and similar games. Many problems still remain unsolved. It is 
hoped that further discoveries and studies will throw more light 
on this ancient game. 

The first item is a “ Han Pottery Group ” in the British Museum, 
which appears as an illustration in an article by Mr. R. L. Hosson.’* 
His description is quoted as follows: 

As shown, the two principal figures are squatting on their heels beside a low 
table on which is a board fitted with certain intriguing appliances. A jar and 
a standing figure complete the composition. The main discussion centres round 
the board, which is rectangular, with six transverse strips at the right end and 
two notched strips along the sides at the left end, the rest of the surface being 
level except for two disks which appear like flat buttons mid-way between the 
notched strips, and some shallow L-shaped depressions in the corners which 


the glaze has almost filled up. 
So far two suggestions as to its meaning have been explored. The first 


1 HJAS 9.3-4 (1947) 202-206. The Japanese scholar Komat Kazuchika By FFA 
arrived at the same conclusion on the liu-~po mirror in an article in the Kékogaku 
zasshi BRE 33.2 (1943) 61-70. His article, however, was not available to me 
until October, 1951, when I was writing this additional note. 

* The British Museum Quarterly 8.3(1934).111-112. His illustration is reproduced 
here as Plate I. 
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supposes that the scene represents a game played by the two seated figures 
with the standing figure as spectator, the vase being used for holding counters 
or perhaps refreshment. Unfortunately the only table game which we know 
to have been played in the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A. D. 220) is the game of 
“ checkers ” which could not by any stretch of imagination be represented here. 
The second suggestion is that the board is a musical instrument, in two parts, 
the right end with transverse strips being played on, perhaps with a hammer, 
by one of the figures, while the notched strips on the left held five strings on 
which the other figure performed. The attitude of the two persons would 
suggest that one has just finished his piece and the other is applauding. 


Mr. Hosson proceeds to compare the group with two analogous 
scenes on stone bas-reliefs in Shantung. Not being able to identify 
the scenes, he leaves open the question of whether the two figures 
were players or musicians. As [ have shown in my article, such 
scenes featuring two seated persons at two sides of a board bearing 
the TLV pattern are representations of the game liu-po. The Han 
pottery group should, of course, be identified as the same scene. 

In a recent article on “ The Antiquity of t‘ou hu” #£#£,° Pro- 
fessor R. C. RupouipH has published a photograph of the same 
set of figures. Not knowing that the pottery group had been 
acqu’ 1 by the British Museum, he used a reproduction from the 
Illustrated London News.* He writes: 

This group of figures, probably dating from the Ist century, consists of two 
players on either side of a gaming board with an attendant in the background. 
On the board are five or six wand- or arrow-like objects and a large vase. The 
Han dynasty game liu-po comes to mind in connection with six such objects 
and a gaming board, but the presence of the large pot eliminates this possi- 
bility and forces one to conclude that this group is intended to show a game 
of t‘ow hu in progress. . . . The positions of the hands of the players indicate 
that they originally held wooden arrows. 


On a reprint of the article sent to myself, Professor RupoLPH 
has indicated that he is not so certain about the elimination of 
the possibility that the figures represent the game liu-po. In my 
opinion, there is no doubt about the identification. Each of the 
two notched strips represents six domino-shaped draughtsmen 
called ch‘i 48, belonging to one player. The six transverse strips 
are sticks known as chu #, which were thrown to determine the 


* Antiquity 24 (1950) 175-178. 
+13 May 1938, p. 694, Fig. 5. 
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moves of the draughtsmen. This agrees perfectly with the Han 
tradition that liu-po was played with six chu and twelve ch‘. 
The two disks midway between the notched strips are probably 
weights called chén #i, which are defined in the dictionary Shuo- 
wén chieh-tzii as po-ya TE “weights for po.”* The “shallow 
L-shaped depressions in the corners ” are undoubtedly remnants 
of the TLV pattern. 

As to the jar or large pot, I cannot offer a definite interpretation. 
Mr. Hosson has indicated two possibilities. It is likely that the 
jar was used to hold the sticks when they were not in use, or to 
hold some counters which are not represented. It is not impossible 
that the sticks were thrown into the jar to determine the moves; 
thus the game liu-po may have been related to t‘ow hw or pitch 
pot. Unfortunately there is no textual evidence for the latter 
interpretation. 

The second group of materials comes from Han tombs in 
northern Shansi excavated by the Japanese between 1942 and 
1944. It includes sticks, draughtsmen, weights and boards which 
seem to have been intended for the game liu-po. A comprehensive 
discussion of these implements may be found in an article by 
Mizuno Seiichi 7*2¥iH#— .° According to him, in Tomb No. 13 in 
Yang-kao is were found ten domino-shaped pieces, three large 
sticks, a few small sticks, and two thin square pieces, all made 
of bone. Six of the dominoes bear on each of their four sides the 
incised representation of a tiger, and the other four dominoes that 
of a dragon. The incised lines for the tiger were filled with red 
pigment, and those for the dragon with green. On one end of 
each domino is the outline of a bird, and on the other are faded 
lines representing another animal. Since tiger, dragon, and bird 
make three of the four animals corresponding to the four direc- 
tions, the last animal is perhaps hsiian-wu %HK, a combination of 
tortoise and snake. The incised lines, however, are not clear 
enough to verify this conjecture. These dominoes have been 


5 Shuo-wén chieh-tzii ku-lin BEC HEF PK 629a-b. In Han and earlier texts, po 
often indicates liu~po rather than simply “a game.” 

* Toydshi kenkya YR FES WL YE 9.5-6(1947) 39-45. The illustration reproduced 
here as Plate ITA is based on the Moko kokoki RHR B AL (Kydto, 1946), Pl. 41. 
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identified as draughtsmen (ch‘t) for liu-po. Apparently there were 
originally twelve of them, six tiger pieces and six dragon pieces. 
Two dragon pieces may have been lost. 

The large sticks bear finely carved patterns of animals and 
clouds. The original length of the sticks seems to have been about 
twelve centimeters, corresponding to six Han ts‘wn 4. According 
to the Hsi-ching tsa-chi i HER, the Han expert on liu-~po, Hst 
Po-ch‘ang #F1@8, used chu or throwing-sticks made of bamboo, 
which were six ts‘un in length.’ Therefore Mizuno identifies these 
large sticks as chu for liu-po. The small sticks, according to 
Mizuno, were perhaps inlaid on a board to serve as marking lines, 
since they appear to have been connected with one another by 
black lacquer. Specimens of such inlaid game boards may be 
found in the collection of the Shés6in.* 

Mizuno suggests that the two thin square pieces may have 
been used as ch‘ou # or counters, which is not impossible. How- 
ever, he compares them with certain bamboo sticks discovered 
in a Han tomb in Huai-an 1##, Shansi. After examining an 
illustration of these bamboo sticks,’ I find that they bear geometric 
patterns which resemble those on the six sticks on the liu-po board 
in the British Museum. Consequently they may also be identified 
as chu. Mizuno states that similar dominoes and sticks made of 
bone have been discovered in Tomb No. 17, and sticks and thin 
square pieces of bone excavated from Tomb No. 20, both in Yang- 
kao. Further information on them, however, is not available. 

In Tomb No. 12 in Yang-kao, near the dominoes and sticks 
discussed above, there were four weights in the shape of crouching 
sheep made of gilt bronze with shells for backs. The inside of each 
was filled with something like lead, making the piece very heavy.’*° 


7 The text which I have consulted (Pao-ching-t‘ang idk er ed., B9a-b) reads “ six 
fén 4}.” “Six ts‘un,” however, is a reasonable emendation. 

8 Shésdin gobutsu zuroku JES BE Py a SR Vol. 1, Pls. 47, 58 (a wei-cht EA 
board), Vol. 8, Pls. 6, 7 (another wei-ch‘i board), Pls. 16, 17 (perhaps a shuang-lu 
BEBE board). 

® Pei-cha-tch‘eng, Wan-ngan BAL RR (Todky6, 1946), Pl. 66, reproduced here 
as Plate IIB. : 

2° Similar weights are not unknown. They have been called ya-hsiu [ME #i, “ sleeve 
weights,” by Chinese dealers. See B. Laurer, Jade (Chicago, 1912), 306-308. 
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The weights were found neatly placed at the four corners of a 
square lacquer board seventy centimeters to the side. In Tomb 
No. 17 similar sheep-shaped weights of gilt bronze were discovered 
at the four corners of a plain stone plate of the same size. In Tomb 
No. 16 in Wan-an %#, four tiger-shaped iron weights were 
discovered at the corners of a smaller square. Underneath the 
weights are traces of textiles. Mizuno proposes to identify these 
weights and boards as those used for the game liu-po. The TLV 
pattern, according to him, may have been made on a piece of 
textile or paper placed on the plain board. This is, however, not 
the only possibility. Judging from the scenes on certain Han bas- 
reliefs in Szechwan (see below) , I wish to suggest that such boards 
or plates, presumably with textile mats on them, may have been 
intended to provide a ground to receive thrown sticks for liu-po. 
The third group of archaeological materials are stone bas-reliefs 
discovered in recent years in western Szechwan, which represent 
scenes of immortals or human beings playing liu-po.'* Apparently 
these bas-reliefs are of Han date. In the two specimens reproduced 
here (Plate ITI), we find excited players shouting with raised hands; 
they are similar to the players represented in the Han pottery 
group or on the liu-po mirror discussed in my previous article. 
The pattern on the game board, which is placed beside the mat, 
is obscure in one of the specimens. In the other case, we find the 
V’s, but not the T’s or L’s. In their place, there is a great cross, 
which may be an over-simplified representation of the pattern. 
Evidently a throw has just been made, because there are six sticks 
on a mat (with weights at the four corners) showing the result. 
Considering the sticks found in Hn tombs and those represented 
in the Han pottery group, I would assume that the sticks had two 
sides, one side carved and one plain, or both sides carved in 
different patterns. The two sides may have represented yin and 


See Wolfgang Franke, “Die Han-zeitlichen Felsengriber bei Chia-ting (West 
Ssuchuan) ,” Studia Serica 7 (1948) .26; R. C. Rupotpa and Wen Yu, Han Tomb Art 
of West China (Berkeley, 1951), 28-29, 38, Pls. 56, 57, 80. I am indebted to Professor 
Rupo.pu for his permission to reproduce here (as Plate III), his Pls. 57 and 80. 

For more illustrations of liu-po boards and mats, see Figures 57, 59, 236, and 253 
in Corpus des pierres sculptées Han published by Centre d’Etudes Sinologiques de 
Pékin, 1950. 
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yang, black and white, or other dualist elements.’ The draughts- 
men of ch‘i may have been moved in accordance with the throw 
of the sticks. 

On the liu-po mirror, a large figure of an immortal in the fore- 
ground of the scene holds a few sticks in his hand. He is probably 
about to make a throw. In the background is a small immortal 
holding a cup, which may be analogous to the vase in the Han 
pottery group and might have been used for some function like 
holding the sticks or counters. I believe I was wrong when I 
suggested in my article that the sticks were for record-keeping 
and that the cup was a dice-box, because, in a scene showing a 
game in progress, we would expect to find in the conspicuous fore- 
ground a representation of the important part of the game—the 
making of a decisive throw—rather than a device for record- 
keeping. The size and position of the immortals indicate clearly 
that the sticks were more important than the cup. 

In my article I translated a few lines from the poem “ Chao hun ” 
483% in the Ch‘u-tz‘it as follows: 

With bamboo sticks and ivory draughtsmen, 
There is the game liu-po. 

Dividing into groups and proceeding together, 
Forcefully they threaten each other. 

Having become hsiao ® (i.e., in the lead) and 


going to win double, 
One shouts for the “ five-white” #A.... 


Instead of “‘ having become hsiao,” I probably should have written 
“having made a hsiao.” Hsiao is a technical term in liu-po and 
similar games."* It refers to hsiao-ch'i ®#, “leading draughts- 
men,” in contrast to san i or san-ch‘i, “ ordinary draughtsmen.” 

According to the Chan-kuo ts‘é WBS ,* hsiao-chi “ leading 


*?In his article “The ‘TLV’ Pattern on Cosmic Mirrors of the Han Dynasty,” 
JAOS 68.4 (1948) .159-167, Dr. Schuyler CAMMANN stressed symbolic meanings of the 
TLV pattern. It is obvious that many games and methods of divination have cosmic 
significance. It is, however, difficult to ascertain the meaning or range of meanings 
of a particular symbol or even of a number. 

18 For instance, Han shu 64A.18b mentions a-game called ko-wu #7. “ blocking 
five,” in which, according to a commentator, “one does not use throwing-sticks (chien 
a) but only moves hsiao and san.” 

1* Ssit-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 5.38b. 


9 
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draughtsmen ” are powerful because they have the assistance of 
san-ch‘t “ ordinary draughtsmen.” However, one leading draughts- 
man cannot match (in value or strength) five ordinary draughts- 
men. These statements seem to have applied to liu-po. In the 
I-lin A*K 2° a Han work on divination, we read the following 


verse: . 
A wild bird and a mountain magpie, 
Gather here to play the game liu-po. 
With three hsiao and four san, 
The host wins over the guest. 


If the total of hsiao and san should make six, perhaps we should 
read “ two hsiao ” for “ three hsiao ” in the text. 

The term hsiao-ch‘i, written #3, appears in a lost work, the 
Ku po ching 1G, which is quoted by the Sung commentator 
Hone Hsing-tsu B§SiH (1090-1155) to explain the above lines in 
the poem “ Chao hun.” *° The passage may be rendered as follows: 


The Ku po ching says: The way to play the game (po) is to have two persons 
sitting and facing each other at two sides of a board (chii aj). The board is 
divided into twelve columns (tao j{). Two margins and a central belt are 
designated as “ water ” (i A +h 4% H7K 17 Twelve draughtsmen (ch‘t) are 
used, six black and six white. Also two “fish” are used and placed in the 
water. The throwing dice are made of jade.1® Each die is 1.3 ts‘un to the 
square on the side and 1.5 ts‘un in length. It has pointed ends. Holes are 
drilled on the four faces of the die to make “eyes” (yen fff§), which are also 
known as “teeth” (ch‘th }§f).19 Two players throw the dice in turn to move 


15 Ssii~pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 3.64a, 4.6la. The J-lin was written by Ts‘ut Chuan 71: 3% 
and not Cxrao Yen-shou FEGES, to whom it is traditionally attributed. On the 
problem of authorship, see the article by Dr. Hu Shih in CYYY 20(1948) .25-38. 

© Ch'u-tz‘i pu-chu SE REAR RE (Ssii~pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 9.15b-16b. 

*7T am not sure that I have understood this sentence correctly. It is possible 
that the “water ” exists only in the central belt or only in the two margins. If my 
interpretation is correct, the central belt may be called “common water,” and the two 
margins, “ home waters.” Fish captured from the “common water” may be removed 
to one’s “ home water ” so as to make it difficult for the opponent to recover them. The 
purpose of the game is perhaps to capture both “ fish ” and to bring all one’s men to 
the opponent’s “ home water.” 

*8 The number of dice used is not indicated in the text. Presumably it was “ two,” 
omitted by mistake under the influence of “ two fish ” above. 

7° Tn the period of Six Dynasties ch‘ih was frequently used to mean a throw. Good 
throws were known as k‘uai-ch‘ih TR BY “happy teeth,” and bad ones o-ch‘ih 2 By 
“awful teeth.” See T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan KAR 754.4b, 6b. From T‘ang times on, 
ch‘th has often been used to mean dice. 
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the draughtsmen. When a draughtsman arrives [at the water], it will be set 
upright and called hsiao-ch‘t. Then it may enter the water to “ eat fish ”; this 
is also known as “ catching the fish.” When one catches a fish, he scores two 
points (ch‘ou). When one recovers a fish, he scores three points. If one fails 
to win after having caught two fish, it is called “to have two fish recovered 
[by the opponent].” The opponent scores six points and wins a complete 
victory.?° 

The date of the Ku po ching is unknown. I am inclined to think 
that it is post-Han, because it is not quoted by Wanc I ££ (first 
half of the second century) in his commentary to the Ch‘u-tz‘i. . 
The game described in the above passage cannot be identified with 
liu-po, because, instead of throwing-sticks, four-faced dice with 
pointed ends are used in it, and because its board does not bear a 
TLV pattern. The implements of this po actually resemble those 
of the later game shuang-lu,”* which uses two dice and a board 
marked with twelve columns. This similarity argues for a com- 
paratively late date for both the book and the game. 

The desirability of making hsiao-ch‘i, nevertheless, appears to 
have its analogue in liu-po. According to Chan-kuo ts‘é '7.50b and 
Shih chi 44.13b the player who has made hsiao has the option of 
“eating” (shih ®) or “holding” (wo # or “ refraining ” chih 
JE) in accordance with his convenience. The “ eating,” however, 
seems to have referred to taking the opponent’s draughtsmen 
rather than the “ fish.” Sai # and sha ®, i.e., “ blocking” and 
“killing ” (eating), apparently were two important tactics in 
liu-po.”? The “killing” included that of the opponent’s hsiao, 
which was necessary to ensure victory. Unwillingness to kill the 
honored hsiao was given as the reason why Confucian scholars 
refused to play po.** In contrast with the principles of blocking 
and killing, the scholar Yu Chao W# (452-520) even invented 
the Ju-ch‘i {i 48 “ Confucian Chess,” in which peaceful and courte- 


°° The last two sentences are added from the Kw po ching as quoted in the com- 
mentary to Lieh-tzit Kil-f-, attributed to Cuanca Chan eee of the fourth century. 
Ssii-pu pei-yao ed., 8.11a-b. 

"See Huna Tsun HE3@, P‘u shuang ah ee (Li-lou ts‘ung-shu EELS ed.), 
which records different forms of shuang-lu in Sung times. Also see HJAS 9.3-4 (1947). 
205. 

*2 Vin Wén tea FYICF- (Ssii~pu pei-yao ed.), chiao-k‘an chi FL PBR, 8a. 

°° Han Fei tai REFEF- (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 12.5b. 
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ous moves are encouraged. This game never seems to have 
become popular. 

In his article on liu-po (p. 63) , Komat Kazuchika proposes that 
the hsiao in the poem “ Chao hun ” may be a throw which enables 
the player to win double. According to him, perhaps one of the six 
sticks may show the sign for hsiao w. ile the other five are making 
the “ five-white.” This interpretation may be supported by CHAnc 
Shou-chieh’s %&*F@i commentary to Shih chi, which reads, “ Carved 
pattern of a hsiao ‘ owl’ is found on certain dice for po. He who 
makes hsiao may eat his [opponent’s] men. If that is not to his 
advantage, he may make other moves.” Such dice, however, 
resemble the wu-mu 7.7% or “ five-woods” used in the game 
shu-p‘u *$ii, which first appeared in the latter Han period and 
became popular in the Six Dynasties.” 

According to the Wu-mu ching HA attributed to Li Ao 
54,2" the game shu-p‘u uses five pieces of wood as dice. Each 
piece is black on one side and white on the other. Two of the 
pieces bear a carved pattern of a pheasant on the white side and 
that of a cow on the black side. There are six “royal throws ” 


(wang-ts‘ai ER), and six “mixed throws” (yun-ts‘ai PER). 


The royal throws are: 


1. lu lt “black ”—five black, which counts 16 points (i.e., 
it enables the player to move his draughtsmen for 16 
spaces) , 


2. pai A “ white ”—five white, which counts 8 points, 


3. chih HE “pheasant ”*—two pheasant and three black, 14 
points, and 


** Wei shu 55.3a-6b. Rules for Ju-ch‘ are given with a preface by Yu Chao in 
T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 755.3a-4b. The two types of men used in Ju-ch‘t are called hsiao-ch%t 
and fu-ch‘i ARE “submissive draughtsmen.” 

25 Shih chi 44.13b. Cano Shou-chieh lived in the eighth century. 

26 HJAS 9.3-4 (1987) .205. 

27 Professor E. D. Epwarps in her Chinese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period 
(London, 1937), 1.197-199, has summarized the principles of the game basing on the 
T‘ang kuo-shih pu pogo] Ah. The text of the Wu-mu ching is preserved in Li Wén- 
kung chi ZE3C7 (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 18.149b-150b, the Tang-tai ts‘ung-shu 
ERS , and other places. I have corrected two misprints in numbers in the text. 
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4. niu 4 “ cow” or tu Sf “ calf ’’°—two cows and three white, 
10 points. 


The mixed throws are: 


1. k‘ai BA“ opening ”—one pheasant, one cow, and three white, 
12 points, 
sai 2 “ blocking ”—one pheasant, one cow, and three black, 
11 points, 
t‘a 34“ pagoda? ”—two pheasants, two white, and one black, 
5 points, 
t'u 7 “ bald-headed? ”—two cows, two black, and one 
white, 4 points, 
chiieh #K “holding? ” *—three white and two black, 3 
points, and 
6. hsiao 5“ owl ”—three black and two white, 2 points. 


According to the Wu-mu ching, in shu-p‘u there are 120 spaces 
separated by two barriers or passes (kuan bil) into three zones, 
presumably on a board. One of the spaces represents a pit (k‘éng 
St). Twenty horses (ma #5) or men are in five colors, presumably 
for as many as five players.*® Horses are moved according to the 
throw. They may be doubled up only after crossing the first 
barrier. A player’s horses may be hit by his opponent’s men if 
the latter arrive at the space occupied by the former. A royal 
throw is needed to cross a barrier or to save a horse in the pit. 
Making a royal throw or hitting a horse of the opponent entitles 
the player to another throw. These rules resemble those of shuang- 
lu or ta-ma 41 ¥§ “ hitting horses,” a game played mostly in Sung 
times.*® The five woods, however, may be used as a simple 


*8 For this and other meanings of chiieh, see Shuo-wén chieh-tzii ku-lin 5500b-5501a. 

°°The T“ang kuo-shih pu (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao yiian UAT YR ed.) C.i6a-b says 
360 spaces altogether and six horses per player. 

®°See Lr Ch‘ing-chao 4= fy 48, Ta-ma t'u-ching ramistint sa (Li-lou ts‘ung-shu 
ed.). According to the author’s preface dated 1134, in her times there were three kinds 
of ta-ma. One was known as Kuan-hsi ma Baya JG, in which there were ten horses 
and one general for each player. Another was known as I-ching ma (KBERS, in which 
there were twenty horses but no general. The third was Hsiian-ho ma ‘& #il #5. which 
was a mixture of the first two, introduced in the Hsiian-ho era (1119-1125). Li pre- 
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gambling game without draughtsmen. Apparently this practice 
already existed in the Six Dynasties, and it was also known as 
shu-p‘u.*: Thus shu-p‘u and po both seem to have derived the 
meaning of gambling in general from a particular game. 

I do not know of any preserved specimens of “ five-woods ” 
for shu-p‘u. In the British Museum, there are eight domino-shaped 
pieces made of wood, which bear pictures of different animals 
painted in color. Four pieces have birds on the two broader faces 
and beasts on the two narrower faces. The four other pieces have 
their birds and beasts located vice versa. Illustrations are repro- 
duced here as Plate IV. The date of these pieces is unknown. 
They may have been used as dice, thus resembling the “ five- 
- woods,” but while one of the birds looks like a pheasant, I find no 
cow or owl among the other animals.** 

There is sufficient textual evidence to prove that hsiao referred 
to a throw in the dice game shu-p‘u. But it was merely a mixed 
throw, and counted only two points. In my opinion, this meaning 
of hsiao represents a degeneration of its earlier meaning, “ to be in 
the lead.” It is not likely that the late meaning was ever used 
in liu-po, in which hsiao refers regularly to hsiao-ch‘t “ leading 
draughtsmen.” 

The terms hAsiao and san, “leading” and “ ordinary,” were 
applied not only to games but also to social stratification. This is 
clearly shown in a passage in the Yen-t‘ten lun S@hii@ ** During 
the celebrated debate over government monopoly of salt and iron 
in 81 B.C., the officials made the following point, arguing for a 


ferred the orthodox I-ching ma and consequently described it in her t‘u-ching or 
“ illustrated canon.” 

*1 T*ai-p‘ing yii-lan '754.4b-7a. 

*2 T am indebted to Mr. William Watson, Assistant Keeper, Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum, for the following information from his letter dated 
November 5th, 1951: 

“The broad faces of the wooden gaming pieces have painted on them: a dog, a fox, 
a ram?, a goat? On the narrow faces there are: a horse, a Ch Lin, a tapir (but with 
hooves), a dog. 

“ As you must have observed, we exhibit these pieces as of Tang date, but I cannot 
give any cogent argument for this. I think they must be, at the latest, pre-Ming.” 

58 Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 8.2a. This passage is in Chapter 43 which has not been 
translated into English. 
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strong policy against the Hsiung-nu: “Our Emperor Kao-tsu 
pacified the Nine Provinces with his sword. At present, having the 
Nine Provinces with us, we are unable to carry out four orders] 
among the Hsiung-nu. Among the commoners in the villages and 
streets, there is still [the distinction] between the hsiao and the san 
(i.e., the leading and the ordinary). How much more between 
the ruler of an empire [like the Han] and a small state like the 
Hsiung-nu! ” 

In the Kuan-tzi #-F ** we find the regulation that san-min ii 
Kf, or “ ordinary people,” were not allowed to wear silks. Under 
the Northern Ch‘i, for the purpose of transportation of taxes in 
kind, the people were graded into groups called shang-hsiao £&, 
chuang-hsiao F | , and hsia-hsiao F |, in other words, people of 
superior, medium, and inferior strength or grades A, B, and C. 
People of grade A were to send their tax grain to distant granaries, 
those of grade B to nearer granaries, and those of grade C to 
granaries in their own locality.** This arrangement was apparently 
intended to equalize the tax burden by making the richer people 
pay more freight. 

To come back to the game liu-po, I should like to discuss 
another technical term, chang &, which appears in a few very 
difficult passages. The meaning of the term cannot be ascertained, 
and my interpretation of these passages is highly speculative. It 
is merely advanced to present a problem. 

In Wane I’s commentary on the lines in the poem “ Chao hun’ 
quoted above, there is a passage which may be tentatively ren- 
dered as follows: “ [When a player wishes to] aim at chang and 
eat a draughtsman, [it may] take refuge down in a cave. Therefore 
he shouts for the ‘ five-white’ in order to help his throw.” The 
text for the first sentence is Mae f FE PIEWIH . Hsia chao yii ch'ii 
does not make sense, and [ am therefore following another version 
which gives hsia t‘ao yii k‘u FHS 2° In the Lieh-tzit is a 
passage which may be translated tentatively: “Among the 
[guests] upstairs who were playing po, one aimed at chang with 


> 


54 Ssti-~pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 1.14a. 
85 Sui shu 24.8a-b. 
°° Ch‘u-t2i pu-chu 9.16a-b. 
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bright stones (i.e., dice) and made a hit BLBAHWBRP. He 
recovered two ‘ fish’ and laughed.” The story goes on to tell that 
a kite happened to pass by the place and dropped a dead mouse 
on this man. The accident infuriated the players, who blamed 
their host for it and consequently plotted and carried out his 
destruction. The commentary quotes the Ku po ching passage 
discussed above and says “ the bright stones [made] five-white.” 
Apparently the term chang is closely related to the desirable throw 
of “ five-white.” * 
The word chang also appears in the following passage in the 
Hsi-ching tsa-chi: ** 
Hsii Po-ch‘ang was from An-ling @[#.° He was an expert at liu-po. Tov 
Ying #44 *° was fond of playing the game and often had Hst accompanying 
him. Hst’s formula for the game was: 
Fi WP 
Be RPS 
ibe Fe I Se ies 
Rane 4 


ies fy BE Ay 

Fy WPS SHR 
ie Fe IS 

ey A FEAR. 


Children of the San-fu = iif (i.e., the three prefectures in the Ch‘ang-an area) 
were all able to recite it. To play the game, one used six sticks (chu %&), 
which were sometimes called chiu 9f. They were made of bamboo, and were 
five fén FP (read five ts‘un) in length. Another method employed two sticks. 
Po-ch‘ang wrote the Liu-po ching ;Xf@#¥ in one chapter, which is preserved. 


It also read, 


The first version of the formula is almost a palindrome (hui-wén 
$83C) and the second version is a perfect example. Neither version 
makes much sense. We may start with the easier characters: tao 
should refer to lines or columns on the board, and chiu should 
mean the throwing-sticks or throws. Chang, as suggested above, 
seems to be associated with a decisive throw related to the killing 


87 Tieh-tzi 8.lla-b. Also see Huai-nan-tzii (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 18.20b. 
°8 Pao-ching-t‘ang ed., B.9a-b. 

*° To the north of Ch‘ang-an. 

‘° A minister in the second century B.C. Biog. Han shu 52.1a-2b. 
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of “leading draughtsmen.” Since it appears with the verb shé, 
“ shooting, or aiming at,” it may be used in its original meaning, 
“to draw a bow,” or “to extend.” Since it is associated with 
eating, it may also refer to the constellation chang, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, represents the crop of the Red Bird.** 

To be even more speculative and try to connect the formula 
with the TLV pattern, one might suggest that chang (perhaps 
“ extensions”) could have referred to the four T’s around the 
central square or the whole area; fang “squares” referred to 
the squares at the four corners marked out by the V’s, and ch‘ii 
(perhaps “ benders”) referred to the L’s on the board. The verb 
chieh #5 has the meaning of “ raising high ” as illustrated in two 
lines in the Shih ching describing the handle of the Dipper raised 
in the sky.*? To put all these conjectures together, we may read 
the following meaning into the first version of the formula: 

From the corner of a “square” there is a rising way to 
the “ extension ” area, 

From the corners of the “ extension ” area there are 
rising ways to the “ squares ”; 

Throws taking one from the “ extension ” area 
to the “ benders ” beat the mysterious 
and high, 


The high and mysterious beats such throws by taking 
one from the “ benders ” to the “ extension ” area. 


For the second version, the first two lines may be reversed. I 
am interpreting the ch‘ii in the formula as a pun. It is possible 
that the text t‘ao yii k‘u in Wane I’s commentary may have been 
t‘ao yii ch‘ii, “ to take refuge in the benders.” My hypothesis is 
that a player of liu-po may move his men along the lines indicated 
on the board. For instance, he may start at the open end of an L. 
When a draughtsman reaches the corner of a square marked by V, 
certain throws will enable it to become hAsiao and reach the central 
area via a diagonal line.** If the player’s opponent already has a 


*) Shih chi 27.10a, Han shu 26.4a. 

*? Leccr, The Chinese Classics 4.356. 

“® Dr. CAMMANN expresses somewhat the same idea when he says, “In fact, we 
believe that the goal of the game liu~po must have been to get one or more of one’s 
circular counters into the center of the board, to establish an axis for symbolic control 
of the Universe.” JAOS 68.4 (1948) .162. 
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hsiao in the area, it may be taken (killed) or sent to the open end 
of an L (what I have proposed to call a “ bender ”) to start again. 
Similar principles are found in such games as shuang-lu and ta-ma. 
Diagonal lines linking the four corner squares to the central square 
are actually found on liu-po boards shown on Han bas-reliefs.** 

To conclude this additional note, I wish to re-stress a point 
which I made in my first article, that lu-po was apparently 
supposed to be a game favored by immortals and deities, including 
the deity Tung-wang-kung # £4. Ambitious human beings also 
wished that they could play against these supernatural beings, 
perhaps hoping to obtain magic power by winning the game. 
According to Shih chi 3.9b-10a, King Wu-i KG of the Shang 
dynasty was a tyrant. He had a puppet made to represent a 
heavenly deity and played po against it, ordering a subject to 
make moves for the heavenly deity. When defeated, the deity was 
ridiculed and punished. A similar story is found in Han Fei tzi 
11.6b: King Chao of Ch‘in #482 ordered artisans to climb 
Hua Shan #1) on hooked ladders. With heartwood of pines 
and cypresses, they made “ game arrows” (po-chien THRi, i.e., 
throwing-sticks) of eight ch‘th FR in length and draughtsmen eight 
ts‘un in length. The following words were inscribed, presumably 
on a stone in the mountains, “ King Chao once played po with a 
heavenly deity at this place.” According to Chan-kuo ts‘é 3.50a, 
a daring youth of Héng-ssii H'8 *° offered to play po against the 
deity of a grove, saying, “If I win, the deity should lend me his 
spiritual power for three days. If I lose, the deity may make me 
suffer.” Thereupon he made throws with his left hand for the 
deity and with his right hand for himself. He won. According to 
the story, the youth borrowed the spiritual power of the grove but 
did not return it. The grove withered on the fifth day and died 
on the seventh. 

The Mu t‘ien-tzii chuan FBRF(% “ reports that King Mu of 
Chou visited Ping 8 and played po with Ching-kung #7. The 
match was concluded only after three days. The commentary 


**See Kokogaku zasshi 9.8 (1919) 34-36. 
“5 An unidentified place name, presumably in the state of Ch‘in. 


*° Lung-hsi ching-shé HES hae ed., 5.3b. 
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says, ““ Presumably Ching-kung was a worthy hermit. Hence the 
King went to his place to play with him.” [I am inclined to think 
that Ching-kung might have been a priest or even a deity. Ping 
apparently was in modern Shantung. It has been identified as 
Fang #% in the T'so chuan, a place from which the revenue was to 
be used for sacrificial offerings to T‘ai Shan 41.7 The name or 
title Ching reminds one of the constellation ching or tung-ching 
FF. According to the Mu tien-tzii chuan, the King had a 
delightful time visiting the deity Hsi-wang-mu in the West. Could 
this call on Ching-kung have something to do with Tung-wang- 
kung, the corresponding deity in the East? 


*" Shuo-wén chieh-tzi ku-lin 2850b-2851a. 





NOTE SUR *& YEN 
Jos. L. M. Mutum 


Pour faciliter le remaniement du manuel Structural Analysis of 
Literary Chinese (Preliminary Edition) (1) de M. Harold E. 
Shadick et Mile. Hsin-min Wu et aider les AA. 4 publier une 
édition définitive de leur ouvrage, qui donnera une conception plus 
exacte de la nature de la langue chinoise littéraire, je laisse suivre 
ici l’examen de la particule yén, qui est une particule finale 
comparative. 


I. Signification de la finale yén 


Yén lu au premier ton (chinois archaique *ian; ancien chinois 
*jan) est une particule interrogative et signifie “ comment? ”’, par- 
fois cependant “ou? ”. Mais comme particule finale elle a le second 
ton (ch. ar. *gian, ach. *jidin) et signifie “ainsi”, rarement, si 
jamais “ ]a-bas ”’—je ne connais pas d’exemple qui nous force 4 
accepter ce dernier sens,—elle indique que I’action est accomplie 
“de cette maniére ”, par suite d’une action ou d’un événement 
précédent. 

Il y a principalement deux faits qui nous mettront 4 méme de 
fixer le sens de la finale yén. 


1. Cette finale doit incontestablement avoir un rapport séman- 
tique avec la particule initiale “ yén: comment? ”, malgré que sa 
forme archaique contienne un g-, qui est encore inexplicable et 
est en somme hypothétique. Le yén interrogatif introduit la 
question sur la maniére qui a été suivie dans |’exécution d’une 
action. I] est tout naturel de chercher la signification de la finale 
“ yén”’ dans la méme direction et de présumer qu’elle se rapporte 
également a la maniére suivie dans |’action, de sorte que le sens 
serait “ ainsi, de cette maniére ”’. 


2. Cette premiére constatation se trouve immédiatement con- 
firmée par la connexion sémantique de yén avec 41 jéu et # 


(1) Pour mon compte-rendu de ce manuel cf. le présent numéro du HJAS, pp 
213-244. 
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jad pour exprimer une comparaison; notre finale peut méme se 
substituer dans cette fonction 4 % jdn (ch. ar. *man, ach. 
*ngidn): étre ainsi, comme *€ jdn aussi peut remplacer yén dans 
certains cas. —T'so, Siang, 31, '7(Couvreur, II, 581) AwleZA hl, 
MH O jénn-sin-tché pou t’dung, jou ki mién yén: litt. que 
les coeurs des hommes ne soient pas identiques (proposition- 
sujet), est comme (40) leurs figures (ainsi yén), (qui ne le 
sont pas non plus) = les coeurs des hommes ne sont pas les mémes, 
tout comme leurs figures——On peut remplacer les mots #0 4¢iii O 
par AUR. 

Yén: ainsi, et %& jdn : étre ainsi, complétent les mots 4M jéu, 
# jad : étre comme. Cmp. en langue parlée les nombreux mots 
de comparaison qui sont compleétés par la finale WAY sé-di, ché-di : 
p. ex. gull... WAY j6u-t’dung ... ché-di : comme. —T'so, Siuan, 
12,4 (C. I, 640) MHAZRO jou 7é yuéd-tché ché yén (qui est 
la méme chose que SHAZRR jéu jé yué-tché ché jan) : (sa 
défaite) ressemble a une éclipse de soleil ou de lune (= sa défaite 
ne diminue pas ses meérites antérieurs, comme une éclipse ne 
diminue pas I’éclat des autres étoiles) .—T7'so, Yin, 6,2 (C. I, 39) 
BOREL  WRKZBEERO wéi koud kia tchd kién ngd, jou 
noung-fou-tché wou kit ts’ad yém : ceux qui dirigent le pays ou 
les familles voient le mal et (sont comme =) font comme le 
laboureur qui s’applique 4 enlever les herbes. —Yén peut étre 
remplacé par jan. 

3. Ajoutons comme corollaire que le méme échange entre yén 
et jdén se constate dans les prédicats verbaux, les verbes et les 
adverbes. Les deux particules expriment “une maniére d’étre ”, 
que nous pouvons rendre parfois par le verbe “ sembler ” ou par 
“c’est comme si”, etc. Cmp. dans les langues germaniques le 
suffixe anglais—like, néerlandais—lijk, allemand—lich, qui forme 
des adjectifs et est apparenté 4 un verbe signifiant “ ressembler ”. 


a) yén, suffixe de predicat verbal: 
—Che-king, Il, 5,3,2 (C. 221) Bxu>ReBo RO MB wo sin yedu 
chang, ni-yén j6u tad: mon coeur est triste et blessé; il est 
mécontent comme s'il était torturé par la douleur (ou: je suis 
mécontent comme si j’étais . . .). 
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—Chou-king, V, 30, 6 (C. 398) FeOKwKAO kt sin hiedu-hiéou- 
yén: son coeur est honnéte. ; 
—Meng-tse, V, A, 2, 4, 8&2, BHO ,vHFHO ché cho tché, 
yu-yu-yén, chao tsd yang-ydng-yén: au commencement quand je 
relachais (les poissons vivants) dans l’eau, ils étaient comme 
embarrassés; (mais) peu aprés ils semblaient s’y prélasser. 
—Tso, Tchao, 32, 5 (C.III, 475) PABA © An BHKZBAR min-min- 
yén j6u néung-fou-tché wang souéi: je suis inquiet, comme l’agri- 
culteur, qui guette (la réussite de) la moisson. Aprés le verbe an 
suit une proposition—complément avec ~ aprés le sujet. 

Cmp. encore 3% houang-houang-jan et S30 houang- 
houang-yén dans: 

—Li-ki, XXXII, 2 (CII, 554) BRR, SBR, BA MR ii 
BIL k’i fan k’du ye, houang-houang-jan jad yedu (soud) k’iedu 
éul fou to yé: lorsqu’ils revenaient (du tombeau) pour pleurer 
(dans la maison mortuaire), ils semblaient déconcertés, tout 
comme s’il y avait quelqu’un qu’ils cherchaient et ne trouvaient 
pas. 

—Li-ki, II, 2, 2, 10 (C.1, 220) HX, 2275 mA (Rie, 
ché sé, houang-houang-yén, j6u yedu (soud) k’iedu éul fou to: 
lorsqu’il y eut un premier décés (dans la famille, Yen Ting) 


semblait déconcerté, comme s’il y avait quelqu’un qu’il cherchait, 
mais ne trouvait pas. 


b) yén: suffixe de verbe: 
—Li-ki, TI, 2, 2, 10 (C. I, 220) RR, AAO , mw (Hr) HE iH R 
ki pin, wang-wang-yén, j6u yedu (soue) ts’6ung éul fou ki: lorsque 
le défunt fut mis en biére, (Yen Ting) semblait regarder plein 
d’espoir au loin, comme s’il y avait quelqu’un qu’il suivait sans 
(pouvoir) l’atteindre. 

Pour constater la valeur identique de yén et de jdn, on com- 
parera encore ce dernier texte avec le suivant: 
—Li-ki, XXXII, 2 (C.II, 554) #32, 2BR, RRAMMWA (A) 
Bim BRRM ke’ wang sdung ye, wang-wang-jan, ki-ki-jdn, j6u 
yeou (soud) tchduei éul fou ki yé: lorsqu’ils s’en allaient pour 
accompagner (le corps du défunt au tombeau), ils semblaient 
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regarder pleins d’espoir au loin et se hater, comme s’il y avait 
quelqu’un qu’ils poursuivaient, mais n’atteignaient pas. 

—Li-ki, XVI, 9 (C.Il, 33-4) BF ZR IMO MO, HO, 
HO kou kitn-tsé-tché yi hiad ye, ts’ang-yén, sidu-yén, si-yén, 
yeéu-yén: a4 cause de cela l’homme éminent (se comporte) a 
Végard de l’étude (comme suit): il semble la cacher dans son 
coeur (=l’aimer beaucoup), il semble la cultiver, il semble se 
reposer (dans ]’étude) et s’y adonner avec plaisir. 


c) yén aprés les adverbes: 

—Louen-yu, TX, 10, 1, WZ FERT,.Z20 FER tchan tché tsdi ts’ién, 
héu-yén tsdi hedu: je vois la (doctrine de mon Maitre), elle se 
trouve devant moi, et subitement elle se trouve derriére moi. — 
%.© est la méme chose que “%& hou-jin et MM héu-eul : 
subitement. 


II. Réle de yén dans la phrase 


De ce qui vient d’étre dit ci-dessus, il ressort que la finale yén 
exprime “une maniére d’étre”, et que sa signification fonda- 
mentale est “ ainsi, de cette maniére, de cette facon ”. 

Nous avons étudié cette finale plut6t en tant que 


‘ 


* suffixe ” 


de certaines catégories de mots particuliers, c.-a-d. de prédicats 


verbaux, de verbes et d’adverbes. II] nous reste & examiner son 
role de vraie particule finale des propositions. 

Ces propositions peuvent étre des propositions simples et aussi 
des phrases ou propositions composées, et dans ces derniéres la 
préproposition, aussi bien que la postproposition ou proposition 
principale, peut se terminer par yén; seulement cette particule n’a 
pas conservé partout sa signification originelle, car nous la voyons 
prendre des sens dérivés, qui sont nés de sa signification premiére. 


A. Yén finale des propositions simples 


1. Au commencement d’un récit 


Au début d’un récit ou d’une description on rencontre souvent 
la finale yém a la fin de la premiére proposition, surtout si le 
verbe de celle-ci est A yeou ou #% wéu; le méme fait se présente 
avec d’autres verbes, quoique plus rarement. 
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Notre peuple commencera un récit par les mots: “il y 
avait une fois . . .”, en chinois littéraire on écrira: “ ainsi il y 


aval. « 7. 


a) A... O yedu... yén. 

—Meng-tse, II, B, 10,6, HRXKO- VRE MBZ yedu tsién 
tchang-fou yén, pi k’iedu léung-toudn éul téng tché: ainsi il y 
avait (une fois) un vulgaire individu, qui voulait absolument 
avoir un endroit surélevé et y montait. . . . 

—Meng-tse, III, B, 4,3, RUAAO ys ts’é yedu jénn yén: ainsi 
il y a ici un homme, qui. . . . —Ici on remarque que yén ne 
signifie pas #H£ sinon un des deux serait supprimé comme inutile. 
—Tso, Tchouang, 22,3 (C.I, 181) BALO yedu yedu koudn yén; 
ainsi il y a encore |’hexagramme “ kouan”,.. . 

—T so, Tch’eng, 17,13 (C.II, 161) #4 © k’i yeou yén: c’est ainsi! 
Ainsi cela existe! 


b) #€ ... © wou... yén. 

—Louen-yu, XIV, 30, 1, le Maitre disait; B:ZiH4= , HEM (F7) 
REO kiin-tché tad tché san, wo wou (soud) néng yén; (ce qu’on 
nomme) la Voie du sage est triple: ainsi je n’en ai aucune en 
mon pouvoir (= je n’ai pas pu en acquérir une seule). —Notons 
qu’en frangais on se passerait facilement du mot “ ainsi ”. 

—Tso, Siuan, 12,3 (C.I, 637) KRALH,RM—O wou yedu tsi 
té, wo wéu i yén: le courage militaire (a=) consiste en sept 
qualités; ainsi (que je l’ai dit plus haut) je n’en posséde aucune. 
—Meng-tse, I, A, 7,12, BZAMAKRBAS, FO kou-tché jénn 
soud-i td koud jénn tchd, wéu t’oud yén: ainsi pour ce qui concerne 
les qualités par lesquelles les hommes de |’antiquité surpassaient 
de loin les autres hommes, il n’en avait pas d’autre que... 


c) autres verbes et yén. 

—Li-ki, TI, 1,1,1 (C1, 107) BBAMFZR,AMAZBO Koungi 
Tchoung-tsé-tché sang, T’dn-kéung wén yén: ainsi aux funé- 
railles de Koung-i Tchoung-tse, T’an-koung avait enveloppé sa 
téte du bandeau blanc. 
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2. Dans le corps du récit 


La finale yén conserve sa signification de “ainsi, de cette 
maniére ”, lorsqu’elle termine les propositions simples, indépen- 
dantes et les coordonnées au milieu du récit. 

—Meng-tse, V, A, 3,1, Wan Tchang demande 4 Meng-tse la 
signification de 2 fing tché (= Chouén le bannit) et Meng-tse 
répondit:; HZMKA HO feng tché ye, houd yué: fang yén: 
cela signifie (#4) que Chouen donna un fief & son frére Siang; 
de cette maniére (ou: pour cette raison) (2) certains disent: il l’a 
banni. 

—Meng-tse, V, A, 3,2, aprés avoir dit que Chouen punit les 
princes coupables et pacifia l’empire en Je débarrassant des in- 
humains, Wan Tchang prétend que Siang était trés inhumain et 
que Chouen lui octroya cependant le fief de Yeou-pei: AJHEZA 
RIO Vedu-péi-tché jénn hi tsouet yén: ainsi quel crime avaient 
commis les gens de Yeou-pei (pour recevoir un tel prince) ? 
—Ibid. Meng-tse répondit; AZUL, ARM O , REO 
jénn-jénn-tché yu ti yé: pou ts’dng néu yén, pou sii yudn yén: 
un homme altruiste (se comporte) a l’égard de son frére cadet 
(comme suit): (ainsi=) en l’occurrence il ne garde pas de colére 
(envers lui), (ainsi=) en l’occurrence il ne garde pas de rancoeur 
(contre lui) . 

—Meng-tse, V, A, 3,4, Siang ne recut aucun pouvoir dans son fief. 
L’empereur avait député un fonctionnaire pour administrer la 
principauté, MMHABO éul nd k’i kéung chouei yén: et ainsi 
celui-ci percevait le tribut (pour l’empereur) et les contributions 


(pour Siang) . 
—Louen-yu, XX, 1,6, HER, HEE EBs. AZLRITO kin 


kiudn lidng, chénn fa tou, siedu féi kouadn, sé fang-tché tchéng 
hing yén; il veille sur les poids et mesures, il examine les lois et 
les réglements, il remet en fonction les officiers cassés, et ainsi 
ladministration des quatre contrées marche bien. 

—Louen-yu, XX, 1,7, RH HE BIRR KP ZR O hing 
mié kouo, ki tsiué ché, kit i min, tién-hid-tché min kouei sin 
yén; il reléve les principautés détruites, il assure (par droit 


(2) Maniére et raison sont des concepts connexes. 


10 
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d’adoption) la continuation des familles sans postérité, il éleve 
aux fonctions les gens du peuple retirés, et ainsi le peuple de tout 
l’empire dirige son affection vers lui. 
—T so, Siang, 31,7 (C. II, 579) vous étes la poutre du faite dans 
la principauté de Tchéng, Rt, HEH. EHFRKO toéung cho, ts’ouei 
péng, K’iaé tsia@ng ya yén: si la poutre du faite se brise, les 
chevrons tombent, et ainsi moi, K’iao, je serai écrasé. —Ici 
se lit JE ya. 
—T so, Hi, 27,5 (C. I, 384), le prince de Tsin avait donné des 
instructions & son peuple, RARB,ARBO min i tsé tchi, 
pou k’iedu féng yén: et ainsi les gens du peuple qui échangeaient 
des marchandises ne recherchérent pas (injustement) l’abondance. 
Remarque. —Les propositions impératives ou prohibitives, les 
propositions interrogatives, celles qui contiennent le signe de 
l’achevé BE ki, ou le signe du futur #¥ tsiang, peuvent se terminer 
par la finale yén. Done celle-ci n’a rien a faire avec les aspects 
ou les modes de l’action. 
—Meng-tse, II, B, 9,1, E#BO wing, wou houdn yén: ainsi, roi, 
ne vous souciez de rien. 
—Tso, Siuan, 12,3 (C.1., 637) PERKS, RMBO soud wéi 
min-yu yedu toud, min hé ngan yén: les affaires dans lesquelles 
j'ai contrecarré les désirs du peuple sont encore plus nombreuses, 
ainsi comment le peuple aura-t-il la paix? — Ff est le complément 
indirect, et KKK le complément direct; voir MP. 102 (282) et 
Gr. I, 306. 
—Tso, Ngai, 7,3 (C. III, 640) HABA O koud kitin ki koung 
ming yén: ainsi notre prince a obéi 4 vos ordres. 
—Tso, Wen, 6,4 (C. I, 474), puisque le prince Yao s’est réfugié 
dans une petite principauté qui ne peut pas l’appuyer et qu'il 
ne posséde donc pas de vertu, et puisque sa mére est sans moeurs, 
HHYBO tsiang hé ngan yén: ainsi comment aurons-nous la paix 
(si Yao succéde 4 son pere le duc Wen) ? 
Examinons maintenant la signification et le réle de yén dans 
la préproposition et dans la postproposition d’une phrase. 
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B. Yén, finale de la préproposition 


Lorsque yén termine la préproposition de la phrase, elle peut 
avoir trois significations: 


1. Yén peut terminer une préproposition conditionnelle; com- 
parons en francais le “si” de “si beau” et de “sil vient ”; en 
néerlandais “ zo” signifie “ ainsi, de cette maniére, si (si beau) ” 
et également “si”, conditionnel. La proposition principale ou 
postproposition ne contient qu’exceptionellement la conjonction 
34 ts6: alors (conséquence), ou ¥ ndi: alors (temps). 


2. Yén forme aussi une préproposition circonstancielle-de temps, 
qui indique le moment précis de |’action, et se traduit alors par 
be 6é 


“comme ”’, “au moment ow”, p. ex. “ comme il entrait dans la 
chambre, ses enfants accoururent vers lui ”’. 


3. Enfin yén forme des prépropositions causales, que nous tra- 
duirons également par “comme”, p. ex. “comme il voyage 
beaucoup, on ne le rencontre pas souvent ici ”’. 


1. Yén forme une préproposition conditionnelle 


a) Quoique 3) tsé soit d’ordinaire omis dans la proposition prin- 


cipale, sa présence éventuelle ne laisse subsister aucun doute 
concernant la signification de yén dans la proposition antécédente. 
En second lieu, l’emploi simultané de la conjonction con- 
ditionnelle #* jad: si, et la finale yén, ne peut que confirmer 
linterprétation que nous donnons 4a cette finale. 
—Louen-yu, VII, 13,3, WA. A ARO Fit FSM, ARO, 
Hits pang yeou tad, p’in ts’ié tsién yén, tch’é ye; pang wéu tad, 
fou ts’ié kouet yén, tch’é yé: lorsque l’état a une bonne admini- 
stration, c’est une honte (pour un sage) s'il est pauvre et en outre 
dépourvu de fonction; lorsque |’état a une mauvaise administra- 
tion, c’est une honte (pour un sage) s’il est riche et pourvu d’une 
charge. 
—Tso, Tchouang, 14,2 (C. I, 160) ASO KAA jénn wou 
hin yén, ya6 pou tsé tsd: si les hommes n’y donnent pas lieu, les 
mauvais esprits ne surgissent pas d’eux-mémes. 
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sin pou tsdi yén, ché éul pou kién, ting éul pou wén, ché éul pou 
tché k’t wéi: si (le coeur =) attention est absente, on regarde 
mais on ne voit pas, on écoute mais on n’entend pas, on mange 
mais on ne percoit pas le goat des mets. 

—Meng-tse, I, B, 7,4, BRO RERAZ KRY O  RMREZ 
kién hién yén, jin heéu young tché, . . . kién pou k’o yén, jan 
heou k’it tché: si vous avez vu qu’il est sage, prenez-le ensuite a 
votre service, . . ; si vous avez vu qu'il est impropre 4 (vous 
servir) , éloignez-le ensuite. 

b) Aprés une préproposition conditionnelle avec finale yén, la pro- 
position principale peut cependant commencer par la conjonction 
SY) tsd: alors: 

—li-ki, XXXV, 4 (C. II, 581-2), les étres vivants doués de la 
faculté de connaitre, aiment leurs semblables. Voici maintenant 
de grands oiseaux et de grands animaux, qui ont perdu leur 
compagne: #8 A BREF O MYR EN BIB yué yué yi ché yén, tsd 
pi fan sitin kouo k’i kdu hidng: s’ils ont passé (ailleurs) un mois 
ou une saison, alors ils reviendront certainement et parcourront 
leur ancienne contrée (ou ils ont habité ensemble). —Le sens 
de yén passe déja ici 4: comme, lorsque, .. . 


—Meng-tse, II, B, 2,7, KARO MBRZ yi yedu medu yén, tsd 
tsiedu tché: s’ils désirent avoir des gens qui forment des projets 
(= des conseillers) , alors ils vont vers eux. —Ask est A ik4, mais 
peut aussi représenter A/T: s’ils désirent posséder ce qu’ils 
projettent (=leurs plans)... . La différence est ici sans importance. 
La premiére solution cadre mieux avec la proposition principale. 


c) #7 jad: si, s’associe parfois avec yén: 

—Tso, Tchao, 12,9 (C. III, 208), j’ai interrogé I Siang a propos 
de ce chant et il ne le connaissait pas; # FIO ,HOREMIZ jad 
wén yuan yen, k’i yén néng tché tché: si je lavais interrogé a 
propos de choses (lointaines =) plus anciennes, comment aurait-il 
pu les connaitre? 

—Tso, Wen, 12,7 (C. 1, 508) #HREBERO AT jad che k’ing 
tchd sé yén, k’i k’d yé: si vous faites courir les (troupes) légéres 
a l’attaque (des troupes de Tsin), il serait possible (de provoquer 
une bataille) . 
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2. Yén forme des prépropositions circonstancielles de temps 


‘ 


La conjonction frangaise “comme” peut indiquer le moment 
ou s’exécute une action, pendant laquelle une autre action (propo- 
sition principale) s’accomplit ou commence. “ Comme ” exprime 
ainsi la simultanéité des deux actions, subordonnée de temps et 
principale; la finale yén terminant la préproposition de temps 
correspond parfaitement a ce sens de “comme”. Au fond cette 
simultanéité de deux actions implique une comparaison au point 
de vue du temps entre ces deux actions. 

—Tso, Siuan, 2,4 (C. I, 570) BUAKRO WMBMRZ koung 
seou fou ngad yén, Ming poud éul cha tché: comme le duc langa 
(contre eux) ce grand chien, Ming le saisit et le tua. 

—Tso, Hi, 28,4 (C. I, 387) F1O,43 mén yén, touéd sé: comme 
(les soldats) attaquaient la porte (de la capitale du Ts’ao), 
beaucoup y trouverent la mort. —F4 est verbe: se trouver prés 
de la porte, attaquer la porte. 

—Tso, Tch’eng, 2,3 (C. II, 10) BRAO,UMGRA hi sang- 
pen yén, i sitin Ts’i-léi, yué: comme il liait (son char) au tronc 
d’un mirier, pour aller parcourir les retranchements de Ts’i, il 
Gt, 22% 

Remarque 1. —On rencontre souvent la finale yén dans la propo- 
sition qui précéde le mot F) yué, et il faut de nouveau Ja traduire 
par “comme ”; 

—Tso, Tch’eng, 5,4 (C. II, 49) FIREAtOA wén Kidng-ché yén, 
yué: comme (Pai Tsoung) interrogea (le conducteur du char) 
sur les affaires de la ville de Kiang, celui-ci dit. . . . 

—T so, Hi, 14,12 (C. 1, 300) #4AKHFOA Ts’in-pai che ts’é yén, 
yué: comme le comte de Ts’in fit prendre congé (aux grands 
préfets de Tsin, de leur prince fait prisonnier) , il dit. . . . —T'so, 
Siuan, 3,3 (C. I, 575) 2FRVPCHANBRO.BA Tch’ou-tsé 
wén ting-tché ta sido k’ing tchéung yén, toueit yué: comme le 
prince de Tch’ou lui demandait si les trépieds étaient grands ou 
petits, légers ou lourds, il répondit. . . . 


Dans le texte suivant yén est placé avant et non aprés les 
paroles citées, quoiqu’il faille relier cette finale avec le second 
Fl yué: 
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—Lie-tse, Il, 5 r°, SHORMMTL B.A wou wén yén, yué: 
“ts’'ad tchedu k’o hiad yé”, yué: comme je lui demandais: “ me 
serait-il possible d’apprendre 4 diriger un bateau?”’, il dit... . 

Remarque 2. —Voici un texte avec deux propositions a finale 

yén, suivies de Fl yué, et dans lesquelles la finale apparait avec 
deux significations différentes: 
—T so, Tch’eng, 2,6 (C. II, 24) H-FREAO , MEW OA kh’ tse 
Hé& Yao tchéng yén, Woéu-tch’énn ché tad yén, yué: comme son 
fils (de Siang Lao) avait commis un adultére (avec cette femme) , 
Wou-tch’enn le fit avertir (ainsi=) en ces termes: ... 

Remarque 3. —Yén peut céler un sens adversatif, qui ne se 

découvre que par le contexte: 
—Han Yu, Biographie de Wou-tché Wang Tch’éng-fou R35 
EAMG (dans Tso Ping Nam, Selections from Chinese 
Classics, p. 38) FEAT AORN MEKREM fei soud wei: ché 
yén, tdi k’i ché éul to t’ién-yang tcho yé?: ne seraient-ils pas des 
hommes dont on dit: comme cependant ils (mangent =) touchent 
leurs honoraires, ils négligent leurs affaires et encourent la 
punition du ciel? 

Rappelons-nous que ii éul: et, mais, JF 7: aussi, cependant 
aussi, etc. doivent leur sens adversatif également au contexte. 

Le réle de yén dans la constitution d’une proposition circon- 
stancielle de temps est encore plus explicitement déterminé par la 
présence de # ya, qui 4 lui seul suffit & former pareille propo- 
sition. (3) Le signe de l’achevé B£ ki, et celui du futur tsiang vont 
bien de pair avec yén dans ce sens: 


a) W...O yt, ... yen. 

—Koung, Tchouang, 1,2, HHO HAF BAEZ RIFE FH 
BRIN RZ ya kt tch’du yén, ché kdung-tsé P’éng-chéng sdung tché; 
yu k’t tch’éng yén, la kan éul cha tché: comme le (duc Houan) 
sortait, le marquis de Ts’i donna ordre au prince P’eng-cheng de 
lui donner un pas de conduite, et comme le (duc Houan) montait 
en char, (P’eng-cheng) lui cassa les reins et le tua. (4) 


(8) P. ex. Li-ki, II, 2, 3,13 (C. I, 245-6) FOAL AL, HEF IE yu i fan ye, ki 
tehang tse se: comme (Ki-tse) revenait justement (de Ts’i), son fils ainé mourut. 
Voir Gr. III, 11g et 387. 

(4) Note 4 la page suivante. 
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—Ibid. B PEAS , PT BEAL , HN FPS ALS BE O NE OAR BEL nién mou 
tché soud chan yé, tsb hé wéi yi k’i nién mou yén, pién? Pou yt 
nién mou ye: si les mots “ nién mou ” (= il rappelle le souvenir de 
mére) signifient ce que (le T'ch’ouen-ts’ieou) trouve bon (5) (notam- 
ment qu’elle est la mére du nouveau duc Tchouang), alors pourquoi 
(le T'ch’ouen-ts’ieou) blame-t-il (la femme de Houan et mére de 
Tchouang en ne la nommant pas par son nom de famille Kiang) , 
juste au moment ow il en tient compte qu’elle est la mére (du 
nouveau duc Tchouang) ? (Le 7'ch’ouen-ts’ieou tenait cependant 
compte de sa qualité de mére du nouveau duc en écrivant 
souén: elle se retira en Ts’i, au lieu d’écrire # pén: elle s’enfuit 
en Ts’i). —Cela signifie que (le T'ch’ouen-ts’ieou) ne s’associe 
pas a cette réminescence de sa qualité de mere du duc Tchouang. 
—Ceci veut dire que le 7'ch’ouen-ts’ieou lVappelle effectivement 
“ mére ”, mais la blame pourtant, pour montrer qu’il ne reconnait 
pas sincerement ce titre. (6) 

—Koung, Ting, 4,14, le duc Tchao de Ts’ai avait refusé une ma- 
gnifique fourrure 4 Nang-wa, qui pour cette raison l’emprisonna a 
Nan-ying en Tch’ou. Cela dura plusieurs années, mais a la fin 
Nang-wa lui permit de retourner en Ts’ai. #HBFO FAS (var. 
(2)Fi] yi k’i kouei yén, ydung ché héu H6é: comme il rentrait 
(en Ts’ai) , il usa de son influence (sur les principautés) le long du 
Fleuve Jaune (pour les appeler aux armes contre le Tch’ou) . 
—Kou, Wen, 2,2, #0 , Mi yaa lién yén, houdi miad: comme on 
ferait les offrandes de la premiére année de deuil, on (démolit =) 
modifia le temple des ancétres. 


b) & ...9O ki... yén. 

Le signe de l’achevé et la finale yén nous disent que |’action 
vient de se terminer, lorsque la seconde action (de la proposition 
principale) se pose; les deux particules ensemble signifient donc: 
apres qu’ainsi: 

—Meng-tse, IV, A, 1,5, BARBERA DO MZUR EM UBB 
BE BABA chéng jénn ki kié mou-li yén, ki tché i kouei kit, 


(5) J’ai corrigé la traduction de ce passage. : 

(6) Le marquis de Ts’i, beau-frére de Houan, entretenait des relations coupables 
avec sa propre soeur, femme de Houan; celui-ci réprimanda sa femme, qui avertit le 
marquis. Ce fut la cause de l’attentat contre Houan. 
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tchouén chéng, i wéi fang yudn ping tché, pou k's chéng young 
ye: aprés que les grands sages (de l’antiquité) avaient ainsi 
épuisé les forces de leurs yeux (c.-a-d. qu’ils avaient fait tout 
leur possible pour bien voir sans parvenir 4 voir trés juste) , ils 
(continuaient =) complétaient ces (forces) au moyen du compas 
et de l’équerre, du niveau et du cordeau, pour faire des carrés, 
des cercles, des surfaces planes et des lignes droites; ils ne pou- 
vaient jamais se servir trop de ces instruments (=ne pouvaient 
pas s’en priver) .& est IA. 

—Ibid. BHAA O HZOUANE ERGY BA ki kié eul-li yén, 
ki tché i liedu lik tchéng wou yin, pou k’d chéng young ye: apres 
quils avaient ainsi épuisé les forces de leurs oreilles, ils (con- 
tinuaient =) complétaient ces (forces) par les six tubes pour 
rendre exactement les cing sons et ils ne pouvaient jamais se 
servir trop de ces instruments. 

—Ibid. BER 18 O MZUARBAZEK, MEBR PR ki kié sin-sé 
yén, ki tché i pou jénn jénn tché tchéng, éul jénn fou Vién-hia i: 
apres qwils avaient ainsi épuisé les réflections de leur esprit, ils 
(continuaient =) complétaient ces (réflections) par un gouverne- 
ment qui ne traitait pas durement les gens, et par conséquent 
(2%) leur altruisme (couvrit =) s’étendit a tout l’empire. 

c) AF... © tsiang... yén. 

Quoique ces particules s’emploient le plus souvent dans les 
phrases principales dans le sens de “ aura ainsi ”, il arrive cepen- 
dant qu’on les rencontre dans les propositions circonstancielles 
de temps avec le sens de “ au moment ow on aura ”, “ au moment 
ou on sera sur le point de ”: 

—Tso, Yin, 5,5 (C. I, 34) ASS O EAR tsiang win 
yén, kdung wén yu-chou ya Tchoung-tchéung: au moment ou les 
représentations mimiques étaient sur le point de se jouer, le duc 
demanda le nombre des rangées de pantomimes 4 Tchoung- 


tchoung. 


3. Yén forme des prépropositions causales 


Une détermination de temps passe facilement 4 une détermina- 
tion de cause, parce qu’il s’agit d’actions simultanées: 
—Tso, Siuan, 2,4 (C. 1, 571) PHO tH GRZ kin kin yén, ts’ing 
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ii tché: (comme ou) parce que je suis maintenant tout pres (de 
la maison de ma mére), je vous prie de lui (2) laisser ces 
(ALZ] restes des mets) . 

—Tso, Houan, 8,4 (C.1, 97) BH#RO,LM yedu wou lidng yén, 
pi pai: (comme ou) parce que Vaile droite (de l’armée) n’a pas de 
bons (soldats) , il sera certainement vaincu. 

—Meng-tse, 1, B, 2,2, KEZMAC1H, RAB O KERBHEO , 
RRA Wén-wdng-tché yedu fang ts’i-ché li; tch’du jad tché 
wang yén, tché t’du tchd wang yén, yi: min t’dung tché . . .: le 
pare de Wen-wang formait un carré de soixante-dix li de cdté; 
(comme ou) parce que ceux qui coupaient |’herbe ou ramassaient 
du bois de chauffage s’y rendaient, et (comme ou) parce que les 
chasseurs de faisans ou de liévres s’y rendaient, il le possédait en 
commun avec le peuple. . . . 

—T so, Tchao, 20,3 (C. III, 309) FRG O KARE tse kid 
wou ming yén, kou pou wou yudn ye: (comme ou) parce que 
vous m’avez prété un (bon) nom (= vous m’avez loué auprés du 
frere ainé du prince), (litt. c’est pour cette raison qu’) il ne m’a 
pas (éloigné =) exclus de son service. 


C. Yén, finale dans la postproposition 


La finale yén terminant la postproposition conserve partout son 
sens de “ ainsi, de cette maniére ”, quelque soit la nature de cette 
postproposition. On pourra constater ceci trés facilement en 
examinant quelles conjonctions et quels adverbes s’emploient au 
commencement de la postproposition en concordance avec la 
finale yén. 


1 ...9°0 éul... yén 


Ful... yén: et ainsi, et de cette maniére . . . —grace a la 
premiere action, la seconde action a pu s’accomplir. 
—Tso, Tch’eng, 2,3,5 (C. II, 18) BEZEL, MSTA O 
sé wang-tché wang ye, chou té éul tsi t’6ung yi yén: lorsque les 
quatre empereurs (Yu, T’ang, Wen et Wou) exergaient le pouvoir 
impérial, ils implantérent la vertu et ainsi ils favorisérent les désirs 
(du peuple) . 
—Tso, Siang, 31,6 (C. II, 586) E08 HSRC Ha AER O 
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Tsé-tch’an ché tsin houdi k’t kouan-tché yudn éul na tch’d ma 
yén: Tse-tch’an fit démolir complétement le mur de leur hotel 
(ou ses équipages ne pouvaient pas entrer), et ainsi il introduit 
ses chars et ses chevaux (dans la cour de l’hétel) . 


Q2.97 ...O0h6... yen 
H6 ...yén signifie: ainsi quoi (pourquoi, comment) ? 
—T'so, Tchao, 10,2 (C. III, 172) {'] O hé chdn yén?: de cette 
maniére comment serait-ce bien? Qu’y aurait-il ainsi de bon a 


cela? 
—T'so, Siang, 30,7 (C. II, 552) fJ1EO hé tché yén?: ainsi pour- 


quoi retiendriez-vous (des gens qui ne pensent pas comme vous) ? 


1 ere oe eae 

Le sens littéral est: (pour) ainsi par (ce moyen AZ) ... 
—Tso, Hi, 28,2 (C. I, 387) BHR RFRURO koung kid 
yu Tsin, cha Tsé-ts’6ung i yué yén: le duc (de Lou) avait peur 
du (prince de) Tsin, il tua Tse-ts’oung pour lui faire ainsi plaisir. 
—Tso, Siang, 25,2 (C. II, 420) RAH. LAKRFUEO  T’ang- 
kéung sé, Yen yu Wou-tsé i tiad yén; duc de T’ang mourut, Yen 
conduisit Wou-tse en char 4 T’ang pour qu’ainsi il aille présenter 
ses condoléances. 

4. ...90 kdu... yén 

Signification: pour cette raison ainsi. 
—Meng-tse, VII, A, 9,4, BRR, MLC O AMEE, Be RARE 
ZO kidung pou ché i, kéu ché té ki yén, ta pou li tad, kéu min 
pou ché wang yén: tout en étant pauvre, il ne se départit pas de 
la justice; c’est pourquoi le lettré reste ainsi indépendant; ayant 
percé, il ne s’éloigne pas de la Voie, ainsi pour cette raison le 
peuple ne perd pas confiance en lui. 


5. @ ... O pei... yén 
Signification: afin qu’ainsi. 
—Kouo-wen, VII, 33, A, ZAIE TU RAR A, HS BB BEAR 
MRO k’i fen sdung ké touén, pei kia yi hdu hiad, yi hiad- 
wou ts’ién-t’6u houéd pou wéu siad pou yén: je vous prie de 
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distribuer (ces circulaires) dans chaque village, afin qu’ainsi 
(chaque) famille et (chaque) ménage soit informé et qu’éventu- 
ellement pour l’avenir de l’enseignement un petit (complément =) 
service ne (fasse pas défaut =) soit pas refusé. 


6. #@U... Ochéi...yén 
Signification: ainsi par la. 

—Meng-tse, 1, A, 7,1, *UEZHERBHMRZHS LUREMEO 
Tchéung-ni-tché t’6u wou tad Houdn Wén-tché ché tcho, ché i 
hedu ché woéu tch’oudn yén: parmi les disciples de Tchoung-ni ’ 
(= Confucius) il n’y en eut pas qui parlerent des affaires des ducs 
Houan et Wen et ainsi de ce fait les générations suivantes 
n’avaient rien a transmettre (a ce sujet). 


7 Al... O td... yén 


Signification: alors ainsi. 
—Louen-yu, XVII, 18, FMS, MWLFPMO tsé jou pou yén, 
tsd siad tsé hé chou yén: si vous, Maitre, ne parlez pas, ainsi alors 
que raconteront vos disciples (a la postérité) ? 


8. % ... O wei... yén 

—Meng-tse, I, A, 7,10 #8—-AZARE, BRAD O, MHVZHKH, 
oR AO , REZA RR, AR IABLO (7) jan tsd i yi tché pou 
ki, wéi pou young li yén, yi sin tché pou kién, wéi pou young 
ming yén; pai sing tché pou kién pad, wei pou young ngénn yén: 
s'il en est ainsi, alors si vous ne soulevez pas méme une plume, 
c’est parce que (ainsi=) dans ce cas vous n’employez pas vos 
forces; si vous ne voyez pas méme un chariot de bois de chauffage, 
c’est parce que (ainsi =) dans ce cas vous n’employez pas votre 
sens de la vue; et quand le peuple n’est pas protégé, c’est parce 
que (ainsi=) dans ce cas vous ne faites usage de bienfaits (en 
sa faveur) . 


9. HE souei dans la préproposition et yén dans la postproposition. 


(7) Remarquez la similitude extérieure de ordre des mots et la différence de la 
construction: —747Z est un subst. complément + le complément répété; de méme 
SZ. Mais Fj #EZ est le sujet d’une subordonnée et a de ce chef le suffixe 
Z thé. 
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Signification: quoique .. . ainsi (cependant) , l’antithése ressort 
du contexte. 
—Li-ki, XXVIII, 26 (C. 11, 414) BF ARM BES ARRO hou 
kitin-tsé keou wéu li, souei méi, pou ché yén: pour cette raison, 
si les formes de la bienséance manquent, quoique (les mets) soient 
excellents, homme éminent (ainsi =) dans ce cas n’en mangera 
cependant pas. 


III. Inversion de yén 


La finale yén est placée parfois non & la fin de la proposition, 
mais aprés un terme qui se trouve au commencement de la 
proposition, et tout comme t& yé, elle met l’emphase sur ce terme. 

Celui-ci peut constituer le sujet du verbe suivant, ou étre 
exposé. D’autre part il est assez souvent ajouté aux mots #4 
yu ché, et dans quelques textes relativement rares, il se trouve 
a la téte de la proposition avec la méme valeur que *% jan. 


1. Yén aprés le sujet: 

—li-ki, XXXV, 7 (C. II, 582), le deuil ne peut étre prolongé 
arbitrairement, car alors tout comme la tristesse il ne prendrait 
jamais fin: *MAEORMZWP RE kdu sien wang yén wéi tché li 


tchéung tché tsié: pour cette raison ce sont ainsi les anciens 
empereurs (et non pas le premier venu) qui ont fixé pour le 
(deuil) un laps de temps moyen. 

—Tso, Tchao, 9,2 (C. III, 164) fa RRM, ARR fy) , WRORZ 
ché pi wo tchéu Ki, jdu wo kiad tién, ts6 Jéung yén ts’id tché: 
(puisque le duc Houei de Tsin) fit que (les barbares) opprimérent 
tous les membres de notre famille Ki et qu’ils entrérent dans les 
environs de notre ville et dans nos campagnes, alors c’étaient de 
cette maniére les barbares qui s’emparaient de ces (territoires) . 
—On voit ici que yén a l’encontre de certaines opinions ne signifie 
pas i!) ts6, sinon I’un des deux aurait cédé la place. Voir plus loin. 
—Tso, Siang, 30,9 (C. II, 559) REBR,WKOZE ngan-ting 
kouo kia, pi td yén sién: pour pacifier la principauté et les familles, 
ce seront ainsi certainement les grands qui seront les premiers (a 
devoir étre soumis a !’autorité du prince, soit par des cadeaux ou 
des fonctions, soit par la force) . 
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—Tso, Tch’eng, 8,7 (C. I, 71) RRO , BAM AAMAS fT 
BRA fou kiad yén, sé k’i féng kizng, i li ché-tsi tchd, hé koud 
mié yeou?: eh bien, ce sont ainsi les rusés qui songent a étendre 
les limites de leur fief, pour procurer des avantages a leur état; 
dans quelle principauté n’existent-ils pas? 

Remarque.—Les commentaires chinois prétendent que dans les 
textes de cette sorte yén a la signification de * ché. Ceci est 
inexact, car on ne peut pas remplacer ici yén par ché. Voir ci- 
dessous 2. Remarque. 


2. Yén aprés l’exposé; celui-ci peut faire fonction de complément 
ou d’une détermination de lieu, etc. 

—Tso, Yin, 6,4 (C. I, 40) RAZHZE,BMOK wo Tchedu-tché 
toung ts’ién, Tsin Tchéng yén i: lorsque notre dynastie impériale 
Tcheou se déplaca vers l’est, ainsi ce fut sur le Tsin et le Tcheng 
qu’elle s’appuya. —Ici on pourrait également écrire BMBAK 
en remplacant donc yén par ché, mais alors il faut traduire: 
c’était sur le Tsin et le Tcheng qu’elle s’appuya. Le mot “ ainsi ” 
n’y trouve plus de place. 

—Che-king, I, 12, 7,1 MEP FS. OMM choueit tchedu yi mei, 


sin yén tad-tad: qui trompa mon chéri? Ainsi c'est dans mon 


coeur que je suis inquiet. —Plus loin dans I, 12, 7,2. COBB 
sin yén t’i-t’7i: ainsi c’est dans mon coeur que je suis triste. 
—Che-king, I, 5,4,5, (C. 224) FERITE,OORZ wang lai hing 
yén, sin yén chou tché: les babillages courants des gens qui vont 
et viennent,—ainsi c’est dans mon coeur que je les (compte =) 
médite. 


Remarque. —Les commentaires chinois donnent a yén la valeur 
de ché: ce, cette. Il faut probablement expliquer cela de la 
maniére suivante: dans quelques textes il y a moyen de remplacer 
yén par ché, p. ex. quand l’exposé est complément et que le verbe 
est transitif, et naturellement qu’il n’y a pas d’autre complément; 
mais alors la signification est changée: voir ci-dessus sous 1. 

Mais d’autres textes ne supportent pas ce remplacement. Si 
p. ex. dans le dernier texte cité on écrivait 492, nous aurions 
un sujet (Ut), puis un complément inverti (#£: ce, c.-a-d. ces 
babillages) , un verbe et un second complément (indirect 2: pour 
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eux) , le sens serait: mon coeur (compte =) médite ces babillages 
pour eux.—Assertion invraisemblable, qui ne tient pas debout. 


3. Yén se lie & WE yi ché, WV ya ts’é: ainsi la-dessus, ainsi 
dans ces circonstances. Cmp. REF yu ché héu, et voyez FO 
yu yén, Gr. IIT, 119. 

—Tso, Tchao, 32,5 (C. II], 477) 228, 38/F WRAOFE tch’é sou, 
tch’ouei sit, yi ché yén tsdi: (si les travaux de construction 
doivent étre exécutés) lentement ou vite, et (quel sera) l’ordre 
(a suivre dans ces travaux), cela se trouvera ainsi dans cette 
(ordonnance impériale) . 

—Koung, Wen, 2,8, AMBA)L OG, WRI OBR 1 wei yeou 
jénn-sin yén tcho, tsé ¢ ya ts’ yén pién i: ceux qui croient avoir 
ainsi un coeur d’homme, doivent donc alors (de la sorte =) dans 
ces circonstances changer (de sentiments) . 


4. Yén se trouve parfois en téte de la proposition,—mais qu’on 
ne le confonde pas avec yén: comment?—et K’oung Ying-ta dit 
avec raison qu’il a la méme valeur que % jan: étre ainsi. 

—Ii-ki, XXXV, 10 (C. II, 584), s’il en est ainsi (que le deuil 
doive suivre la nature, qui parfait son évolution en une année), 
comment se fait-il qu’on assigne trois ans (au deuil) ? On répond: 
cela signifie (44) que l’on montre de cette fagon plus de ma- 
gnanimité. Of fF yén ché péi tché: de la sorte on oblige les 
gens 4 doubler le (temps du deuil) —donc le deuil doit durer 
non une année, mais deux années completes, soit vingt-cing mois 
(24 et un mois intercalaire) , qui comptent pour trois ans. 
—Li-ki, XXXV, 11 (C. II, 548) comment se fait-il qu’il y ait 
des périodes de deuil de neuf mois et de moins encore? On répond: 
OE RU yén ché fou ki ye: cela signifie (44) qu’ainsi l’on ne 
laisse pas (ce court deuil) prendre la méme importance que le 
(deuil le plus long) , c.-a-d. c’est pour introduire plusieurs degrés 
de deuil. 


IV. Finales doubles 


1. Yén éul: ainsi seulement, seulement ainsi. M éul signifie déja: 
ainsi seulement, voir Gr. III, 266. 


—Li-ki, VIII, 2,10 (C. 1. 562) BRA ZH, AR ii 
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HHO M ché kdu si sién wang-tché tché li ye, yin ki tsi wou 
éul tché kt ¢ yén éul; pour cette raison, quand dans le temps les 
empereurs précédents ont réglé les rites, ils faisaient usage de 
leurs richesses et de leurs possessions et c’est seulement ainsi qu’ils 
faisaient réussir leurs desseins. & tché: causatif, faire arriver. 


2. OF yén éul: ainsi seulement. 

—Kouo-wen, VIII, 27, B, #8 FE HZ XO H jan yesu 
kin koudn tché, t’6 K’ouén-louén-tché fén tché yén éul: mais 
d’apres les conceptions actuelles (litt. en suivant ou d’aprés qu’on 
les regarde actuellement) , les cinq montagnes sacrées de la Chine 
sont ainsi seulement des ramifications des monts K’ouen-louen. 
4 ¢’6: seulement va de pair avec la finale H éul. 


3. OH F yén éul héu: maniére—restriction—interrogation. 

—Louen-yu, V1, 12, Tse-yue était gouverneur de Wou-tch’eng et 
le Maitre (= Confucius) lui demanda: K##AKOBF jou td jénn 
yén éul héu?; est-ce qu’ainsi (dans votre fonction) vous avez 
(seulement =) au moins (4) trouvé des hommes (capables, pour 
vous assister dans |’administration) ? —L’opinion de Legge, ex- 
primée dans une note, que les trois finales successives indiquent 


une maniere lente, calculée de parler, appartient au domaine de 
la fantaisie. 


4. OBR yén éul i: manitre—restriction—conclusion. 
—Meng-tse, I, A, 3,1, le roi de Leang (ou Wei) est content de 
lui-méme, AZ B41 , HOH koud jénn tché yi koud ye, 
tsin sin yén éul i: a l’égard de l’état je (me suis comporté 
comme suit): j’ai donc (%) simplement (4) épuisé ainsi (yén) 
mon coeur (pour les affaires de état, c.-a-d. j’ai donc ainsi 
simplement et uniquement fait tout mon possible pour le bien de 
état) . 

Remarque. —On a tort de voir une double finale dans les 
particules ©4% yén tché: finale comparative et particule de sub- 
stantivation: celui qui, ce qui, etc. 


—Tso, Siang, 26,10 (C. II, 471) BEREMR A OF, FFM AZ FI 
4, i tsdu k’t sing éul k’iedu ming yén tehd, fei koud kid-tché li ye: 
celui qui (4%) par la (A[Z}) satisfait son inclination naturelle 
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et cherche ainsi (yén) a acquérir un renom, n’est pas (un avan- 
tage =) un homme utile pour son pays. Eul et yén vont de pair. 


V. Autres opinions sur la signification de yén 


Pour saisir la portée de la finale, il faut connaitre toutes les 
circonstances du récit. Comme les classiques chinois sont écrits 
dans un style parfois trés concis, il ne faut pas s’étonner de ce que 
la raison de l’emploi de telle ou telle finale ne saute pas toujours 
immédiatement aux yeux. 

Ainsi nous rerzontrons un texte obscur dans: 

—Tso, Yin, 1,3 (C.1, 4) EU, GERAHO Tché yéni ye, Koud 
Chéu sé yén: Tche est une ville dans les montagnes rocheuses; 
ainsi (= parce qu’il possédait cette ville) Chou de Kouo mourut. 
—On traduit d’ordinaire: mourut la (Legge, Couvreur) . 

Les partisans de la théorie, qui attribue 4 yén le sens de ## 
yu ché: \a, s’appuient surtout sur des textes de cette espéce. Mais 
les commentaires racontent que Chou se servait de sa ville forte 
dans les montagnes rocheuses pour établir une administration 
criminelle, si bien que la principauté de Tcheng se vit obligée de 
détruire le pouvoir de Chou. C’est seulement par ces derniéres 
données que nous pouvons comprendre pourquoi yén se trouve 
ici: si Chou n’avait pas eu une ville forte dans des montagnes 
peu accessibles, il n’aurait pas pu établir une administration 
tyrannique et le Tcheng n’aurait pas eu 4 intervenir. La mort de 
Chou est donc la conséquence de |’existence et de la possession 
de la ville de Tche: yén: ainsi, est donc bien employé. 

On peut se demander ce que vient faire yén dans le texte 
suivant: ie 
—Louen-yu, XVIII, 7,3, Tse-lou est invité par un vieillard a 
passer la nuit chez lui; le vieillard tue une poule, prépare le 
millet et lui donne & manger, RH—FO hién k’t éul tsé yén: 
et ainsi il lui fit voir ses deux fils. —Que signifie ici le mot 
“ainsi”? En y regardant de plus pres, on constatera que Legge 
p. ex. a eu le tort de mettre un point devant le mot 5 et de couper 
la phrase en deux. La proposition commence plus haut et con- 
siste dans les mots suivants: NM@ZHHO—FO éul sé tché, hién 

i éul tsé yén: (il tua une poule, prépara le millet) et ainsi lui 
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donna & manger et lui présenta ses deux fils. Bul et yén vont 
ensemble. La présentation des deux fils compléte le bon accueil. 

L’ouvrage ®EASFRH King tchoudn ché sé de Wang Yin-tché 
£45]Z, paru en 1798, donne a yén les significations les plus diver- 
gentes (K. 2, p. 5 v° et sv.). La correction de toutes ces inter- 
prétations fantaisistes nous ménerait beaucoup trop loin. D/ailleurs 
Ma Kién-tchdung "5245. a assumé cette tache dans son livre 
ISG Ma ché wén t'bung (1898, K. 9, pp. 47 et sv.), ce qui 
ne l’empéche pas d’attribuer lui aussi des significations inexactes 
a la méme finale. 


a) Dans les propositions qui laissent tomber le complément 
tché,—ce qui arrive assez souvent,—et sont terminées par la 
finale yén, d’aucuns croient que yén a remplacé tché. Mais 
’équivalence de tché et de yén est indéfendable: rétablissons 
simplement le tché et laissons yén bien en place; le sens de la 
proposition ne sera nullement modifié. 

b) Ilest inexact de dire que yén signifie #4 yi ché: la, la-bas, 
etc., sous le faux prétexte que la signification du verbe peut étre 
complétée parfaitement en ajoutant cette détermination de lieu. 
P. ex.: 

—Louen-yu, XIX, 20, Z2UBFRBE PH RP LEABO ché i 
kitn-tsé wou kit hid liedu, tién-hid-tché ngd kidi kouei yén: 
(quoique l’empereur Tcheou [= le cruel] était mauvais, ce n’était 
quand méme pas si grave), a cause de cela "homme éminent a 
horreur d’habiter le cours inférieur (d’un fleuve, ot toutes les 
immondices confluent,—figure d’une basse condition morale) , 
(car) ainsi tous les maux de l’empire lui tombent sur le dos (=a 
cause de sa basse moralité on le prendra pour |’auteur de tous 
les maux de l’empire, comme il est arrivé 4 l’empereur Tcheou) . 
—Parce que la détermination de lieu manque aprés le verbe #i 
kouei,—le tché: vers lui, est supprimé comme il arrive si souvent, 
—on n’a pas le droit de dire que yén est la méme chose que tché, 
ni que yén est une détermination de lieu et signifie: 14. On peut 
écrire trés correctement ... ##-2© ....: sont ainsi venus vers lui. 
—Louen-yu, XVIII, 6,1, Confucius passait en char prés de |’en- 
droit ot Tch’ang Ts’iu et Kie Ni travaillaient aux champs: tL 


ig 
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2 EF REO K’oung-tsé koud tché, ché Tsé-léu wén tsin 
yén, 

Si nous traduisons: “Confucius passa pres d’eux, et ainsi il 
envoya Tse-lou leur demander (ow se trouvait) le gué”, la 
présence de “ ainsi” peut 4 premiére vue paraitre étrange. Mais 
par la faute des commentateurs chinois, un point a été mis aprés 
yén, comme si la phrase était complete; or le texte cité ne con- 
stitue qu’une préproposition qui est suivie de la proposition prin- 
cipale: RIAA T'ch’dng Ts’ yué. Des lors la traduction exacte 
est: “ comme Confucius passait pres d’eux et qu’il envoya Tsé-lou 
leur demander (oi se trouvait) le gué, Tch’ang Ts’iu lui dit”... . 
Cette ponctuation des commentateurs semble prouver que le sens 
de yén, formant des prépropositions conditionnelles, de temps ou 
de cause, leur échappait totalement. D/ailleurs il y a dans le 
Louen-yu d’autres endroits, ot la division du texte commenté a 
été faite apres la finale yén de la préproposition, et le mot yué de 
la proposition principale est joint au texte suivant. 

Dans d’autres textes l’expression chinoise des idées n’est pas 
toujours entiérement conforme a notre mode d’expression; mais 
cela ne nous autorise pas 4 donner a yén une autre signification; 
ainsi nous avons déja cité des textes ou le chinois emploie yén: 
ainsi, alors que nous préférerions p. ex. “dans ce cas”; ce sont 
des différences idiomatiques. Voici encore un texte pareil: 
—Tchoung-young, I, 5, PA, KAMLO , WHO tché tchdung 
ho, tién-ti wéi yén, wan wou yi yén: qu’on en vienne a un état 
d’équilibre et d’harmonie, et ainsi (= et seulement dans ce cas) le 
ciel et la terre se trouveront a4 leur juste place, et tous les étres 
seront ainsi (= dans ce cas) bien entretenus. 

Ma Kién-tchoung croit également que yén signifie #4 yi ché, 

et il se base sur le texte suivant: 
—Liu-ché tch’ouen-ts’ieou, K. 3, p. 1 v° (éd. du Se-pou-ts’oung- 
kan): To AGA RKF O KF ORMGHI nai kad tchedu péi-kii 
yu tién-tsé yén, tién-tsé yén ché tch’éng tchedu. Il s’agit de 
fixer le sens du second yén. 

Le méme texte se trouve dans le Li-ki, IV, 2,25 (C. I, 347) 
mais sans le second yén: /9 IH ATFREO KFRM ce qui 
se traduit: (le bateau de l’empereur subit cinq inspections) , 
alors (77) au moment ou (1° yén) Vinspecteur annonce que le 
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bateau est prét pour le fils du ciel, le fils du ciel va pour la 
premiere fois (cette année) a bord. 

Le texte du Liu-che tch’ouen-ts’ieou contient un second yén. 
Le commentaire prétend que ce yén signifie #4 yi ché: la- 
dessus; mais c’est simplement la finale invertie, placée aprés le 
sujet, comme nous avons vu plus haut. La traduction est: alors 
au moment ou (l’inspecteur) annonce que le bateau est prét 
pour le fils du ciel, c’est de cette maniére que le fils du ciel va 
(a son tour) pour la premiére fois (de l’année) a bord. —Cette 
maniére de s’exprimer parait insolite en francais et apparemment 
aussi en chinois, et ce sera la raison pourquoi le Li-ki a supprimé 
le second yén, et pourquoi le commentaire |’explique comme yi 
ché: la-dessus, ce qui cadre bien avec le contexte; mais ceci ne 
prouve pas l’équivalence des deux termes. 

Il faut interpréter de la méme facon le texte du T’choung-young, 
XXVI, 9, ot yén doit se traduire par “ ainsi, de cette maniére ” 
et non par “ la, la-dedans ”. 


c) Yén ne signifie pas # yi: prés de, dans, etc. 
Ho Hieou f!7 des Han Postérieurs se prononcait déja en 
faveur de l’équivalence yén = ya dans son commentaire du Koung- 


yang-tchouan, 4 propos du texte suivant: 

—Koung, Siuan, 6,1, B-tABAF AA OFM AK. HM 
KOM young ché jou k’i té mén, ts6 wou jénn yén mén tcho; 
jou k’t kouei, ts6 wou jénn yén kouei tchd: lorsqu’un courageux 
guerrier (du duc Ling) pénétra dans la grande porte (de la 
résidence de Tchao Touen), il n’y avait alors ainsi personne qui 
se trouvait en faction prés de la porte; et lorsqu’il pénétra dans sa 
demeure privée, il n’y avait alors ainsi personne qui gardait la 
demeure privée. Cmp. plus haut wéu .. . yén. 

Les mots “ alors ainsi” sont contraires au style francais, mais 
“zo dan” est acceptable en néerlandais. Comme quoi chaque 
langue a ses petites préférences. . . . 

Ho Hieou s’est trompé gravement dans ses explications; 

D’abord il prétend que yén mén est yii mén: pres de la porte. 
Il oublie que FY est parfois verbe: monter la garde prés de la 
porte, se trouver prés de la porte, etc. (voir Gr. II, 5), comme le 
prouvent de nombreux textes du 7'so-tchouan, qui seraient in- 
explicables en prenant toujours ce mot pour un substantif. 
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Le T's’e-hai en citant ce texte explique FJ également comme un 
verbe: HJ (2). *FiFIFA 4: “ kouei” signifie: garder la porte de 
la demeure privée. 

Mais devant l’explication de Ho Hieou on s’étonne encore 
davantage de voir que la présence de #% tchéd est totalement 
ignorée; 4% tché a besoin d’un verbe tout comme notre “ celui 
qui...” et prouve a lui seul déja que F4 ne peut pas ne pas étre 
un verbe. Comment expliquer que Ho Hieou n’ait pas tenu 
compte de ce# tché? 

d) Yénn’a jamais le sens de 3 tsd: alors, ni de 79 nai: alors, car 
on rencontre des phrases qui ont yén dans la préproposition et tsd 
ou ndi au commencement de la postproposition, et aussi ts6 au 
commencement de la proposition et yén a la fin. Si yén signifie 
ts6, cette conjonction devrait étre supprimée au commencement 
de la proposition, puisque yén suffirait; tout au plus pourrait on 
penser que ts et yén vont de pair comme pour se compléter. Mais 
ni l’un ni l’autre n’est confirmé par les textes. 

—Meng-tse, VI, A, 14,1, @RVZMREO , MERZ AR 
wou tch’é ts’ouén-tché fou pou ngdi yén, ts6 wéu tch’é ts’ouén- 
tché fou pou yang ye: s'il (yén) n’y a pas une surface de sa peau 
(de la grandeur) d’un pied ou d’un pouce qu'il n’aime pas, alors 
(tsd) il n’y a pas une surface de sa peau (de la grandeur) d’un 
pied ou d’un pouce qu’il ne nourrit pas. 

—Meng-tse, VI, A, 14, “3, ... HUSKER O ts6 wéi tsién tch’ang- 
ché yén: alors de la sorte il est un mauvais chef des jardiniers. 


e) Yén n’est pas la méme chose que Ii éul, parce qu’ils paraissent 
également écrits l’un aprés l’autre dans les textes; ensuite éul se 
trouve souvent au commencement d’une proposition qui se ter- 
mine par yén, comme nous avons vu plus haut. 

—T so, Ngai, 12,4 (C. III ©82) MOMRBHES tché yén éul yeou 
yué ki yén: (le prince du Wei) est ainsi fait prisonnier (par les 
barbares) , et cependant il aime encore leur langue, ou: malgré 
qu'il ait été ainsi fait prisonnier. .. . 

—T chouang-tse, VII, 33 v°, (AO MARA, OREO MARES sin 
k’ouén yén éul pou néng tché, k’eor pi yén éul pou néng yén: mon 
esprit semble fatigué et ne peut plus comprendre, ma bouche est 
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comme fermée et ne peut plus parler. —Ici yén affecte le seul 
mot précédent. 

Aprés cet exposé de la signification et du réle de yén, il est 
bien inutile de réfuter certaines assertions de von der Gabelentz 
dans sa Chinesische Grammatik. 

Au § 821 il dit que yén se trouvant aprés un prédicat en fait 
un duratif. 

Au § 822 il dit que yén suscite l’attente de ce qui suit, et d’aprés 
le § 825 yén se trouvant devant éul renforcerait ce dernier,— 
comme si yén n’appartenait pas a la préproposition et éul a la 
postproposition. 

[Evrrors’ Note: This “Note sur % yén” is essentially a translation of “ Chapter 


9,2: Final Particles; 15: Yén” of the Reverend Jos. L. M. Mutuir’s Grondbeginselen 
van de Chinese Letterkundige Taal, Vol. III, pp. 322-342.] 
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[The author would like to acknowledge his indebtedness to his colleagues Pro- 
fessors William Hune and Lien-sheng Yane for assistance in the preparation 
of this article.] 


When the Han dynasty fell in A. D. 220, Buddhism, the foreign 
religion introduced in China during its reign, was barely able to 
maintain a precarious existence on Chinese soil, and had to seek 
support from Taoism to retain that foothold. By the time the 
country was reunited under the Sui dynasty in 589, however, 
Buddhism had spread to all parts of the empire; converts had 
been made from all classes of society; statues, images, and temples 
were scattered everywhere; and a voluminous literature had 
accumulated. Buddhist records give us some statistics about the 
steady growth in the number of temples and converts. While 
such statistics are not to be accepted as entirely accurate, still 


they are useful in giving us some indication of prevailing condi- 
tions and trends. One such source is the Pien-chéng-lun * ¥it TEs 
by Fa-lin %&4 of the T‘ang dynasty, which recorded that for the 


[Nore: In addition to the list of abbreviations regularly observed in the HJAS, 
I am using the following: 
Hung-ming-chi- HMC 41,AA SE 
Kao-séng-chuan — KSC mit 44 
Kuang-hung-ming-chi- KHMC FR 51 AB SE 
Chiiian Hou-Wei-wén — Hou-Wei Fe hh Bi 3 —K.C] 

*T52.503ab. Cf. also the Shih-shih t‘ung-chien ASE in Hsii-tsang-ching Fae 
PREE,Z. 4.403b, 413b, 416b, 428a, compiled by Pén-chiich Ae Hi of the Sung dynasty. 
These numbers include only monks and nuns who entered the monastic order, pre- 
sumably during the entire duration of the dynasty. No mention is made of updsakas 
and updsikas. During the Liang dynasty a certain Kuo Tsu-shén SR mE presented a 
memorial in which he charged that there were over a hundred thousand monks in the 
Liang capital alone, cf. Nan-shih 70.26a. Kvuo’s number is obviously too high, for the 
Buddhists themselves did not claim that many. 


166 
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Southern dynasties the total number of temples erected and monks 
and nuns converted were as follows: 


Dynasty Number of Temples Number of Monks and Nuns 


Eastern Chin 1,768 24,000 
Liu Sung 1,913 36,000 
Chii 2,015 $2,500 
Liang 2,846 82,700 


The religion was much more popular in the north, however, for 
Fa-lin estimated that during the Toba Wei dynasty the total 
number of monks and nuns converted was about two million, 
that forty-seven great national temples were built, and that over 
thirty thousand temples and shrines were erected by the common 
people.’ The extent of Buddhist literature translated or composed 
in China is indicated by the Ch‘u-san-tsang chi-chi tH= 9K 
of Séng-yu ffi, compiled about 510, which listed 2,073 titles 
in 3,779 chiian.2 Moreover, the compilers of the Sui-shu com- 
plained that the number of Buddhist texts in circulation by the 
time of the Sui dynasty exceeded the Confucian classics “ by 
several tens to about a hundred times.” * 

This rapid growth of the alien religion inevitably evoked opposi- 
tion from the native religions, Taoism and Confucianism. The 
anti-Buddhist movement took different forms in North and South 


2T52.507be. The expression used by Fa-lin is JCARAR—-tLir,—-bet 
: | Ef eé-ns “The Yiian-Wei rulers numbered seventeen, and ruled 
for 170 years. . . . [During that time] the total number of monks and nuns converted 
was two million.” Interpreted in this fashion, the number becomes more plausible, 
and more acceptable than Wet Shou’s estimate that there were two million monks and 
nuns during the first part of the sixth century. Cf. Wei-shu 114.24b; Ware, TP 
$0 (1933) .179, “‘ Calculated in round numbers, the grand group of monks and nuns 
totaled two million.” Fer Ch‘ang-fang #¢ 4% 5 in his Li-tat san-pao-chi REC = Bit 
T49.94b, did state that the number of monks and nuns returned to laity during the 
persecutions of 574-577 under Chou Wu-ti came to three million, but Frt’s work has 
often been criticized as being full of inaccuracies and extravagances, and his figure is 
obviously suspect. The large number of Buddhist converts in North China might be 
explained by the fact that in that region there was a large number of non-Chinese 
people, who were not so deeply bound to the traditional Confucian attitudes, and who 
therefore accepted the new religion with less compunction. 

®Toxrwa Daijo HARK E, Yakukyd sdroku PERE RAS 1-2. 


* Sui-shu 35.36a. 
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China. In North China, the opposition to Buddhism took the 
form of persecutions, one in 444-446 under Wei Wu-ti, and another 
in 574-577 under Chou Wu-ti. In South China, the opposition 
usually appeared in the form of anti-Buddhist propaganda. Though 
the rival religions engaged in heated debates, the controversy 
remained on the level of verbal warfare, and the opponents did not 
descend to the use of force to convince each other. In this paper 
we shall confine ourselves to this anti-Buddhist propaganda under 
the Southern dynasties, and shall build the discussion around three 
men who figured prominently in the campaign against Buddhism: 
Ku Huan 1, Fan Chén {¢#, and Hsiin Chi 3%. 

Ku Huan’s biography appears in Nan-ch‘i-shu 54 and Nan-shih 
75. His dates have been given as 390-453.° These dates do not 
appear to be correct, however, for according to his biography, he 
was still alive in 483,° so his death must have occurred after that 
time. His biography tells us that his family was very poor, and 
could not afford to send him to school. He used to stand outside 
the schoolhouse and listen to the lessons being recited by the 
students inside, and whatever he heard he retained in his mind. 
One day when his father had sent him off to drive sparrows away 
from the fields, he instead used his time to compose a fu 4K to the 
yellow oriole, while the sparrows, unheeded, ate up the grain in the 
fields. His father was about to spank him when he saw the fu, 
and consequently forgave the boy. So studious was Huan that in 
the evenings he burnt pine knots or bran for the necessary light 
to read and study. 

Huan’s most famous work, the J-hsia-lun, %32%@ appeared in 
467." The main thesis of the I-hsia-lun was that since Buddhism 
was a foreign religion, it was inferior to the Chinese systems and 


5 Curane Liang-fu BRK, Li-tai ming-jén nien-li pei-chuan tsung-piao FEE 
A 46 BBM (1987) 51; Pu-i-nien-lu FR ZEZEBR 1.5b. 

° Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.6a, “In the first year of Yung-ming, the imperial mandate was 
issued summoning Huan to become a doctor in the Imperial Academy.” 7¢AA5CZER 
BURKE KBB A. Cf. also Nan-shih 75.19a; Pettiotr, TP 13 (1912) 401; 19 (1920). 
431. 

* Fo-tsu-t‘ung-chi (9p TARR T49.346b. The contents of this treatise are preserved 
largely in his biography, and in the refutations which the Buddhists drew up. These 
are found in the Hung-ming-chi, chiian 6 and 7. 
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hence not acceptable. Ku Huan was not the first one to put forth 
this idea of antagonism between Chinese and foreign religions. It 
had already been raised in the fourteenth question of the Mou-tzi 
li-huo-lun 4:-¥-223%%% , where the interrogator said he had never 
heard of foreign doctrines being employed to convert the Chinese.® 
Wane Tu ££ in his memorial (ca. 335) to Summ Hu 45€ of the 
Hou Chao #4 kingdom (328-352) had written: 


Buddha, having been born in the Western Regions, is a foreign god. His 
merit does not help the people, and he is not one whom the Emperor and the 
Chinese should sacrificially worship. . . . Institutions for Chinese and bar- 
barians differ, and the spheres of men and of gods are different. What is alien 
differs from what is Chinese, and sacrifices are different in ceremonial pro- 
cedures. As to the clothing and rituals of the Chinese, it is not proper to 
intermingle them. 


Ts‘ar Mo 28#% (312-387) had written that “ Buddhism was the 
custom of the barbarians I and Ti, and not the system of the 
classics,” *° when someone suggested that a laudatory ode be 
dedicated to an image of the Buddha. 

Kv Huan was very clever in making a pretense of synthesizing 
the two religions by saying that the Buddha was Tao, and Tao the 
Buddha: that the two complemented each other as the two halves 
of a tally contract.** However his sympathies were very obviously 
on the side of Taoism. The following is a translation of the main 
points of his arguments against the Buddhists: 


Wearing ceremonial hats and robes,'* with tucked girdle—that is the manner 


® HMC T52.3c; Petziot, TP 19.308, 372-73. 
® KSC T50.385c, translated by Wricut, HJAS 11 (1948) .355-356. Cf. also Chin-shu 
95.22a; Maspero, BEFEO 10 (1910) .223. 

*° Chin-shu 17.18b. 

™ Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.7a. 

12 Wig 2 tuan-wei. This expression, taken from the T'so-chuan, Chao-kung first year 
and tenth year, and Ai-kung seventh year, is usually explained by the commentators 
as referring to the ceremonial robes. Cf. Huang-ch‘ing ching-chieh hsii-pien tso-chuan 
chiu-su k‘ao-chéng 53. 3py #8 Fa Be Ze (GH HEF IE. 6.4ab. However Wane Su A 
(195-256) explained the term differently. In his Ch‘un-ch‘tu tso-chuan wang-shih-chu 
FFAG ERIE (Yii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu FRR WY Rites Vol. 35) .30b, 
Wane took E as EF. “hat,” and Viti as Ut, “ dark-colored robe.” There is a 
good deal of evidence to substantiate this explanation of the term as “hat and robe.” 
The expression ER occurs in the Li-chi Chiao-t‘é-shéng Ra ae Rh ee HE » sect. 24; 
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of the Chinese. Cutting off the hair and wearing the robes loose +*—that is the 
attire of the barbarians. Raising the hand in salutation, kneeling on the floor, 
bending over entirely—that is the method of reverence in the civilized domains 
of the feudal lords near the capital. Squatting on the floor like a fox or dog— 
that is the sign of reverence in the wilds, To be buried in a coffin with inner 
and outer layers—that is the practice '* of China. To be burnt at the pyre or 
sunk in the water—that is the custom of the western barbarians. To abide 
by the ceremonies ** with the entire body—thai is the teaching to perpetuate 
goodness. To transform nature'® by disfiguring the features—that is the 
teaching to resist temptation... . 

Although carriages and ships are similar [in that they are utilized to] arrive 
at distant destinations, there are different sections to traverse—land and water- 
ways.'? Buddhism and Taoism may be equal in aiming at conversion, but 
there is a difference between the methods of barbarian and Chinese. If it 
should be thought that since the aims are similar the methods are interchange- 
able—then can the ship be used on land and the carriage on water? At present 
the nature of the Chinese is being changed to imitate the teachings of the 
western barbarians, These teachings are not entirely similar, nor are they 


Lecce, Li Ki, SBE 27.438. The expression SMe is found in the following passages in 
the Li-chi Yii-tsao ie ac se ME, sect. 1, Be Via ifn BY BRR ZA (LEaGE, op. cit., 
28.1, ““ When saluting the appearance of the sun outside the eastern gate, he wore the 
dark-colored square-cut robes”). Again, Yii-tsco, sect. 1, At YYwiM/H (Lecce, 
op. cit., 28.2, “When he had done eating, he remained at ease in the dark-colored 
square-cut robes”). Furthermore, it seems necessary to explain 5 as hats, and 

as robes, in order to get the parallel with the passage Bi SA UR AK . Thus we get the 
contrast between the Chinese custom of wearing hats and robes with tucked girdle, 
and the foreign custom of shaving the head and wearing the robes loose. 

#8 The text used in this translation is that found in the Nan-ch‘i-shu 54. For purposes 
of textual comparison, relevant passages in the Nan-shih 75, and the Hung-ming-chi 
have been consulted. In the Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.7a, the reading here is Wa. The same 
occurs in most of the other texts. One text, T52.37c26, however, has HEA, “ dark 
clothing,” a common term used in describing the Buddhist robe. This would make 
good sense. I have chosen Wie BE here, however, because EEX, besides being used to 
designate the monastic robe, also refers to robes used by Confucians. Cf. Lecce, op. cit., 
28.352-64. It is very unlikely, therefore, that Ku Huan would use the same expression 
here to describe the Buddhist costume. 

** Text has Hi] Nan-shih 75.20a has Jal. 

15 Text has it? , but two other readings, T52.43c15, 38a8 have Ji, “sacrifices.” 

2° Text has ¥E, but T52.38a8, 48c1]5 have EE, “surname.” Both readings are 
possible, for we know that Chinese monks upon joining the order usually gave up 
their family surnames and assumed the name of Shih ## to indicate that they had 
becors the sons of the Buddha. However it is also true that when a monk joined 
the order, he changed his nature from that of a filial son, a faithful husband, and a 
productive member of society, to that of recluse and became devoted to celibacy, 
almstaking, and homelessness. 

27 Text JI], but Nan-shih 75.20b has #4, which must be incorrect. 
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entirely different. On the one hand [the barbarians] abandon ** their wives and 
children, and on the other they dispense with * the ancestral sacrifices. The 
things which they desire and like are all countenanced under the pretext of 
propriety. The scriptures on filial piety and reverence, however, are dogmati- 
cally suppressed by their teachings. That this is improper 2° and unnatural has 
never been realized. What man, disregarding the funeral ceremonies and for- 
getting where he comes from, would then know his ancestral origin? . . . 

Buddhism is elegant and extensive; Taoism unadorned and penetrating. That 
which is penetrating is not believed by the coarse; that which is extensive is 
not attained by the penetrating. The words of the Buddha are flowery and 
attractive; the words of Taoism are sincere and restraining. Since they are 
restraining, then only the enlightened one enters solitarily into them. Since 
the [Buddha’s] words are attractive, then those who are ignorant strive to get 
to the front. The Buddhist scriptures are abundant and manifest; the Taoist 
scriptures are terse and mysterious. Being mysterious, the excellent gate 
[leading to their understanding] is hard to see. Being manifest, the right road 
of the Buddhists is easy to follow. This is the method of discriminating between 
the two teachings. ... 

Buddhism is a means of destroying evil; Taoism is a device to develop good- 
ness. In developing goodness, naturalness is honored; in destroying evil, resolute 
bravery is valued. The traces of the Buddha are glorious and great, and are 
appropriate for transforming things. The traces of Taoism are mysterious and 
subtle, and are good for promoting self-interest. In general this is the distinc- 
tion between inferiority and superiority. For the ceremonies of squatting on 
the heels and disputing in foreign tongues arise from foreign customs, and are 
mutually intelligible to the foreigners. They are like the skipping *' of insects 
and the chirping of birds; are such worthy of imitation? 22 


Yutan Ts‘an £32 (420-477) , an official of the Liu Sung dynasty, 
argued in rebuttal that Buddhist practices also considered crawl- 
ing on the knees as a ceremonious act, and the threefold circumam- 
bulation as a mark of reverence, just as in China one crawls on 
his knees when approaching the emperor, and the Chao prince 
circumambulated the Chou king three times.** In reply to this, 
Kv Huan wrote: 


8 Text F. “nurture,” as in Nan-shih 75.20b. However, this could not be correct, 
for it would be just the opposite of what is expected of a monk. Fortunately the 
quotations in the HMC, T52.38a6, 48cl17, 46a21, read x, which is what we should 
ezpect. 

1° Text J8¥; Nan-shih 75.20b has #6. 

Text TFG, but T52.38a7, 44c8 have | #, “virtue.” 

*1 9 in Nan-shih 75.21b, the reading I have chosen instead of " in the Nan-ch‘i-shu 
54.8a. This Jf of the insect is to be compared with the #& of the Buddhists. 

*2 Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.7a-8b; Nan-shih 75.20a-21b. 

** Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.8b. For biography, cf. Sung-shu 89.1a-6a. 
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Buddhism originated in the land of the barbarians; is that not because the 
customs of the barbarians were originally evil? The Tao originated in China; 
is that not because the habits of the Chinese were originally good? .. . 
Buddhism is not the way for China, Taoism is not the teaching of the western 
barbarians. Fishes and birds are of different origins, and never have anything 
in common. How can we have Buddhism and Taoism intermingle to spread 
to the extremities of the empire? 24 


Kv Huan’s aim was to show that the Indian nature and customs 
were evil and different from those of the Chinese, and that 
Buddhism, therefore, having originated in India, was not suited 
to the Chinese. This idea that the Indians were evil was something 
new that arose during the Chin dynasty, for we do not find it 
mentioned in the Han writings. It probably first appeared in the 
Hua-hu-ching, if we are to trust the quotations made from it by 
Buddhist writers.** Another writer, Ho Ch‘éng-t‘ien fKX (370- 
447) ,°° put this difference between the Chinese and the foreigners 
in even more graphic language: 

The Chinese were by nature good and gentle, embracing benevolence and 
righteousness; hence the Chinese sages Chou-kung and Confucius taught them 
to practice their nature. The foreigners, on the other hand, were by nature 


hard and unbending, indulging in pleasures of the senses, and surly. Therefore, 
the Buddha had to specify the five monastic rules to restrain them.27 


Probably the Taoist who used this argument in the most novel 
manner was the composer of the San-p‘o-lun =i, who wrote 
under the assumed name Cuanc Jung. SRA# ** His treatise has the 
following passage: 


*4 Nan-ch‘i-shu 54.9b. 

°5 Hsiao-tao-lun 534 #8, KHMC 152.149a26, “ unyielding and lacking in propriety ” 
Ba) irr Sees ; Pei-shan-lu At hy ak 5, T52.602a17, “The Hu were cruel and barbarous” 
LA BUR. 

2° Biography in Sung-shu 64, Nan-shih 33. 

*7 HMC 3, T52.19c. The five rules are, of course, the interdiction against killing, 
stealing, unchastity, telling lies, and drinking intoxicating liquors. For Huan Usiian’s 
view of a similar nature, cf. HMC 12, T52.81a26. 

8 The San-p‘o-lun was probably composed during the Southern Ch‘i period (479-502), 
for in the Liang dynasty one Liu Hsieh i) 32 (Liang-shu 50, Nan-shih 72) wrote a 
refutation of it, which was included in the HMC 8, T52.49c-51c. As Séng-yii, the 
compiler of the HMC, died in 518, Liu Hsieh’s refutation must have been composed 
prior to that. There is another refutation by a monk, Shih-séng-shun #e{# NIB, also 
incorporated in the HMC 8, T52.51c-53c. It is from these two refutations that we know 
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The Hu are without benevolence,?® unyielding, violent, and without manners, 
and are no different from birds and beasts. Moreover, they do not believe in 
vacuity and non-activity. Lao-tzii entered the passes, and taught the religion 
of images *° to convert them. It is also said that the Hu were coarse and 
uncivilized.2. Desiring to exterminate their evil progeny, [Lao-tzi] ordered 
the males not to take wives, and the females not to take husbands, When the 
entire country submits to the religion, they (the Hu) will be exterminated as a 
matter of course.®? 


Representative of the Confucian group who based their anti- 
Buddhist propaganda on a doctrinaire basis is Fan Chén.** The 


of the contents of the San-p‘o-lun. The treatise was probably still existing during the 
Mongol times, for it appeared in the list of thirty-nine works which were ordered to 
be burnt in 1281. Cf. Hsiang-mai eS. Pien-wei-lu FBR 2, T52.764b. In Hsiang- 
mai’s list, below the title, there is the notation that it was composed by Cuane Jung 
of Ch‘i, assuming another surname, #% J ie Bb a ft RE. However, in Shih-séng-shun’s 
refutation, T52.51c, the text reads, “a Taoist assuming the name CHane Jung,” 3f-+ 
BAAR ab . This was probably the actual case. Cano Jung is well known and has 
a biography in Nan-ch‘i-shu 41.1a-9b. 

2°The texts all read #€— here; cf. T52.50c; Tokys R&R 4.44b; Kydto 28.1.25b. 
This does not make any sense, however. Professor T‘anc Yung-t‘ung has suggested that 
probably this — was an error for {-; cf. Fo-chiao-shih 465. This sounds reasonable, 
and I have followed it in the translation. 

sics RSH. I am not certain why this expression is used for Taoism. Could it 
refer to images of objects and immortals worshipped by the Taoists? 

*1 Text has #§f, but the Sung, Yiian, Ming, and Palace editions of the Tripitaka 
have RE. which is better. Cf. T52.50c, note 31. 

®? Liu Hsieh, Mieh-huo-lun PRE A, T52.50c. In the other portions of the treatise, 
the Taoist author attacked Buddhism violently on three counts. First, Buddhism 
destroyed a country after having entered it A [ag W@X[RJ. It drained the country and 
impoverished the people. Though the Buddhists did not raise silkworms, they still wore 
clothes, and though they did not till the soil, they ate. Second, Buddhism destroyed 
the family after having entered it ARR . It caused sons to abandon their 
parents, and to forget the teachings of filial piety. Third, Buddhism destroyed the 
individual after having converted him AX tk & . It caused the individual to shave 
his head, to become unfilial, and to extinguish the family line by celibacy. These were 
the san-p‘o = Wk 

Having read what the Taoists thought of the Indians, it is interesting to read what 
the Indians thought of the Chinese. When Hsiian-tsang was about to return to China, 
the monks at Nalanda tried to dissuade him. They said that China was the land of 
the mleccha, cr barbarians, where the inhabitants scorned the monks and teachings of 
the Buddha. That was why the Buddhas were not born in China. Cf. Fa-shih-chuan 
VERDI 5, 'T50.246a. , 

*° Fan Chén’s biography is fourd in Liang-shu 48.4a-10a, Nan-shih 57.19b-2la. His 
dates are not certain, but he must have lived during the Ch‘i and Liang dynasties, for 
he was on close terms with Ching-ling-wang Hstao Tzii-liang #292 -F #{-- , who 
died in 494, and with Liang Wu-ti. 
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point of opposition between the Buddhists and Confucianists 
centered on the former’s contention of the indestructibility of the 
soul. In order to explain the doctrine of samsdra, the Chinese 
Buddhists taught that in each sentient being there was a soul 
which did not die or disintegrate at death but which continued to 
transmigrate through successive rebirths and to assume a new 
form in each rebirth. The Confucian attitude was summed up 
in the saying, “ Not knowing life, how can one know about 
death? ” ** The first echoes of the Buddhist viewpoint are found 
in the Mou-tzt where the interrogator stated his disbelief in the 
Buddhist teaching that a man is born again after death. Mou-tzii 
replied that even in Chinese practices, after a person died, someone 
would go up to the roof to call back the soul of the departed one, 
indicating a belief that though the material body had died, the 
soul still remained. He compared the body to leaves and stalks, 
and the soul to seeds. The leaves and stalks might wither and 
die in winter, but the seeds continued to live forever and produce 
new life.** 

Hui-yiian 3% (344-416) has a Shén-pu-mieh-lun WAS iin 2° 


composed in 404, in which he described the soul as a noumenon, 


extremely subtle, pervading everywhere and without superior. 
He quoted approvingly the statement in Wén-tzi,°" “ While the 


*4 Lun-yii 11, Hsien-chin FEXE . 

85 HMC, T52.3b; Pevuiot, TP 19 (1920) .301. 

°° T52.31b-32a, the important portion of which has been translated by LiepenTHAL 
in “Shih Hui Yiian’s Buddhism as set forth in his Writings,” JAOS 70 (1950) .251-252. 

87 WF, title of a Taoist book. According to the Han-shu i-wén-chih, Ch‘ien Han-shu 
$0.20b, it was a work in nine sections by a disciple of Lao-tzii who was a contemporary 
of Confucius. It is mentioned as a work in twelve chiian in Sui-shu 34.8b; Chiu T‘ang- 
shu 47.5b; Hsin T‘ang-shu 59.5a. Commentaries on the work have been made by Hsiv 
Ling-fu te EF Hsin T‘ang-shu 59.6a; by Mo Pu(or Hsi) -tzii th (4) + , Sung- 
shih 205.5a; Cau Ch‘i Fe Ff, Sung-shih 205.5a; Lt Hsien 4232, Hsin T‘ang-shu 59.6a, 
Sung-shih 205.5a. According to L1 Hsien, the author of Wén-tzi was Chi-jan #9, the 
teacher of Fan Li Wes. both of whom lived during the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period, and that 
Chi-jan had the surname Hsin a name aig Yin, 7. Wén-tzi. The editors of the 
Ssu-k‘u t'i-yao 78.12b-18a, however, branded this a gross error. During the T‘ang dynasty 
it was also entitled T‘ung-hksiian chén-ching jk AE, cf. Hsin T‘ang-shu 596a. 
At present there is a version of this work in two chiian in the Shou-shan-ké ts‘ung-shu 


Fi Hees, Vol. 95. Hui-yiian’s quotation read JZ A BE ih wp + Y At HE 
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body dissolves, the spirit does not change. With the not-changing 
(spirit) availing itself of the changing (body) , there is no end to 
the transformations.” From Chuang-tzi he extracted the fol- 
lowing, “'To have attained to the human form is a source of joy. 
But in the infinite evolution there are thousands of other forms 
that are equally good.” ** These statements, Hui-yiian declared, 
showed that the two philosophers knew the truth that life is not 
exhausted in just one incarnation. To complete his argument, 
he referred to the fire simile. The transmigration of the soul is 
like the transmitting of fire from one piece of wood to another. 
Although the piece of wood is different, the fire is the same; in like 
manner, the bodies may be different, but the soul is the same. 
Only an ignorant person, after seeing the body decaying, would 
think that the soul as well as the body had perished.*° 

After Hui-yiian, a certain Buddhist monk named Hui-lin 3% 
wrote a Pai-hei-lun Ai (also entitled Chiin-shan-lun Bim) , 
in which he severely attacked Buddhism. Hui-lin was described 
as one well-versed in Lao-chuang philosophy and the Confucian 
classics, proud, haughty, and not faithful in his adherence to— 


AC, , CHE MEHS. This quotation is found in chiian 1.22b, BCE ABE immpas S 1€, 
DAMCHEG Pe, HARA Hig. Although the meaning is practically the 
same, there are several differences in the characters. 

*8 JAOS 70.252. Cf. Fune Yu-lan, Chuang-tzii 116. 

°° 'T52.32a. There is preserved in the HMC 5, T52.29 an interesting discussion of the 
body and soul, entitled Hsin-lun hsing-shen #hamIGWe , by Huan T‘an faae, T. 
Chun-shan #7 [I], who lived during the reigns of Han Ai-ti (6-1 B.C.), P‘ing-ti (A. D. 
1-5) and Wana Mang (A.D. 9-22). Cf. Hou Han-shu 58A.la-6a. The noteworthy 
feature is that even before the introduction of Buddhism into China, Huan had already 
used the simile of the relationship between fire and fuel to illustrate his idea of the soul 
and body. He wrote that the spirit residing in the body was like fire consuming a 
candle. If one took good care of the body and spirit, he would attain old age and die 
a natural death, just as when a candle was handled carefully, being inclined with the 
direction of the flame, the flame would consume the whole candle without going out. 
When a person grew old, his teeth would fall out, his hair would become white, his 
muscles and flesh withered and emaciated. In this condition, his spirit would not be 
nourished and enriched, and in due time he would die. This would be like the fire and 
the candle being consumed together. Sometimes a person in the prime of life would 
get sick or meet with some misfortune, and would die prematurely if he did not get 
good medical care. His body would still be whole, the muscles, teeth, and hair would 
be as they were, but the spirit would be gone. This would be like the fire in the candle 
being snuffed out because it was inclined against the wind. 
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Buddhism. After he had composed the treatise in 436,*° his fellow 
monks wanted to impose the pacittiya offense on him, but he 
received imperial support and escaped the punishment. The 
emperor then invited him to participate in governmental affairs, 
and he was consulted on all important matters of state.** 

In his treatise, Hui-lin first criticized Buddhism for teaching 
the doctrine of the soul living through endless transformations, 
The problem of life and death, he said, was beyond our sight and 
hearing, and therefore should not be discussed. Chou-kung and 
Confucius had doubts about such matters, but they did not discuss 
them. Buddha on the other hand discussed them and consequently 
fell into the error of unreality.*? Secondly, Hui-lin said that 
Buddhism was originally a religion to suppress cravings. Now, 
however, the religion depicted hells to frighten people, and painted 
rosy pictures of paradise to attract the multitudes. This led the 
ignorant to long for rebirth in heaven. Instead of extirpating 
desires and cravings, it had increased them.** 

This Pai-hei-lun stirred up a spirited controversy between 

‘Tsuna Ping i445 (7. Shao-wén, YX 375-447) ** and Ho Ch‘éng- 
t‘ien, with Tsune attacking and Ho supporting Hui-lin. Tsunca’s 
arguments are found mainly in his Ming-fo-lun "Ap imm “> preserved 
in the Hung-ming-chi. He started out by emphasizing his main 
thesis, that “ the soul is not destroyed, a human being can become 
the Buddha.” *° The body is coarse, but the soul is mysterious, 
subtle, and noumenal: 


The soul is not composed of the body, it joins with it and is indestructible. 
Human beings are the same also. The soul is noumenal and refers to a myriad 


“°Mocuizux1, Bukkyd Dainempyéd 108; Fo-tsu li-tai t‘wng-tsai THA RETE 3b 
T49.536c. 

“* Sung-shu 97.11b-15b, where the biography of Hui-lin and his treatise are preserved. 
The Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 54, T49.475a noted that he died after a sickness which caused his 
skin and flesh to decay, and that this was considered to be his retribution for having 
criticized Buddhism. This appears to be a later Buddhist addition, for it is not 
mentioned in the Sung-shu. 

4? Sung-shu 97.14b-l5a. 

“8 Op. cit., 18b-14a. 

“* CHIANG, op. cit., 50, gave 448 as the date of his death, but the Bukkyd Dainempyé 
110, following the Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 26,T49.268bc, gave 447. 

“5 T52.9b-16a. 

4° T52.9b. 
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of things. If it depends on the body for its creation, and follows the body to 
destruction, then it has the body as its origin; how can it then be called 
noumenal? For the soul penetrates everywhere and flows without limit; above, 
it borders on the sky, and below, it circles the earth; it is the exhaustive wisdom 
of the sages and the profound investigation of the worthies. . . . 

It is clear that there is a living spirit in heaven and earth, and that the soul 
does not perish. Now the souls of the multitudes in Ch'in #€ and Chao #§ 
came into existence together with the universe, and they will not disappear 
regardless of whether the kingdoms (of Ch‘in and Chao) rise or fall. How 
can the two gencrals Ch‘i j2 *7 and Chi $# *® suddenly destroy six hundred 
thousand souls? The soul is not destroyed, what is destroyed is only the body.*® 


Ho Ch‘éng-t‘ien replied that the relation of the body to the soul 
was like that of the fuel to fire. When the fuel was exhausted, the 
fire went out. When the body disappeared, the soul also dis- 
appeared. Tsuna Ping was not convinced by this, however, for 
he contended that while fire arose from the fuel, the soul did not 
arise from the body. The ultimate goal of the soul was to trans- 
cend this bodily form and exist eternally by itself, as in the 
dharmakaya." Other participants in this controversy were YEN 
Yen-chih FAXEZ (384-456) * and Caine Tao-tzi MHF (364- 
427) ,* both of whom supported the Buddhist viewpoint. Arguing 
against the Buddhists were P‘ina Ch‘éng #2, author of a Wu- 
san-shih-lun $= Ti ,* and Fan Yeh YEE (398-445), who wanted 


“7 Par Chi (QL, a famous Ch‘in general who defeated and then massacred four 
hundred thousand troops of Chao which had surrendered to him. The battle took place 
in 260 B.C. in Ch‘ang-p‘ing #27 in the present province of Shansi. Cf. Shih-chi 
73.1a-6b. 

“© Hstano Chi JQ $# or Hstanc Yii JG7, the Ch‘u 48 general who defeated the 
Ch‘in troops and destroyed two hundred thousand of them in 207 B.C. at Hsin-an 
HE in the present province of Honan. Cf. Shih-chi 7.12b; Cuavannes, Mémoires 
historiques 2.278. 

*° T52.10a, 18b. 

*°'T52.19a. Ho also wrote a Ta-hsing-lun 3 Fim in further elaboration of his ideas. 


"2 T52.21a, 

5° 'T52.22ab. For Yen’s biography, cf. Sung-shu 73.1a-14a; Nan-shih $4.la-5b. 

°° 'T52.27c-29a. T‘ana, Fo-chiao-shih 427, was in error in giving the date of death as 
426. Cuéno’s biography, which appears in Sung-shu 64.la-8b, and Nan-shih 33.15b-18a 
both gave 427. Kusota Rydon AREA Him in his Shina judébutsu kishéshi EH 
{has HP ZC VG SA (Tokyd, 1948) 67, said that Caine wrote his Shen-pu-mieh-lun Pp 
ARV as a refutation of Ho’s Ta-hsing-lun. This is hardly possible, for Ho’s treatise 
was written in reply to Tsuna Ping’s criticism of Hui-lin, Pai-hei-lun, which was 
finished in 436. 

54 Sung-shu 69.15b. 


12 
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to compose a Wu-kuei-lun $58: to embody his idea that the soul 
disappeared after death.” 

Closely related to this question of the soul was of course the 
Buddhist doctrine of karma. This teaches that the indestructible 
soul transmigrates through successive rebirths and assumes dif- 
ferent forms in each rebirth in accordance with the good and bad 
deeds performed in the past. Good deeds have their rewards in 
higher forms of rebirth, evil deeds in lower forms. After a succes- 
sion of happy rebirths, it might be possible for an individual to 
become a Buddha. During the Chin and Sung dynasties, this 
question of karma was also one of the current topics of controversy. 

The Confucian viewpoint was that a heavenly decree, t‘ten-ming 
KF, controlled the fates of kingdoms and men, and there was 
little that man could do about it. In response to Hui-yiian’s 
teaching that one who killed a living creature must be punished 
by being reborn in hell, Huan Hsiian 42% (369-404) °° posed the 
question: if the material body composed of the four great elements 
of earth, fire, water, and air were merely a dwelling place of the 
soul, and if the soul were not injured when the material body was 
destroyed, why then should there be this heavy punishment of 
falling into hell for killing a living creature? ** During the Chin 
period, a certain Tar An-kung R&@#Z composed a Shih-i-lun FE 
#@ in which he argued, “ Wisdom and foolishness, good and evil, 
longevity or early death, failure or success, all have their pre- 
destined fate, and are not brought about by the accumulation of 
good or bad karma. Since heaven and earth are so profound, and 
yin-yang is so vast, would not a man living within their spheres be 
merely like a grain of rice in a great granary, or the tip of a fine 
hair on a horse’s body? ” ** Thus Tar An-kung set up a sort of 
blind destiny which left no room for human initiative. To him, 
“when a man is born, his nature has already been determined. 
The meritorious ones are naturally meritorious; they are not born 
first and then perform good deeds to attain meritorious rewards. 


55 KSC 7,'T50.870b. 

°° Biography in Chin-shu 99.1a-20a. 
57 T52.83b. 

58 'T52.992a, 
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The evil are naturally evil; they are not originally without evil 
and then grow up to become evil by performing evil deeds.” * 
As evidence that there was no karma at work, he wrote that in 
the world, “ there were some who were sunk deep in evil but were 
not punished; some have accumulated merits but have encountered 
misfortunes; some have acted humanely and righteously, but have 
lost their lives; some have been oppressive and dissolute, but 
blessings have befallen them.” * 

In answer to Huan Usiian and Tar An-kung, Cuov Hsii-chih 
JAMZ (375-423) wrote a Nan shih-i-lun MERRSEM “ and Hui- 
yiian the San-pao-lun =#tit#. The latter is such an important 
statement of the Buddhist position that we shall refer to it at 
some length here: 


The siitra says that karma has three kinds of responses: first, in the present 
life; second, in the next life; and third, in later lives. In the first, good and bad 
deeds originate in this present life and are rewarded in this life. In the second, 
the deeds are rewarded in the next life. In the third, the deeds are rewarded 
in the second, third, one-hundredth or one-thousandth life afterwards. This 
retribution is not its own master, it must arise from the mind. The mind is 
under no definite control; it responds as it is influenced by external factors. 
The response may be slow or fast, so the retribution may be early or late. 
Although there is this difference (early or late), all the retribution must corre- 
spond with the nature of the deed, being forceful or weak as the case may be; 
therefore there is the difference of light and heavy retribution. These are the 
rewards and punishments of nature, and represent the general idea of the 
three retributions, .. . 

Again, although the three types of karma are different in nature, they are 
similar in that they ripen at a definite moment. When the retribution has been 
settled upon, then it must be received; it cannot be changed by prayer or 
avoided by the exercise of intelligence. . . . 

In this world there are people who have accumulated good karma and yet 
collect disaster. Perhaps there are cruel and evil [ones] who arrive at good 
fortune. This is all because the karma that should be rewarded in the present 
is not yet manifest, while that. of former lives is bearing fruit. Therefore it 
is said, “ An auspicious omen meets with misfortune, an ill omen encounters 
blessings.” The suspicion that this appears to be true arises because of the 
above [state of affairs]... . The reason why such [wrong views of karma] 
arise lies in the fact that the literature of the world considers one existence as 


5° T52.228c. 

°° Ibid. 

* KHMC, T52.222c-223a. For biography of Cuov, cf. Sung-shu 93.5b-6b; Nan-shih 
75.10ab; T*ung-chi, T49.268ab. 
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the limit, and does not understand what is outside that one incarnation. Thus 
those who seek for the truth confine themselves to what can be seen or heard.*®2 


Ho Ch‘éng-t‘ien joined in this controversy over karma by 
writing: 

The domestic goose as a fowl swims on a clear pond, eating the young grass 
and not touching the living creatures that wriggle about. But it is taken by 
the cook and rarely can it avoid being killed and served on a dish. The swallow 
hovers leisurely above, seeking food, and is satisfied only with flying insects, 
but men all love it and are not afraid of it even when it makes its nest in the 
dwelling place. Now this is the case not only with the goose and the swallow, 
but also with all living creatures. From this we know that the one which kills 
living creatures does not reap an evil retribution, and the meritorious one 
receives no good reward. Therefore what is taught people is one thing, what 
is manifested in the world is another. I am very doubtful of this (the doctrine 
of karma) .®8 


Ho was answered by Liu Shao-fu #7 who wrote: 


The fact of the goose being killed by man is similar to that of the insect 
being killed by the swallow, in that the goose and insect are reaping their 
retribution in the present life, while the man and the swallow will receive 
theirs in the future. Retribution arises from the three kinds of karma, and it 
may be slow or fast. . . . Good and evil karma are inevitably rewarded, it 
is only that we do not see or hear what has gone in the past or will come to 
pass in the future. Therefore those who believe in karma are few, while those 
who oppose [it] are numerous.®* 


We come now to Fan Chén. His exact dates are not known, 
but he was a contemporary of Ching-ling-wang Hs1ao Tzii-liang “ 
and Liang Wu-ti. He was steeped in Confucian learning, with a 
thorough knowledge of the classics, especially the Chou-li, I-li, 
and Li-chi. During the Ch‘i period, he joined the coterie of scholars 
gathered around Ching-ling-wang. Later he became a prefect of 


®2 HMC, T52.34be. Cf. LresentHa, JAOS 70.255-57. 

8 T52.224ab. 

4 T52.224c, 

° Biography in Nan-ch‘i-shu 40.1b-1la. The second son of Ch‘i Wu-ti, he died in 
494 at the early age of thirty-four. During his lifetime he was one of the strongest 
supporters of Buddhism. As a sincere convert, he was a patron of numerous Buddhist 
monks; he convened huge fasting assemblies; he advocated non-killing of living things; 
he distributed alms and medicine; he wrote and copied sitras and composed commen- 
taries. As a result of his activities, Buddhism enjoyed one of its most flourishing periods 
during the Nan-ch‘ao. 
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[-tu #48 (in present Hupei). Since he did not believe in the 
existence of spirits, he issued an order abolishing the sacrifice in 
some temples within his district. As prefect of Chin-an #& (in 
present Fukien) he was described as being honest and economical. 
Later, because of involvement in a case concerning a deposed 
official, Wane Liang £3@,°* he was exiled to Canton by Liang 
Wu-ti in 505, where he remained for a few years, after which he 
returned to the capital to become a chung-shu-lang FM 88 . It was 
during the time when he was associated with Ching-ling-wang 
that he wrote his attacks against the Buddhist doctrines of karma 
and indestructibility of the soul. He was undoubtedly aroused to 
the attack by the prevailing sentiments of the court in favor of 
Buddhism, for he wrote that “ Buddha was detrimental to the 
government, and the sramanas were corrupting the customs,” that 
the people were “ exhausting their fortunes to attend to the monks 
and going bankrupt in flattering the Buddha.” * He also felt that 
the Buddhists were “ deceiving the populace with their vague and 
obscure talk, frightening them with the miseries of Avici hell, 
enticing them with their empty words, and delighting them with 
the joys of Tusita heaven. Therefore people have given up the 
robes of the literati to wear the crosswise attire of the monk, 
abolished the sacrificial utensils in favor of the almsbowl. As a 
result, families have abandoned their dear and beloved ones, people 
have terminated their line of descendants.” ** For these reasons, 
Fan felt that if he could disprove the fundamental tenets of karma 
and the soul, he would have struck a powerful blow against the 
alien religion. 

First, with respect to karma, Fan claimed that birth and death, 
flourishing and withering, all follow a natural sequence, and that 
there is no need for the operation of karma. When Ching-ling- 
wang asked him how he accounted for the rich and poor, the high 
and low in society, he replied, “ Human lives are like flowers 
blossoming forth from the same tree. They are blown by the wind 
and fall from the tree. Some brush against screens and curtains 


°° For this case, see Liang-shu 16.2b; Nan-shih 23.8b. 
°7 Tiang-shu 48.9a; T52.57a. 
°§ Tiang-shu 48.9b. 
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and fall on rugs and mats; some are stopped by fence and wall, 
and fall on the manure pile. Those that fall on the rugs and mats 
become Your Highness. Those that fall on the manure pile become 
my humble self. The high and the low follow different paths, but 
where does the operation of karma come in? ” © 

After this attack on karma, Fan then composed the Shén-mieh- 
lun iipkiig Treatise on the Destruction of the Soul.”® The central 
thesis of this treatise is as follows: 


The soul is the same as the body; the body, the same as the soul. If the body 
exists, the soul exists, and if the body fades away, the soul disappears. The 
body is the substance of the soul; the soul is the functioning of the body. When 
we speak of the body, we mean its substance; when we speak of the soul, we 
emphasize its function, The two cannot be differentiated from each other. 
The soul is to the substance what keenness is to the knife; the body is to 
functioning what the knife is to keenness. The designation “ keenness ” is not 
the knife, the designation “ knife” is not keenness. But take away keenness 
and there is no knife; take away the knife and there is no keenness. We have 
never heard of a knife disappearing and the keenness being preserved. How can 
the body disappear * and the soul still remain? 7? 


The Buddhists lost no time in refuting Fan’s ideas. Of these 
refutations, those by Hstao Ch‘én Mi and Ts‘ao Ssii-wén HBX 


deserve attention. Fan had set out to show that the relationship 
of the soul to the body was like that of keenness to a knife. Keen- 
ness is the property of a knife; if there is no keenness, there is no 
knife. Hsrao set out to prove that Fan was wrong in his analogy. 
He argued that the keenness of a knife was due entirely to the 
effects of the whetstone. If we were to blunt the edge of the knife, 
it would lose its keenness, and its usefulness as a knife would be 
destroyed. But the knife would still remain, even though its 
keenness were lost. Therefore it is not possible to say that when 
the keenness is lost, there is no knife. Since the keenness and knife 
are not destroyed simultaneously, then how can FAN say that the 


°° Nan-shih 57.20a; Liang-shu 48.5ab. 
7 The treatise is found in Liang-shu 48.5b-10a; HMC 9, 7T52.55a-57b; Nan-shih 


57.20ab. It has been translated into German by Stefan BatAzs, “Der Philosoph Fan 
Dschen und sein Traktat gegen den Buddhismus,” Sinica 7 (1932) .220-234. 

™ Liang-shu 48.6a has YZ. for T; this must be a misprint. 

72 Nan-shih 57.20a; Liang-shu 48.5b-6a; HMC 9, T52.55ab. 
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soul and the body disappear together? * Hst1ao also sought to 
disprove Fan by referring to the experiences in a dream. When a 
subject is dreaming, his body is like a piece of dead wood, it does 
not know when it is called, nor does it feel when it is touched. 
The soul, however, may be flying in the clouds or wandering in 
places countless li away. Since the body did not move, how could 
such, a situation arise if it were not for the soul separating itself 
from the body? ™ 

Ts‘ao Ssii-wén sought to refute Fan by referring to the Con- 
fucian tradition. The Book of Filial Piety, he said, recorded that 
formerly Chou-king sacrificed to Hou-chi /@# * in the suburbs 
as the correlate of Heaven, and worshipped Wén-wang in the 
ancestral temple as the correlate of Shang-ti. If the body and 
spirit were both destroyed at death, then who, Ts‘ao asked, would 
be paired with Heaven and Shang-ti? Now you say that Chi has 
no spirit, and yet you have Chi paired with Heaven, would that 
not be deceiving Heaven? Suppose, as Fan argued, there was 
really no spirit of Chi; then you would be pairing nothing with 
Heaven, in which case you would be deceiving Heaven as well 
as mankind. Thus the teachings of the sages would be deceitful; 


how could such teachings reach the hearts of filial sons? *° 

That Fan Chén’s treatise constituted powerful propaganda 
against the Buddhists was evidenced by the fact that even the 
emperor Liang Wu-ti felt impelled to answer. He had the treatise 
circulated and solicited refutations from his ministers and officials. 
In all, sixty-two answered; these replies, all very short, are found 
in the Hung-ming-chi. As expected, all opposed Fan Chén.” 


78 'T52.55b. 

74 T52.55a. 

7° Hou-chi, the Prince of Millet, or Lord of Harvest, was minister of agriculture 
under the mythical emperor Shun, and was considered the great ancestor of the Chou 
people. 

76 T'52.58b. 

™ At this point it might be profitable to discuss the problem concerning the date of 
the Shén-mieh-lun. According to both the Nan-shih and Liang-shu, the treatise was 
composed during the Ch‘i dynasty, while Ching-ling-wang was still living. Dr. Hu 
Shih in a personal letter wrote that he doubts the accuracy of these accounts. Instead, 
he thinks, after reading the refutations in the HMC, that the treatise was composed 
sometime in 507-508, after Fan had returned from Canton and had become a chung- 
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From Fan Chén we turn to Hstn Chi, whom we shall consider 
as our example of one who spread the propaganda that Buddhism 
was undermining the imperial state. According to the short bio- 
graphical notice of him,"* he was a learned and widely read man 
who wanted to reform the customs of his age. He was acquainted 
with Liang Wu-ti when the latter was still a commoner, but when 
Liang Wu-ti ascended the throne, Hstw was left out and. not 
appointed to office. This embittered Hsin, and he is quoted, 
“T shall wait for an opportunity to grind ink on the boss of a 
shield and compose the summons to a rebellion.” *® Naturally this 
displeased Liang Wu-ti very much. On another occasion, Hsin 
composed some verses which led people to praise his talents before 
the emperor. This moved the emperor to remark that although 
Hsin was a man of talents, he disturbed the customs of the people 
and was fond of rebellion, and so could not be trusted with official 
responsibility. Thus thwarted and frustrated in his ambitions, 
Hstw nursed his ruffled feelings for over twenty years. When 
he saw the emperor Liang Wu-ti devoting himself entirely to 
Buddhism, constructing temples and erecting statues at enormous 
costs, he seized the opportunity to compose a highly critical attack 


against Buddhism, entitled Lun-fo-chiao-piao MUAH . After 
reading this attack, the emperor became exceedingly angry, and 
wanted to execute Hstn. Hsin secretly fled to Wei, where he 


shu-lang. As evidence, he points to the replies of Ts‘ao Ssii-wén and Wane Tai 
ER. calling Fan by the title Fan chung-shu Ou a (T52.63a, 65c). However, I 
do not think that Dr. Hu has adduced enough evidence to overthrow the accounts in 
the dynastic histories. There are two separate events to be kept in mind: the composi- 
tion of the treatise; and the imperial efforts to discredit it, led by Liang Wu-ti. Dr. 
Hv thinks that the two events followed one another very closely. This is not necessarily 
so. The use of the title Fan chung-shu-lang proves only that when the refutations were 
drawn up by the various writers in response to Liang Wu-ti’s request, Fan was holding 
that position; it does not prove that the treatise was composed at that time also. 

78 Pei-shih 83.10ab; KHMC, T52.128c; Ch‘iian Hou-wei-wén 51.12a (cited as Hou- 


Wei). 

pd SAS _- BEER. Instead of JG, T52.128c has JB. but it gives the 
variant Jf, found in the Sung, Yiian, Ming, and Palace editions. Cf. T52.128, note 26. 
Kyéto 28.2.119b has JB also, but Tokyo §& 5.31a gives the variant JG besides )B- 
It is difficult to get a satisfactory meaning from sf =| Ak, whereas #7) AE 
makes sense; therefore I have chosen the latter. This is confirmed by the reading in 
Hsin Chi’s biography in Pei-shih 83.102 @#§_- MESS fERLX 
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became involved with Yiian Chin JCH and others in an attempt 
to assassinate Kao Téng ?, for which he was executed in 547.°° 
Hstn’s attack against Buddhism is preserved in the KHMC, 
T52.128c-131b; and in the Ch‘iian Hou Wei-wén 2RRX, chiian 
§1.12a-14b. He began by attributing the internal disorders since 
the fall of the Han dynasty to the alien religion: 
Since the gentry fled to the eastern reaches of the Yangtze River, the barbarian 
religion has flourished on the soil of China, causing the affectionate relations 
between father and son to be severed, the right conduct between prince and 
minister to be perverted, the harmony between husband and wife to be 
neglected, and the trust between friends to be broken. For over three hundred 
years there has been confusion within the seas.°! 


With this opening, he went on to his main argument against 
the Buddha. According to him, the Sakya clan had originally 
descended from barbarians who were expelled from China. These 
became the Sai # people, who were driven by the Yiieh-chih 
to the Pamirs, whence they turned southward to become the 
Sakyas.** These Sakyas did not practice loyalty, piety, human 
kindness, and righteousness. The most covetous and deceitful 
among them was designated as fo #, which meant one who was 
perverse and violent, or one who brought about confusion and 
disorder.** Furthermore, Sakyamuni was born by breaking out 
of the ribs of his mother, causing her to die. In this respect, he was 
like the hsiao-ching ®%%.** After he grew up, he opposed his 


8° KHMC, T52.128c, 131b; Pei-shih 16.30b; Pei-ch‘i-shu 3.la; Wei-shu 18.18a; Hou- 
Wei 51.12a. 

51 KHMC, T52.128c; Hou-Wei 51.12a. 

5? Hsitn has confused the Sakyas with the Sakas here. The Sai people migrated into 
Northwest India and were known to the Indians as the Sakas. The Sakyas on the 
other hand were a ksatriya clan living on the slopes of the Himalayas near Nepal. For 
the legends concerning the origin of the Sakyas, cf. E. J. Toomas, The Life of Buddha 
5-10, which drew its materials from the Makdvastu, the Tibetan Vinaya, the Ambattha- 
sutta in the Dighanikaya, and Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the sutta. For the 
migration of the Sakas, cf. Lohuizen-de Lezruw, The “Scythian” Period (1949), 42-48. 

*? Here Hsin is taking another meaning of the character {#p, making it the equivalent 
of #6 or R, which both mean to oppose or to go contrary to. Cf. the use of {Hh 
in Li Chi, Bk. 1, § 30, in the passage RELRELE » where the commentator takes 

to mean R, to turn back. 

$y ii is also written Pay or Br . The hsiao was said to he an owl which ate its 
mother, and ching an animal which ate its father. The two characters are therefore 
used to describe an unfilial son. 
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father-prince,*° he was the target of stones and arrows,” he did 
not follow the traditional teachings, and starved himself. How 
could such a person be a savior? He collected a band of fierce 
followers, changed their attire, shaved their heads, and preached 
to them empty and deceitful words not fit to be mentioned. Of 
the ninety-six kinds of teachings, this one was the most covetous. 
When Liu-li #954 (Vididabha) massacred the Sakyas,*’ Gautama 


8° This probably is a reference to Sakyamuni’s decision to become a monk against 
the wishes of his father. 

86The text reads, “ Devadatta threw a stone, and Nanda drew the bow.” The 
episode of the stone-throwing is well known. Devadatta wanted to kill the Buddha 
and become the head of the sangha, and so one day, when the latter was walking on 
the slopes of Gijjhakita Peak, he hurled a stone at him. Two peaks sprang up suddenly, 
however, to stop the stone, but a small piece of it struck the Buddha’s foot and drew 
blood. Cf. Cullavagga 73.9 (SBE. 20.245); Tséng-i-a-han-ching }43—[R) ApH 
(Ekottara) 47,T2.8038b, translated by Sanghadeva in 397; Shih-sung-lii + HTE 36, 
T23.260a, translated by Punyatara, Kumarajiva, Dharmaruci, and Vimalaksas in 404- 
405. 

I have not been able to find any reference to Nanda drawing the bow. In the 
Cullavagga 7.3.6-8 (S.B.E. 20.243-45), there is the episode of Ajatasattu and Devadatta 
plotting to kill the Buddha, in which the former provided royal archers placed at 
strategic spots along a path which the Buddha was to travel. The first archer to see 
the Buddha was so awed by his majesty that he threw away his weapon, whereupon 
the Buddha converted him. The other archers got tired of waiting for the Buddha to 
come, and so left. There is no mention of Nanda in this group of archers, however. 

8? Vidiidabha was the son of Pasenadi by a Sakyan slave woman. Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, and overlord of the Sakyan clan, wanted to have a closer relationship with the 
Sakyans, and so he asked the Sakyan chieftains for one of their daughters in marriage. 
The Sakyan chiefs did not want to comply with Pasenadi’s request, but they were not 
willing to anger him, so they sent instead Vasabhakhattiya, daughter of Mahanama 
and a slave woman. Pasenadi had his son Vididabha by her. The latter did not know 
of this until he had occasion to visit the Sakyan country in Kapilavatthu, when he 
heard the true story of his mother from another Sakyan slave woman. Upon hearing 
this, Vididabha vowed that he would seek vengeance upon the Sakyans for having 
deceived his father. After ascending the throne, he proceeded to carry out his vow by 
leading an army against the Sakyans. The Buddha knew this, and he thereupon stood 
under a tree with scant shade just inside the Sakyan territory. Nearby, on the 
boundary, was a huge banyan tree with fine shade. Vidiidabha upon arrival at the 
boundary asked Buddha to sit under the shady tree. The Buddha declined, however, 
saying that the shade of his kinsmen kept him cool. Vididabha understood the meaning 
of this and returned home. This happened three times. The fourth time, the Buddha 
knew that fate was against his kinsmen, that they must suffer the consequences of an 
evil deed done in the past, when they had thrown poison into a river. So Buddha 
stayed away the fourth time, thus enabling Vidiidabha to enter Kapilavatthu. The 
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merely stood aside watching and did nothing to help. When he 
was alive, he did not save his kinsmen; after his death, how could 
he save others? 

Hsin then proceeded to accuse the Buddhists of five abnormal 
practices: 


Now the monks and nuns do not cultivate the land, nor do they marry. They 
cut off their procreative functions. They are overbearing toward their prince 
and are contemptuous toward their parents. They disregard the ceremonies 
and are detrimental to the national culture. This is their first abnormal 
practice. It is natural that all men and women capable of bearing children 
should marry and procreate. The barbarian way is the opposite of this, how- 
ever. Mostly they build Buddha images of clay and wood, and depend mainly 
on alms. Is this not obstinacy on a grand scale? This is the second abnormal 
practice. The evil barbarian deceitfully claims that he is the fully enlightened 
one. His band of bhikshus practice adultery and childkilling. Monks and nuns 
do the same. They crush ants to build their statues of the Buddha, they 
squander wealth and energy to erect elaborate temples. If Sakyamuni is able 
to oversee all such activities, but purposely permits such adultery and killing, 
then his love and compassion are only pretenses, If he, being fully enlightened, 
can only look after but not prevent the people [from doing such deeds], then 
he is of no benefit to living creatures, and the world cannot be enlightened [by 
such a one]. This is the third abnormal practice. The barbarian teaching is 
miserly and covetous, and interested only in wealth. As a matter of fact, it 
spreads the three klesas and harms beings everywhere. One never sees it 
cultivating the six pdramitds §* or glorifying the Triratna. This is the fourth 
abnormal practice. The teaching bequeathed by the Buddha called on his 
followers not to cultivate the fields and not to store up wealth or grain, but 
to beg for their food or clothing, and to practice the dhutangas.®® This is no 


Sakyans, true to the teachings of the Buddha, did not put up any resistance and were 
massacred, It was said that seventy-seven thousand Sakyans were killed, and eighty 
thousand boys and girls carried away. 

After the massacre, Vididabha and his army rested on the banks and river bed of 
the Aciravati River. Some of those who rested on the river bed were not guilty of any 
sins in their past lives, so ants came to bite them, causing them to move elsewhere. 
That night, a flood suddenly arose which swept Vididabha and those remaining on the 
river bed out to sea. Cf. MALaLaseKeErA, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names 2.171, 876- 
877, where the material is drawn from the Dhammapada Commentary 1.346-49, 357-61; 
Jataka 1.183; 4.146 ff. This episode with slight differences is found in Ch‘u-yao-ching 
HHIBRE T4.624be, and Ssii-fén-lii PFS, T22.360bc. Fa-hsien recorded that a stupa 
was erected on the spot where the Buddha stood under the tree. T51.86la. 

** The three klesas or impurities are lust, hatred, and delusion. The six paramitas 
are charity, tolerance, virtuous conduct, energy, meditation, and wisdom. 

** These dhutangas are a set of thirteen practices to remove the obstacles to spiritual 
progress. The list occurs in Vinaya 5.131, 193; Visuddhimagga 59 ff. Cf. also Ruys 
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longer true. Several hundred thousand monks no longer have their minds 
intent on living the life of the hermitage. Since those who follow the religion 
and do not cultivate the fields are so numerous, there is the danger of famine 
and want in the country. If one bequeaths ® a religion and establishes a 
teaching that is not practiced, what need is there for it? At any rate the 
religion is not reasonable. This is the fifth abnormal practice.®* 


Hstw followed this with the charge that the Buddhists were 
committing seditious acts aimed at undermining the imperial state. 
He wrote: 


Now the monks by the thousands shave their heads, and tens of thousands do 
not minister to their princes. [For these] to call themselves teachers of the 
emperor is something inconceivable. The Yao #k and Sum 4 families % 
royally fed three thousand monks, and built eight hundred Buddhist temples 
and halls. Such offerings and respect were indeed abundant. Yet in the end 
their descendants ®? were butchered and destroyed. Since the Sung and Ch‘ 
dynasties no one has taken warning of the past errors. %4 


Davins, Questions of Milinda 2.268. The thirteen are: (1) wearing rags taken from the 
refuse heap; (2) wearing the threefold robe of the monk; (38) eating alms; (4) going 
from house to house without interruption while begging for alms (this was to prevent 
the monks from going only to certain houses where the alms were good and skipping 
others on the way); (5) taking all food at one sitting; (6) taking only food that falls 
into a single bowl, and refusing a second bowl; (7) refusing food after meals; (8) 
dwelling in the forests; (9) dwelling at the foot of a tree; (10) dwelling in the open 
spaces; (11) dwelling in the cemetery; .(12) sleeping on any bed allotted; (18) sleeping 
in a sitting posture. 

°° For ji read 38 according to the Ming Tripitaka, T52.130, note 10. 

°1 Hou-Wei 51.18a; T52.129b-130a. 

*2'The Yao family founded the Hou-ch‘in kingdom, 384-417, while the Sura family 
founded the Hou-chao kingdom, 328-352. 

°° 'T52.130c4 has JA J@L, but the Sung, Yiian, Ming, and Palace editions have jfi JAL; 
also Hou-Wei 51.18b. 

°¢ Hsin is here alluding to the current charge that Buddhism shortened the duration 
of dynasties by referring to the brief spans enjoyed by Hou-ch‘in, Hou-chao, Sung, and 
Ch‘i, which lasted respectively thirty-three, twenty-four, fifty-nine, and twenty-three 
years. To counteract such propaganda, the Buddhists forged texts to show that the 
Buddha was born during the Chou dynasty, during the twenty-fourth year of King 
Chao (1029 B.C.) and entered nirvana in the fifty-second year of King Mu (950 B.C.). 
Such texts were the Chou-shu i-chi Ji) #220, T52.397c, 478b; T53.1028ab; T54.1100c; 
and the Han-fa-pén nei-chuan BEANE T52.397c-398a; T53.1028a; T54.1100c. 
The Buddhists went on to claim also that the religion was introduced into China during 
the Chou dynasty. Such a claim is reported by Fa-lin, T52.166b, “ During the reign 
of King Mu, the religion had already spread to the east” FBEZ UH C4. 
The motive for assigning the date of introduction to the Chou dynasty is of course 
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The monks are of humble origin, and according to the law, they are exempt 
from taxation and military service. They entertain no expectation about 
attaining the Way, for their ambition is to indulge in adultery and covetousness. 
There are ten ways in which they have stealthily pirated the Chinese classics 
and usurped the imperial powers. First, they build extensive dwellings, unlaw- 
fully imitating the pattern of the imperial quarters. Second, they construct 
huge buildings and decorate them with foreign figures, which they secretly 
consider to be equal to the ancestral worship of the imperial temple. Third, 
they translate extensively their seditious words, and encourage such to be 
widely circulated, thus showing disrespect toward the imperial mandates. 
Fourth, they levy and receive money by selling the empty fruits of the five 
blessings *° in heaven, thus usurping the ruler’s privilege of granting rewards 
for virtues. Fifth, they levy contributions beforehand for purposes of redemp- 
tion, so that people are exempted from the false calamities of the six extremities 
of hell,®* thus usurping the sovereign’s power of imposing penalties and punish- 
ments. Sixth, they call themselves the Triratna, simulating the four resources 
of a monk,” scornfully disregarding the sovereign; this is the method of 
assuming authority. Seventh, they construct many temples and statues, and 
ordain monks and nuns extensively; this is the foundation for setting up a 
tyranny. Eighth, they establish the three ch‘ang ** and the six chi,®® and 
convene the grand deliverance assemblies of the four categories of faithful 
adherents; 1°° this is the practice of establishing another calendar and secretly 


clear, for the Chou lasted over 850 years and provided just the answer to refute the 
anti-Buddhist critics. bled 
5 The five blessings ALi are S long life, % wealth, }f€ ®= soundness of body 


and serenity of mind, (#@ love of virtue, and HET end crowning of life. Cf. 
Leccr, Chinese Classics, Shoo King 4.848. 

°° The six extremities FX#E are FE sickness, Di sorrow, 5-7 poverty, 3 wicked- 
ness, 5 weakness, and |X|494ff misfortune shortening the life. Ibid. 

°7 PGE the four resources, or four nissaya of a monk. The list of four varies. The 
most common refers to the four requisites of a monk as far as conduct was concerned— 
clothing made of rags from the refuse heap, food obtained by begging, the foot of a tree 
as a resting place, and strong smelling urine as medicine. Cf. Vinaya 1.58. 

°° = $2, = 95 A, the three whole months of fasting. These are the first, fifth, 
and ninth months. During the entire month, from the first to the last day, monks are 
to take only the noonday meal. Cf. Fa-yiian chu-lin, chiian 88, T53.982bc; Mocutizvux1, 
Bukkyd Daijiten 2.1618. 

. I am not sure what this is. Since Hsin was writing about events in the 
calendar, it probably has to do with dates. My guess is that it refers to the six 
uposatha days that the monk observes the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, twenty-third, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth of each month. Cf. Mocuizuxt, op. cit., 5.5057ab. 

100 FG PEE, or MEK S. moksa-parisad. Cf. JA (1916) 2.42, note. The 
four categories are monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. Cf. Divy. 299; Samy. 2.218. 
Liang Wu-ti is recorded as having convened sixteen such assemblies during his reign, 
cf. Nan-shih 7, passim. The emperor personally attended these assemblies to present 
lectures on certain siitras, and he sometimes took advantage of the occasion to grant 
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drafting manpower and commandeering military supplies. Ninth, they create 
music to entice the ignorant and the inferior, providing comical amusements 
to attract those from distant places to attend meetings, portraying the peace 
and joy of the Buddha land and criticizing the hardships and sufferings of the 
royal domain; this is the transformation of our customs and habits, and the 
levying of taxes.1°! Tenth, they give lectures and hold meetings, where they 
change and modify their devious schemes, and where they agree with the donors 
and refute their critics; these are similar to the secret strategy outlined in the 
Liu-t‘ao FY#G of Li Shang.1°? Not one of these ten practices should be per- 
mitted to exist. As soon as the first signs of development toward these ends 
are even minutely manifested, immediate execution is justified. 

Now however, they (the Buddhists) propagate their religion at will and 
attack our royal culture. They now strike the great bell on the lofty terrace 
(to announce the time), hoping [that it will supercede] the clepsydra in the 
imperial palace. They hoist their pennants and canopies on a tall staff before 
the temple, to imitate the imperial insignias of the throne. They collect 
delicacies for their fasting assemblies, so that these might be confused with 
the feasts enjoyed by the nobility. They chant lofty psalmodies, which resemble 
the melodies that are played for the emperor when he is dining. When they 


general amnesty throughout the empire, or to start a new reign-title. Cf. Nan-shih 
7.5a. The last feature was the point which aroused Hsin’s ire. It is said that over 
fifty thousand monks and laymen attended the assembly convened in the T‘ung-t‘ai 
eS Temple of the capital during the tenth month of 529. 

1°1 This reference to levying taxes points to the probable practice of taking up 
collections at the meetings. 

ies B, fel. His ancestors were originally surnamed CHIANG 3%, then changed to Li 
after they were enfeoffed in the kingdom of Lii. Lii Shang himself proved to be of 
great assistance to Chou Wu-wang in defeating the Shang dynasty, and was granted 
the feudal kingdom of Ch‘i on the borders of the Eastern Sea. Under the Lis family, 
Ch‘i prospered and became an important kingdom. For biography of Lis Shang, cf. 
Shih chi 32.1la-4a; Cuavannes, Mémoires historiques 4.34-40. According to his biog- 
raphy, Li Shang was credited with many of the military plans and projects used by 
Chou Wu-wang in defeating Shang Chou. Later tradition therefore associated his name 
with a treatise on military science, the Liu-t‘ao in six chiian. The six kinds of strategy 
enumerated are civil, military, dragon, tiger, leopard, and dog. The title is mentioned 
first in Sui-shu 34.12a, with the notation that\it was composed by Catanc Wang RY, 
the master of Chou Wén-wang. The Chiu T“ang-shu 47.18a, and Sung-shih 207.4b, 
mentioned the title but gave no name to the compiler. Cu‘ao Kung-wu FLAK in 
his Tu-shu-chih #43 XZ $b.17b-18a included the Liu-t‘ao among the seven important 
books of the military profession. The work is usually considered to be a product of the 
period of the Warring Kingdoms, but the Ssii-k‘u t‘i-yao 53.1b-2a doubts this, and puts 
the date later. 

The comparison of the Buddhists with Li Shang here indicated what was in Hsitn’s 
mind. Li Shang’s schemes contributed to the overthrow of the existing Shang dynasty. 
The implication therefore was that the Buddhists were also scheming to overthrow the 
present dynasty. 
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commend meritorious deeds, they are like the officers of prayer who recite the 
invocations (to the deities and heaven). Their act of receiving alms and 
donations is likened to the practice of receiving different numbers of rolls of 
silk by the imperial officials, When they establish their rules of propriety to 
cover the four deportments of walking, standing, sitting, and sleeping, they 
are copying the rules for such institutional insignias as banners and standards. 
All such activities are for the purpose of secretly imitating the imperial court 
ceremonies. . . .1° 


At the end of his treatise, Hsin returns to the example of Sung 
and Ch‘i, and tries to show that their downfall was due to the 
ill-effects of their adoption of Buddhism. 


The Sung and Ch‘i were two dynasties which esteemed the Buddha, honored 
the monks, changed their national customs, and converted their temples. But 
the Buddha was evil and the monks deceitful. They were intent on falsehood, 
they practiced abortion and murdered their offspring, they indulged in wanton 
promiscuity, and brought confusion to the teachings. Therefore they caused 
the Sung and Ch‘i dynasties to be crushed and destroyed. At present, the 
temples and statues of Sung and Ch‘i are still everywhere in existence. If 
Your Majesty follows previous examples (and worships the Buddha), it is 
needless to say that the pattern of changes of the Sung and Ch‘i dynasties will 
be repeated inevitably. Now monks and nuns sit idly in meditation during the 
summer 1% and do not even kill ants, [saying that they] value the lives of all 
living beings. On the one hand, they scorn their rulers and parents, yet on the 
other they mistakenly are benevolent toward insects. They practice abortion 
and kill their offspring, yet they keep mosquitoes and gadflies alive. The Book 
of Changes constitutes the three major and six minor relationships that tie the 
prince and minister, husband and wife, father and son together. Now Sakya- 
muni teaches the prince not to act as a prince, the minister not to behave as 
a minister, and down to [the last], the son not to act as a son. The relationships 
are thus reduced to a state of confusion.1°% 


This treatise by Hsin constituted the most powerful and 
scathing attack to be leveled against the Buddhists up to this 
time. In his attempt to discredit the Buddhists, almost every act 
of the latter was seized upon and interpreted as a move to usurp 
the imperial authority. It seemed that his animosity against the 
foreign religion had warped his mind to such an extent that even 


°8'T52.180c; Hou-Wei 51.13b-14a. 

204 AL SF , varsika, or vassa, the rainy season in India, when for over three months 
the monks remained in their vihdéras studying ahd meditating. The early translators 
used 4 3 to translate this term, but later, we JE was used. Cf. Hsiian-tsang % 4, 
Ta-t‘ang hsi-yii-chi FF PGIMEL 2, T51.876a. 

°5 T52.181b; Hou-Wei 51.14b. 
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the commonplace activities of the Buddhists, such as almstaking 
and fasting, were subjected to distorted interpretations. It was 
no wonder that Liang Wu-ti wanted to execute Hstn. An analysis 
of the essay would indicate that the following were the charges 
made by Hsin: 


1. Buddhism was undermining the power of the throne and 
usurping imperial authority and ceremonies. 

2. Buddhism was responsible for shortening the duration of 
dynasties which tolerated it. 

3. Buddhism was destroying the Confucian concept of govern- 
ment by encouraging each member of society not to perform his 
proper functions. 

4. Buddhism was detrimental to the family by its advocacy of 
celibacy. 

5. Buddhism was detrimental to the economic welfare of the 
state by withdrawing men and women from productive activities, 
and wasting wealth on unproductive activities. 

6. The Buddhists were guilty of hypocrisy. 

7. The Buddhists were guilty of immoral acts. 


Later writers like Han Yii and Fu Yi of the T‘ang dynasty were 
but to expand or elaborate on some of these points raised by 
Hsin Chi at this time. 





BIOGRAPHY OF THE NUN AN-LING-SHOU #4 4% 


ArtHur F. Wricut 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The following biography is translated from the Pi-ch‘iu-ni chuan 
(Lives of the Nuns) by the monk Pao-ch‘ang #2 An-ling- 
shou’s is the second biography in the first chiian of that collection. 

The historical setting of this biography has been sketched in my 
study of Fo-t‘u-téng (died 349) .2 An-ling-shou is, indeed, the only 
nun whose “ ordination ” is recorded as having been performed by 
Fo-t‘u-téng, during his long career as a missionary.* 

The principal historical interest of this short account is its vivid 
statement of the conflict between Chinese social morality and the 
ethics of Buddhism. The girl’s first reply to her father’s objections 
to the clerical life contains a formula for the resolution of that 
conflict which one finds on many votive inscriptions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries; “ this act of piety is performed for the salva- 
tion of all living beings, especially our parents, grandparents, etc.” 

The judicious appeal to the authority of the Chinese classics to 
win a point for Buddhism was a technique which went back to 
the beginnings of Chinese apologetics in the Mou-tzi. According 
to his biographer, Fo-t‘u-téng was skilled in this device, and one 
suspects that he may have coached his young convert in its use 
against her father. The great missionary’s suggestion that the 
father’s consent would bring “ wealth and honor ” is but another 


* Taishé shinshi daizdkyé 50.935a. The work was completed in 516 and contains the 
lives of sixty-five Chinese nuns. On Pao-ch‘ang cf. T“ang Kao-séng chuan 1, Taisho 
50.426b and Petuior, 7P 22 (1923) 258, note 1. 

*“ Fo-t‘u-téng, A Biography ” HJAS 11 (1948) 321-71. 

*TIt is doubtful that the “ordination ” described in this biography was canonical, 
for the first regular and recognized ordination of nuns did not take place until 434. 
Cf. Lévt and Cuavannes, “ Les seize arhats protecteurs de la loi” JA 8(1916) 41-46 
and Hébégirin 1 (Tokyd, 1929) 74. Pao-ch‘ang’s inclusion of this biography indicates 
that the monk-compiler recognized the ordination as genuine, if not fully canonical. 

*Cf., for example, the texts of Lung-men inscriptions dating between 495 and 516 
given by Tsukamoto in Mizuno and Nacauiro, Ryiimon sekkutsu no kenkyai (Tokyé, 
1941) 174-75. 
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example of the varied tactics which the monk’s strong position 
at court enabled him to use in the interests of his religion. 

Finally, how authentic is this account? This raises the larger 
question of the historical accuracy of Chinese Buddhist hagiog- 
raphy. Here it might be said that, in general, Chinese hagiog- 
raphers adopted the methods and some of the standards of Chinese 
historians. Pao-ch‘ang’s preface sounds like an echo of Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien’s preface to the Shih-chi when he says: 

I began by making a catholic collection of stone inscriptions and eulogies 
and collecting on a wide scale records and collectanea [—all concerned with 
nuns]. I questioned those with broad knowledge about them and queried old 
people concerning them. Having selected and classified [these materials] from 
beginning to end, I wrote biographies of them.® 


His purpose was to immortalize exemplary Buddhists, just as 
secular historians sought to preserve the virtuous deeds of states- 
men and princes. The collected materials were edited and woven 
into continuous narratives, but the hagiographer, like the secular 
historian, seldom intruded himself. Pao-ch‘ang, unlike his junior 
contemporary Hui-chiao, author of the Kao-séng chuan, did not 
list the earlier works on which he drew. We can only guess that 
the material included in this and the other biographies, met the 
rather naive standards of authenticity recognized by Chinese 
historians and hagiographers alike. 


Translation of the Biography of the Nun An-ling-shou of the 
Chien-hsien Temple * Who Lived under the Illegitimate 
Chao Dynasty 


An-ling-shou’s secular surname was Hst. She was a native of 


Tung-huan.’ Her father [Hst] Ch‘ung served the illegitimate 
Chao Dynasty as Wai-ping-lang.* Ling-shou, when young, was 


® Taishéd 50.984b. 

© Ft Bre a temple which, according to this biography, the nun herself built. It 
was located in Hsiang-kuo 3e southwest of the modern Hsing-t‘ai f'%£ County, 
southern Hopei. Sara Lo made it his capital in 312; when Sara Hu moved the capital 
to Yeh in 335, the name was changed to Hsiang-chun | BL. 

? ye is the modern I-shui Yr7k County, southeast Shantung. 

* #e fp. He is otherwise unknown. A Wai-ping-lang AES Br was a subcommander 
of provincial troops. Cf. Li-tai chih-kuan piao (Commercial Press, 1937) 12.302-804. 
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intelligent and fond of study. Her discourse was clear and elegant, 
and her gentle nature was of limpid purity. She did not take 
pleasure in worldly affairs but was predisposed to quietism. She 
occupied herself with Buddhist teachings and did not wish [her 
family] to seek a marital engagement for her. Her father said, 
“You should marry. How is it that you behave like this? ” Shou 
said, “ I take work for religion to be my basic propensity; I take 
spiritual matters to be the exclusive [object of my] thought. Blame 
or praise will not move me, for purity and uprightness are their 
own reward. Why must I thrice submit and only then be regarded 
as [a person of] propriety? ”® Her father said, “ You wish to do 
good for yourself alone. How can you at the same time help your 
parents? ” Shou said, “ When I establish myself in life and walk 
the path of religion, want to bring salvation to all. How much 
more to my parents! ” *° 

Her father asked Fo-t‘u-téng about it. Téng said, “ You return 
home and keep to maigre fare; at the end of three days you may 
come [to me again].” Ch‘ung agreed to this. [When he returned] 
Téng ground sesame oil with safflower and spread it on Ch‘ung’s 
right palm.*? When he ordered Ch‘ung to look at it, the latter saw 
a Sramana in the midst of a large gathering, preaching the dharma. 
In appearance [this sramana] resembled a woman. When he told 
Téng all about this, Téng said, “ This is a former incarnation of 
your daughter; leaving lay life, helping living creatures—her past 
deeds were of this sort. If you consent to her [present] plan, she 
will raise her relatives to glory and bring you wealth and honor. 
As to the great sea of suffering of births and deaths, she will direct 


Pao-ch‘ang, being a southern legitimist, regularly uses the prefix wei, “ unorthodox ” 
in referring to northern dynasties. 

° Cf. Lucas, Li-chi 441 “. . . in her youth, she follows her father and elder brother; 
when married, she follows her husband; when her husband is dead, she follows her son.” 

0° VEEATIE is from the Hsiao-ching (Lecce, SBE 3.466). The passage reads, 
“When we have established our character by the practice of the (filial) course, so as to 
make our names famous in future ages, and thereby glorify our parents. . . .” 

An-ling-shou, of course, meant tao in the sense of ‘Buddhism, not filial piety. Winning 
over her father was crucial, for the Vinaya required a would-be monk or nun to have 
parental permission to join the order. Cf. Ssii-fén lii $4, Taishd 22.810a. 

“ For this technique and its paraphenalia, cf. HJAS 11 (1948) 387, notes 3 and 4. 
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you towards attaining its farther shore.” *? Ch‘ung returned home 
and permitted her [to become a nun]. 

Shou then cut off her hair and received the vows from Téng 
and the nun Ching-chien.** She built the Chien-hsien temple. 
Téng took a flower-embroidered vestment,’* a seven-striped inner 
vestment,** a vestment tie,’* and a water pitcher *’ which had been 
given him by Sux Lo and gave them to her. 

She read widely in all sorts of books, and having once seen a 
book she invariably knew it by heart. Her thought penetrated the 
deepest profundities, and her spirit illumined the subtle and the 
remote. In the religious communities there were none who did not 
revere her. Those who left lay life on account of her numbered 
more than two hundred. Moreover she built five or six monasteries 
(or nunneries). She had no fear of hard work and brought 
them all to completion. Sura Hu paid her honor and promoted 
her father Ch‘ung to be Huang-mén shih-lang ** and prefect of 
Ch‘ing-ho.”® 


12 EEK He the sea of births and death or the sea of suffering is of enormous 
extent. A bodhisattva may conduct one to its farther shore, which is Nirvana. Cf. 
Ta-ch‘eng pén-shéng hsin-ti-kuan ching 1, Taishéd 3.294c. 

* TRIS . The first nun whose biography is given in the Pi-ch‘iu-ni chuan 1, 934c- 
35a; in Pao-ch‘ang’s opinion the first Chinese nun. She erected a temple before 316, 
but it was not until 357 that she went through an ordination ceremony. Ching-chien 
was thus not, at the time she assisted at this ordination, able to lend it any canonical 
authority. Ching-chien died about 362, aged seventy. 

14 BY 4E MY The type of appliqué, open-work, or embroidery is unknown to me. The 
na is the outer or middle priestly robe, especially for meetings of the sangha, but is 
sometimes worn as an everyday gown. The commentary to the Fo-tsu t‘ung-chi 6, 
Taishé 49.180b, says that in the Vinaya it is explained as a garment made of cast-off 
materials gathered #J4¢ from dust heaps, but the commentator adds that the original 
meaning is lost. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion (Oxford 1896) 60, note 
1, translates it as “ragged garment.” 

me ATER Skt. uttardsanga, outer garment, worn to meetings of the sangha, services, 
etc. Cf. Fan-i ming-i chi Wire BIE 7, Taishé 54.1171a-b. 

* FB. The cord or streamer used for tying the robe to the left shoulder. The end 
hangs loose over the breast, hence the name. TakaKusu, op. cit. '74 erroneously takes 
this compound to mean “ forearm.” 

17 Ye iE Skt. kundikd, the water pitcher which is part of the priestly equipment. 
Cf. TAKAKusU, op. cit. 27-28, Petiior, TP 22 (1923) 28-29, and Hébégirin $.265-70. 

ae BPA RRRE a court official. 

= Ru located east of the modern county of that name, southern Hopei. Cf. 
Des Micuets, Historie géographique des seize royaumes (Paris, 1891) 166-67. 
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S. B. Dasaupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1950. Pp. xii + 235. 


If we are to take the number of books or articles dealing with 
Tantric Buddhism as an index, there seems to be an aversion in 
both India and the West to serious study of this phase of 
Buddhism, probably because of the repugnance which respectable 
scholars have held against the beliefs and practices of this school, 
representing as they did such marked deviations from the earlier 
teachings of the Buddha. With Hindu Tantrism, the situation 
is somewhat improved, mainly because of the efforts of Sir John 
WooprorFe, writing under the pseudonym of Arthur AvALon. 
This indefatigable worker, a barrister by profession, produced the 
following books: (1) Tantra of the Great Liberation, 1913; 
(2) Principles of Tantra, 2 vols., 1914, 1916; (3) Shakti and 
Shakta, 3rd ed., 1929. He also edited the series Tantric Tezts, 
which by 1940 had numbered twenty-one volumes. Other contri- 
butions to the field are: D. N. Boss, Tantras, Their Philosophy and 
Occult Secrets, 1946; M. SHanmutuan, Les Chants Mystiques 
de Kanha et de Saraha, 1928; P. C. Baccut, Studies in the Tantras, 
1939. 

The Tantric Buddhist age in India occurred between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries. It was during this time that the most 
powerful and popular writers lived. During the eighth century, 
due mainly to the efforts of Padma Sambhava, Tantrism spread 
from India to Tibet where it took a firm foothold and soon 
dominated the religious life of the country. The school was trans- 
mitted to China by Subhakarasimha, Vajrabodhi, and Amogha- 
vajra during the eighth century, and from China it was introduced 
into Japan by K6b6 Daishi early in the ninth century. As the 
Shingon sect in Japan, it became very popular, and recent esti- 
mates indicated it has over ten thousand monasteries and approxi- 
mately nine million adherents. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the erotic tendencies popular in India and Tibet (the Sakti 
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branch or the Zémitsu after the Japanese) did not gain much 
following in China and Japan, where only the mystical dharanis 
and mudras (the Jummitsu or pure branch) were emphasized. 

One of the earliest modern Indian scholars to devote his atten- 
tion to this fascinating field of study was H. Sasrri, who before 
his death in 1931 contributed a series of notes on Tantrism. A 
resumé of his contributions may be found in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly 9 (1933) .856-360. A second Indian scholar was B. 
BHATTACHARYYA, who edited the two volumes of the Sadhanamala 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 26, 1925; No. 41, 1928), a basic 
text dealing with the various Tantric Buddhist gods and goddesses, 
together with the rituals connected with their worship. In the 
introduction to Volume 2, BHAaTTAcHARYYA presented a long disser- 
tation on Tantric Buddhism in which he discussed such topics as 
the origin and development of Vajrayana (as Tantric Buddhism 
is sometimes called), the leading tenets of the school, Tantric 
authors, and the Tantric pantheon. This introduction formed the 
basis of his pioneer book, An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, 
Oxford, 1932. Almost two decades were to pass before another 
Indian author was to write a book on the same subject. This is 
the book under review. In the meantime, among Western scholars 
probably the one who has written most extensively on the 
Vajrayana cult is H. von GuAsEenapp, whose book, Buddhistische 
Mysterien. Die geheimen Lehren und Riten des Diamant-Fahr- 
zeugs, appeared in 1940. This was translated into French by 
Jacques Marty in 1944. In addition to his book, Von GLASENAPP 
has also written the following articles, “'Tantrismus und Sakti- 
mus,” OZ 12 (1936) .120-33; “ Die Entstehung des Vajrayana,” 
ZDMG 90 (1936) .546-572. 

Dascupta has already presented some of the results of his 
research on Tantric Buddhism in a previous book, Obscure Re- 
ligious Cults as Background of Bengali Literature, 1946, in which 
he discusses one of the offshoots of the Vajrayana, the Sahajiya 
school. In the present book he has given us a systematic treatment 
of the subject in six chapters. Chapters One and Two are in the 
nature of preliminary discussions, in which the author points out 
the debt which the Vajrayana school owes to the Vijfianavadins. 
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Beginning with Chapter Three, we have the discussion on Tantric 
Buddhism itself. We find here accounts of the mantras, dharanis, 
mudras, and the conception of vajra, or the adamantine principle. 
The division into the three schools, Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana, 
and Sahajayadna, is touched upon. Chapter Four, which the 
reviewer considers to be the most important portion, is devoted 
to the theological position of the Tantric Buddhists, and here we 
find a lucid and very readable discussion on the methods by which 
leading Mahayana ideas were transformed in Tantric esoterism. 
Such basic Mahayana terms as sinyata and karunda, prajia and 
upaya, bodhicitta and nirvana, were all taken over by the Vajra- 
yanists and given meanings which were peculiar to the esoteric 
school. It is to the credit of Dascupta that he is so candid in his 
discussions, so that one sees clearly what such terms mean in the 
Tantric texts. We might point out here that this question of 
terminology is a good example of the pitfalls that beset a novice 
when he attempts to read a Tantric text. Such a text contains 
familiar terms which would be found in Mahayana texts, but how 
different are the meanings behind them! The Indians have a word 
for this practice; they call it sandhavacana or sandhabhdasa, “ sym- 
bolical language,” to signify “something different from what is 
expressed by the words.” (Baccut, Studies in the Tantras, 27) . 
The esoteric conception of bodhicitta, the union between sinyata 
and karuna, the meaning and significance of nirvana as maha- 
sukha, all these basic ideas of Tantric Buddhism are treated fully 
in this chapter. After his treatment of the theological position, 
the author then proceeds to take up in Chapter Five an analysis 
of the human body. This involves the theory of the cakras, of 
which there are four in Buddhism and seven in Hinduism. In 
Buddhism, these four cakras or cardinal regions of the human body 
are the lumbar plexus in the navel region, the cardiac plexus, the 
laryngeal plexus, and the cerebral plexus. An analysis of the 
nervous system then follows. Emphasis is laid on the body, 
because the Tantric Buddhists, as with other Tantric schools, 
believe that the body is the medium through which the ultimate 
truth is realized. After this discussion on the cakras and the 
nervous system, the author then directs his attention to the yogic 
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practices for attaining mahdsukha: the selection of a preceptor, 
the abhiseka or initiation, the production of bodhicitta, pranayama 
or breath-control, etc. Finally in Chapter Six there is a short 
statement of the arguments which the Tantric Buddhists put 
forth in defense of their yogic practices. 

Dascupra writes that he had to depend mainly on unpublished 
manuscripts for the bulk of his materials. He has worked over 
manuscripts found in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Central Library in Baroda, the Cambridge University Library, 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. His notes contain 
copious references and quotations from these unpublished as well 
as published manuscripts. In this respect Dasgupta has gone 
one step further than Von GuaseNnapp, who utilized mainly 
materials which had already been edited and published, prin- 
cipally in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

In his discussion of the relationships between Tantric Buddhism 
and the Hindu Tantras, Dascuprta differs from the views pre- 
sented by Sastri and BuarracuaryyA. Sastri thought that the 
emergence of the school was influenced by the Magi priests of 
people who lived around the Caspian Sea. After the destruction of 
their homes in the seventh century by the Moslems, these priests 
went to India and introduced the worship of their deities and 
consorts. Therefore Sastri concluded that the Buddhists did not 
derive their Tantras from the Brahmins, nor the Brahmins from 
the Buddhists, but that both derived them from the same source 
(Cf. Indian Historical Quarterly 9.356-58) . BHATTACHARYYA be- 
lieved that some sort of mantras, mudras, dharanis, and mandalas 
were taught by the Buddha himself to the lay brethren (Intro- 
duction to Buddhist Esoterism 19, 48), and that later certain 
factors within Buddhism itself gave rise to the origin of Tantric 
beliefs and practices. He therefore wrote, “ It is possible to declare, 
without fear of contradiction, that the Buddhists were the first to 
introduce the Tantras into their religion, and that the Hindus 
borrowed them from the Buddhists in later times ” (op. cit., 147) . 
Dascupta’s views on this point are very well stated on pages 2-3 
of his book: “It is not a fact that Buddhism, in the course of 
evolution in any of its aspects, developed within its arena the 
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composite practices known as Tantricism; on the other hand, 
Buddhism, in the later phases of Mahayana, seems to have 
adopted these practices, which were a growth of the soil and as 
such a common heritage of both the Hindus and the Buddhists. 
In short, Buddhism did not evolve them out of its own materials.” 
Dascupta also indicated his doubts that the Buddha made any 
provision for Tantric practices just to popularize the religion 
among the laity. 

The book is remarkably free of misprints; in my reading I have 
caught only one, on page 66, where Unari Wocr1Hara should be 
Unrai WoctHara. However the author’s attempt on page 110 
to see in the Taoist té (as power or activity), the Sakti, so to 
speak, of the ultimate tao, appears to be a far-fetched interpre- 
tation. 

Daseupta has called this book an “ Introduction.” It is to 
be hoped that having given us this introduction, he will now 
proceed to explore in more detail the vast store of Buddhist 
Tantric literature which he has mentioned in his book. We shal] 
be looking forward to further publications by him in the future. 


KENNETH CH‘EN 


L. SHerLEY-Price, Confucius and Christ. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. 248. 


In this book for the general reading public, the author, a 
chaplain in the Royal Navy, sets out to present as one of his aims, 
“a fair estimate of the value and relevance of (Confucius’) 
teachings ” (p. 12). He says that an important reason for making 
this estimate is that he feels there is a definite need for the 
“ establishment of mutual sympathy and co-operation between the 
Chinese and Western races,” and that “ a study of the philosophy 
of their principal teacher (i.e., Confucius) will be found to be 
an invaluable introduction, as well as an indispensable necessity 
towards the acquisition of a balanced and sympathetic viewpoint ” 
(p. 15). No one can quarrel with his reason for writing this 
book. The world is indeed in great need of a better understanding 
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of the underlying forces that have for so long molded the thoughts 
and actions of a quarter of the human race, in order to judge 
more adequately their present vicissitudes and future prospects. 
With this aim and these reasons in mind, the author has written 
a book that is on the whole favorably disposed toward the person- 
ality and teachings of the Chinese Sage. Thus he writes, “we 
shall almost certainly have come to have a real regard and admira- 
tion for the Sage, both for the integrity of his character, and for the 
intrinsic value of much of his teaching” (pp. 244-45). To those 
who revere Confucius as one of the greatest teachers of mankind, 
it is indeed a gratifying fact to note, at a time when the Sage 
himself is no longer honored in his homeland, two admirable books 
written in English about Confucius within the short space of two 
years. Both the author of the present book, and H. G. Creen in 
his Confucius, the Man and the Myth, 1949 (which was not 
mentioned in the short bibliography of the book under review), 
were friendly and sympathetic toward the Chinese teacher. 

While the author strives to be fair and sympathetic in his 
discussion of Confucius, it is still obvious that his estimate and 
judgment are influenced by his position and attitude as a Christian 
chaplain. This is perhaps inevitable, for it is not likely that a 
minister of the Gospel will say that another teaching is superior 
to that of Christ. The author makes it clear that the chief weak- 
ness of Confucius was that he was too much a humanist, that his 
emphasis was centered too much on man and not enough on God, 
His nature, and His relationship with man. Thus in his estimate 
of the teachings of the two masters, Confucius invariably suffers 
in comparison. Confucius “ fails to grasp the fact that in man’s 
frame dwells an immortal spirit; that man is a ‘ son of God’; that 
he therefore has need of a real spiritual relationship with his 
Father and Maker” (pp. 243-44). The Confucian chiin-tzi is 
inferior to the Christian saint (p. 128), while the doctrine of the 
mean is defective because “ it allows for no need of divine grace 
and help” (p. 176). One may legitimately ask how Confucius 
could be criticized for failing to subscribe to an idea concerning 
the relationship of God and man enunciated five centuries later 


by Christ. 
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The reviewer must confess that he does not see much point 
in such judgments of superiority and inferiority between two 
teachers of mankind. Confucius and Christ emerged at different 
times and at different places. Each was the product of a civili- 
zation that had already undergone centuries of development. 
Each teacher had a message that was a response to the needs and 
conditions of his time and place. It was no fault of Confucius 
that he did not speculate very much on the nature of God, or on 
the relationship and dependence of man upon God, or the problem 
of immortality. The whole development of Chinese society and 
religious thinking did not lead to such speculations. A study that 
dissociates the teachings of religious teachers from their social 
and intellectual milieu and which says that one is superior to the 
other, without due consideration of the influences that each 
exerted on his own race and on others, does not appear to be a 
fruitful way of evaluating different systems of religious thought. 

While we may not agree entirely with the author’s conclusions, 
and with his estimate of Confucius, still we must say that he has 
given for the layrzan a good general survey of the principal 
teachings of the Chinese Sage. There are thirteen chapters in the 
book, dealing with such topics as the concept of God, ancestral 
worship, filial piety, family, chiin-tzi, virtue, doctrine of the mean, 
music, right behavior, and rectification of names. The Doctrine 
of the Mean, Analects, and Mencius are the principal works drawn 
upon by the authez. There are a few minor errors scattered 
throughout the book, as for example, on page 217, where wu-lun 
instead of cheng-ming is said to be “ rectification of names,” and 
on page 151, where the author translates #127402 as “ When 
you know a thing, hold to it.” On the whole, however, he has 
given us a readable, stimulating book, one which deserves to be 


widely read. 
KENNETH CH‘EN 
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Liv Yih-ling and Shahid Sunrawarpy, Poems of Lee Hou-chu, 
rendered into English from the Chinese, with Chinese text. 
Calcutta: Orient Longmans Ltd., 1948. Pp. xv +79. 


Alfred Horrmann, Die Lieder des Li Yii 937-978, Herrschers der 
stidlichen T‘ang-Dynastie. Als Einfiihrung in die Kunst der 
chinesischen Lieddichtung aus dem Urtext vollstandig iiber- 
tragen und erlautert. Koln: Greven Verlag, 1950. Pp. xii+ 
Q74. 


, Frithlingsbliiten und Herbstmond, ein Holzschnittband mit 
Liedern aus der Sung-Zeit 960-1279. Aus dem Chinesischen 
tragen und erlautert. Koln: Greven Verlag, 1950. Pp. xii+ 
112. 


These three books are evidence of an increasing interest— 
among translators at least—in the Chinese verse form known as 
tz‘%. In 1919 Arthur Watey could dismiss this whole segment of 
Chinese poetry with the statement: + “ The content of the ‘ tz‘u’ 
is generally wholly conventional. Very few have been translated; 
and it is obvious that they are unsuitable for translation, since 
their whole merit lies in metrical dexterity.” On the basis of the 
few translations of tz‘ published before 1950,? it is doubtful that 
Mr. Watey would care to revise his generalization, though it needs 
modification on other counts. A closer firsthand acquaintance with 
tz‘% in 1919 would have persuaded him that while “ generally 
wholly conventional,” the merit of these songs is more in the 
exploitation of a conventional vocabulary to produce extraordi- 
narily rich and complex overtones than in a metric admittedly 
dexterous. The trouble with tz‘% in translation is that which 
underlies all translations of poetry, but here aggravated to a 
degree: connotations are verbal, but do not translate with the 
word. Jz‘, more than any other Chinese poetry, is allusive, 
indefinite: it demands the active participation of the reader to 
make the poem. The foreign reader of tz‘t% in translation, with 


1170 Chinese Poems, 31. 
? The list given in my T'opics in Chinese Literature is to be supplemented (for Li 


Yii) by the titles given in HorrmMann, 253-54. 
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the best will in the world, cannot directly collaborate with a poet 
who uses a symbolism to which he has no key and whose hints he 
cannot follow because they are expressed in a foreign tongue and 
are appropriate to an unknown cultural situation. 

The authors of the three books under review have responded 
variously to the challenge of making the tz‘% of Li Yii and of a 
few Sung dynasty poets available to the Western reader. The 
earlier translation is the product of collaboration between a 
Chinese and an Indian, of whom the former must be held account- 
able for their understanding of the text, while the latter gets the 
credit for writing an English for the most part idiomatic. There 
is happily no attempt to employ rhyme, or indeed any regular 
meter in the translation; the resulting verses are consequently 
entirely dependent for their effect on the skill with which the 
content, overt and latent, is transcribed into English. On the 
whole I am obliged to report that the degree of success is slight. 
An example * will illustrate the nature of their failure: 


BAR At MiB HK BETA OKK KRM. 
meres «PRIEGL BURRS ALOE RAB. 


The morning moon sets; 

Last night’s smoke is blown away. 

Speechless I recline on the pillow. 

Returning from my dreams I hanker after the 
scented grass. 

In the far sky, the cry of swans is thin. 

The singing orioles scatter; 

The fading flowers fall; 

Lonely are the painted hall and the deep courtyard. 

Do not sweep away the red petals; 

Let them await the feet of the returning dancers. 


The actual mistranslations in this poem are few: yen /H is here 
“mist,” not “ smoke ” (there is a variant yiin 3 “ clouds”) ; yen 


bed 


KE is a wild goose rather than a swan; hsi # is “seldom,” not 
“thin ”; Iwan lis not simply “ to fall” (of blossoms) , it is rather 
the fallen blossoms wind-blown into, heaps. The words 3 “ fre- 
quently ” and t&f “let them be ” are too significant to be left 


*P.11: “Hsi ch‘ian (sic) ying” SER. 
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altogether untranslated. But where the translation wholly fails 
is in communicating to the reader any real understanding of the 
Chinese poem. He must surely ask, What is it about? What is 
the “ scented grass ” so longed for? What is the significance of the 
“ swans,” of the orioles? What is a “ deep” courtyard? And why 
is the hall painted? And who and where are the dancers whose 
return is expected? Without some sort of answers to these ques- 
tions it is too much to expect anyone to take this seriously as 
poetry. That is not to say that the answers are necessarily simple 
and unambiguous; merely that they cannot be arrived at by an 
untrained reader. On the other hand, even for the reader of 
Chinese there is no short cut to understanding: the dictionaries 
are seldom any help, and commentators for the most part have 
left tz‘ strictly alone. It is only from reading many tz‘ (and 
shih) that one may infer what the connotations of its vocabulary 
are; not too startling a conclusion perhaps, since that is the way 
we learn to read English poetry. 

For a moment let us leave this poem for an example of a failure 
of a different kind, where the translators’ own understanding is 


at fault: * 
BRRAKGKA BERRA WHAEEC AKHRFE 
BREAD MARAS BRKRH MARR. 


In fairy land the heavenly girl is locked in a chamber, 
Silent she sleeps in the painted hall at noon. 
As she throws away her pillows, her hair flashes 
like green clouds. 
Her embroidered clothes breathe a strange perfume. 


She comes stealthily; the pearl-lock stirs; 

She surprises my silver-screen dreams and smiles 
to me fully. 

We look at each other with boundless love. 


The “ sense ” of the pvem is clear: a clandestine meeting of lovers, 
and so it is in the original. One may wonder at the “ pearl-lock ” 
and the “ silver-screen dreams,” and be mildly disturbed to be 
reminded that sleep is silent, but it all makes sense of a sort. How- 


‘P. 35: “P‘u sah man ” $e BR. 
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ever, the Chinese makes better sense. I suggest the following 
version: 


A fairy maid shut up in fairyland 

A noon nap in the painted hall; no voice is heard. 

The sheen of her black hair spread out on the pillow, 
A strange perfume from her embroidered clothes. 

I approach her softly, but the touch of my pearl chain 
Rouses her from her dream of love. 

Slowly her face fills with smiles 5 

As she looks at me with boundless desire. 


“Fairyland ”: P‘eng-lai #3, the isle of the immortals. The “ fairy maid” 
is literally “ T‘ien-t‘ai woman,” KG from the name of a mountain 
traditionally inhabited by fairies. 

“A noon nap” is a luxury with voluptuous overtones, for which a “ painted 
hall” is the appropriate setting. “ No voice is heard” probably means 
no more than that she is alone. 

“ Black hair,” lit., “ kingfisher cloud.” Cloud is a stock epithet of hair. Possibly 
ornaments of kingfisher feathers are to be understood here, but hair is 
often described as “ green,” ® referring to the gloss in certain lights, not 
the color of the hair itself. 

“Spread out,” $f lit., “ thrown.” 

“T approach her ”: the subject is not specified. The “ pearl chain ” (or lock) 
Ff Fis defined by Tar Ching-su as an ornament on a garment or curtain, 
but with no supporting reference. Horrmann (p. 36) translates “der 
Schmuck des Perlenvorhangs,” presumably taking Tat’s second suggestion, 
but his note “ $¥ ist der Schmuck an Tiiren etc., vor allem dekorative 
Beschlage aus Metall an Palasttoren usw.” is not very helpful. The present 
context does not rule out either interpretation; it may be the sound of 
the opening door (or the tinkling of ornaments on the hanging curtain 
which serves as a door) that awakens her, or it may be the inadvertent 
touch of a girdle ornament. 

“Dream of love,” $3} 45 lit., “a silver-screen dream.” The reference is to 
the ubiquitous bed screen.” A variant reading “ mandarin ducks ” is even 
less ambiguous. 


I have dealt with the Poems of Lee Hou Chu at some length 


® Wie 1 SE Fi Fe : cf. the similar line in the ninth “Huan hsi sha ”$EYRVP of Cuana 
Mi Hew: (B/E) HEARS AB (*Hua chien chi 5.6a), which justifies reading 1% 
here as “ slowly.” 

°Cf. Wer Chuang’s HE tz‘, “ Kuei kuo yao” (No. 3): RE FE EHS LBL “ She 
awakens [to find] her black hair tangled by the wind.” (*Hua chien chi 32a). For 
RE cf. *Fén-lei pu-chu Li Tai-po shih 5.8b. 

"HorrMann’s note (p. 36) “Silber ist die Farbe der Einsamkeit, Freudlosigkeit und 
Kilte” is inappropriate in this place. Such screens are always “ silver” or “ painted” 
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because it illustrates so well the pitfalls that beset the way of the 
would-be translator of tz‘% and so throws into relief the great 
achievement of Alfred HorrmAnNn. HorrMann is no dilettante; he 
has spent many years studying tz‘i and is probably unique among 
Western students of Chinese poetry in having some knowledge of 
Chinese music—certainly a prerequisite for a real understanding 
of the development of song forms such as tz‘i% and ch‘ti. In Die 
Lieder des Li Yii he has employed a translation technique that 
should open up a new era in the translation of Chinese poetry. 
Unlike earlier translators,’ who have had to choose between literal 
rendering and loose paraphrase, leaving the reader to guess 
whether the imagery is Chinese or the translator’s and seldom 
venturing to explain what it means to a Chinese reader, HorrMANN 
has given both the literal and the paraphrase and has supplied 
an elaborate commentary. Here is a translation that tells how 
to read a Chinese poem and answers the questions which must 
occur to any careful reader. If we refer to HorFMANN the questions 
raised about the first poem I quoted from Liu and SunRAwarpy, 
we get specific and, so far as I can judge, accurate answers. The 
“ scented grass? ” HorrMANN says (pp. 41-2): 
39H ,,duftende Fluren“. In der Tz‘u-Dichtung hat dieses Binom, das 
in den Elegien von Ch‘u auf die hervorragende Tugend eines Mannes 
angewandt wird, sein moralisches Mantelchen abgelegt und sich zu einem 
sehr wichtigen assoziationsreichen Ausdruck der unendlichen Sehnsucht 
nach dem geliebten Menschen entwickelt, der folgende Gedankengiinge 
in sich schliesst: Wenn im Friihjahr die Natur sich mit neuem Griin 
schmiickt, wird der Gedanke an den fernen geliebten Menschen (der 
Ausdruck wird meistens mit Bezug auf Frauen verwendet, doch kommt 
er, wie in unserem Gedicht, auch auf Manner bezogen vor) besonders stark. 
So weit die unendlichen, griinen und duftenden Friihlingsfluren reichen 
—weiter, viel weiter als das Blickfeld vom Gemach aus reicht—so unend- 
lich weit schweifen auch die sehnsiichtigen Gedanken zu dem Geliebten, 
Gatten, Bruder oder Kind, mit dem Ziele, die schénsten Tage des Lebens 
und des Jahres nicht in trauriger Einsamkeit und Verlassenheit zu ver- 
bringen, sondern in liebender Gemeinschaft die Bliiten und das neue Griin 


zu geniessen. 484 ,,friihlingsduftende Fluren“ schliesst also Trennung— 
Sehnsucht—Weite—Friihlingsglanz und Bangen um die Fliichtigkeit der 


®I mean translators into Western languages. The Japanese have long employed the 
technique, and it is no discredit to HorrMann to suggest that he has borrowed it from 
them. 
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schénen Dinge in sich. Ausdriicke wie $7443 ,,Traum von friihlingsduf- 
tenden Fluren“ oder IES Traum von fallenden Bliiten“, beides 
Umschreibungen fiir den Traum zu dem geliebten Menschen in der Ferne, 
sind ausgesprochene Wendungen der T2‘u-Dichtung, die auch in ihren 
ganzen Assoziationen typisch fiir diese Lieder sind. In der Shih #¥ 
-Dichtung wird in ahnlicher, doch entsprechend sachlicher und farbloser 
Weise zum Ausdruck der Assoziationsreihe ,,Sehnsucht—Trennung— 
Weite“ meist das Binom FY ,,Himmels-Grenzen“ verwendet. 


An amateur ornithologist, HorrMANN can be expected to have 
something to say about the oriole (p. 42): 


Der Pirol (Oriolus chinensis diffusus, der Chinesische Pirol oder Schwarz- 
nackenpirol) zihlt zu den spitesten Zugvégeln aus dem Siiden und mit 
seiner Erwihnung verbindet sich stets der Gedanke an den Hochfriihling, 
an die Zeit, wo der Frihlingsglanz nur Neige geht. Der Pirol ist es auch, 
der durch sein anhaltendes, oft lastiges Rufen Liebende aus den Friihling- 
strdumen weckt (so in unserem Gedicht und vor allem in dem bekannten 
Gedicht des T‘ang-Dichters Chin Ch‘ang-hsii in den $00 T‘ang-Gedichten, 
Bynner und Kiang, Jade Mountain, S. 20) und sie so an der einzig 
moglichen Vereinigung mit dem (oder der) Geliebten hindert. 

Vers 1 (der 1. Strophe) und Vers 6 (Vers 1 der 2. Strophe) stehen iiber 
den dusseren Parallelismus hinaus in gedanklichem Zusammenhang. [# 
JAiWi@# ..Morgendlicher Mond und Oriolenruf“ sind zu einem festste- 
henden Begriff geworden fiir langdurchwachte, einsame und sehnsuchtsvolle 
(Hoch-) Friihlingsnéchte und haben unter diesem Thema auch in der 
Malerei ihren Niederschlag gefunden. 


In his paraphrase we begin to see something of the density of 
the original poem of only forty-seven words (pp. 43-4) : 


Wahrend der Liebende in sehnsiichtigen Gedanken an die Geliebte die 
lange Nacht wachgelegen hat, ist am morgengrauen Himmel der Mond 
bereits untergegangen und die nachtlichen Wolken verziehen sich allmahlich. 
Einsam und stumm wilzt er sich voll Unruhe auf seinem Lager. Aus 
kurzem Traum haben Oriolen-Rufe ihn aufgescheucht,—aus einem Traum, 
der ihn iiber weite Friihlingsfluren zur Geliebten fiihrte, und nun im 
Wachen wandern seine sehnsiichtigen Gedanken unablassig weiter zu ihr 
hin, zu ihr, die in solcher Ferne weilt, dass selbst die den unermesslichen 
Himmelsraum iiberquerenden Wildgianse kaum eine (d. i. keine) Nachricht 
von ihr iiberbringen. Der Friihling geht zur Neige, die Oriolen sind ver- 
schwunden, und was an Bliiten verblieben ist, wirbelt wild und welk im 
Frihlingswind. Wie traurig, dass diese schénste Zeit des Jahres, die ebenso 
zu gemeinsamem Genusse herausfordert wie die farbenfrohen Hallen und 
Gemiacher meines Hofes, verstreicht, waihrend ich (der Liebende) in der 
tiefen Zuriickgezogenheit einsam und verlassen auf die Riickkehr der 
Geliebten warte. Fegt nicht der Bliitenblitter rote Pracht hinweg, lasst 


14 
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sie; ich hege noch den Friihlingswunsch, dass die Geliebte, schén und 
glinzend wie die Tanzerin des lebensfreudigen Herrschers Ch‘en Hou-chu, 
noch in diesen letzten Tagen der Méglichkeit gemeinsamen Friihlings- 
genusses zuriickkehrt und mit den im Friihlingswinde wild wirbelnden 
roten Bliitenblattern um die Wette tanzt! 


Liv and Sunrawarpy translate what they take to be thirty-nine 
of the forty-five poems attributed to Li Yii, omitting four as 
spurious and two as defective. Actually the “ Ying t‘ien ch‘ang ” 
on page 33 is attributed in all the editions at my disposal to Li 
Ching, L1 Yii’s father. The sequence of poems which they have 
chosen seems quite arbitrary, conforming neither to the traditional 
haphazard arrangement nor to the most elementary requirements 
of chronology. 

HorrMann on the other hand has translated the whole corpus 
of Li Yii poems, following the approximate chronological order 
established in Tar Ching-su’s convenient text.® The division into 
three periods found there and adopted by HorrMann strikes me as 
over-refined; there is a marked difference between the songs Li 
Yii wrote before and after his exile, but with so small a body of 
works a further subdivision of what altogether amounts to only 
thirty poems is bound to be arbitrary. When it comes to the 
question of how many of these poems are the work of Li Yii, 
HorFrMaNN is properly cautious (cf. Textausgaben und Textiiber- 
lieferung, p. 232, where he agrees that Nos. 3 and 15 belong stylisti- 
cally to the Hua-chien school and seems to accept their attribution 
to Wen T“ing-yiin) , but in his translations he tends to treat them 
all (except No. 15) as written in the person of a young ruler, sc. 
Li Yii. In many poems I find this personalizing somewhat forced; 
part of their charm is in the vagueness of the persons hinted at, 
where their only significant role is that of lovers.° Such an objec- 


° Tar Ching-su, ed., Li Hou-chu tzi Wit He, EB = wl, 12 + 50 pp., Shanghai: 
The Commercial Press, 1927 (Hsiieh-shéng kuo-hsiieh ts‘ung-shu). This edition 
contains, in addition to a short biography of Li Yii, an appreciation of his tz‘i, 
a note on editions, a certain amount of commentary and considerable textual apparatus. 
The most elaborate edition is that of T‘ana Kuei-chang, Nan-T“ang érh-chu tz‘i hui 
chien Fy $252, Sf — =E ia) gt SE , Nanking: Cheng-chung Shu-chii, 1936. HorrMann 
has made use of both of them. 

*°Tn particular I find HorrMAnn’s reading of No. 18 (pp. 78-83) forced and uncon- 
vincing. Surely it is better to take the whole as referring to a beautiful and lonely 
woman; Hf Wit can scarcely be applied to a man. 
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tion of course does not apply to those great lyrics of Li Yii’s later 
period, where he is writing out of the depths of his own bitter 
personal feeling, and not in the conventional figure of the lonely 
concubine. 

HorrMann’s book is more than a complete translation of the 
poems of Li Yii; as announced in the subtitle, it also serves as an 
introduction to the art of Chinese song-poetry, that is, t2‘%. He 
discusses the prosody of the tz‘u% in general terms and then takes 
up each of the twenty-eight tunes used by Li Yii and explains its 
form and derivation. Especially valuable is a glossary (pp. 237- 
251) of terms and concepts occurring frequently in tz‘i% poetry. 
This serves as a convenient table of reference to the imagery and 
clichés which were the common property of tz‘% writers and which 
they expected their readers to recognize. Finally the complete 
Chinese text of Li Yii’s tz‘i is printed at the end. The student 
of this branch of Chinese poetry could not ask for a better text- 
book than the one which HorrMann has provided. 

Frithlingsbliiten und Herbstmond is aimed at a wider audience. 
Its attractive format and clearly reproduced woodcuts illustrating 
the poems make this little volume almost irresistable to the collec- 
tor of the exotic. (In this connection it should be noted that Die 
Lieder des Li Yii also does credit to the publisher’s taste and skill.) 
Here are translations of twenty tz‘ by twelve Sung dynasty poets, 
of whom Cu‘In Kuan #8 is represented by six selections; Su 
Shih, Ou-yane Hsiu, and Wane An-shih each by two; the re- 
maining authors by one each. Obviously a representative anthology 
of Sung tz‘% is impossible within such limits, and HorrmMann has 
shown good judgment in choosing those which go into German with 
a minimum of exegesis and paraphrase. His translations here are 
smooth, readable, and reasonably accurate. It is possible to take 
exception to the rendering of individual lines: “ Des Seidenvor- 
hangs goldgestickte Liebesenten sind benetzt mit Tranen ” (p. 22) 
gives a rather improbable scope to the unhappy lady’s capacity for 
scattering her tears. MEVRIAGAISTE SR says only “ Inside the gauze 
curtains her tears wet the embroidered coverlet meant for two.” 
In the same poem Miiki##7ENT means “The rain stops and the 
lamp goes out,” not “ Regen verdunkelt fast der Lampe schein.” 
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The burnt-out lamp (or candle) is a stock furnishing of tz‘. But 
such lapses are of minor importance, and HorrMaNN has succeeded 
admirably in reproducing the tone and feeling of tz‘ poetry. His 
notes in this volume too are of great value. 

One final word on the technique of translating Chinese poetry: 
my enthusiasm for Horrmann’s method is unqualified, but I think 
it might be further refined. In making his literal version in the 
Li Yii volume he has consciously been influenced by the practice 
of that most indefatigable translator, E. von Zacu, who was 
writing always with the student of Chinese poetry in mind. What 
he did was to provide a crib that would help anyone who wanted 
to read and understand the Chinese text. To serve that purpose 
his translations were made intentionally verbose and prosaic; allu- 
sions were expanded in the body of a given translation, which 
sometimes was as much a translation of a commentary as of a 
text. Von Zacu rendered an inestimable service to sinology in 
translating the whole of Tu Fu, Li Po, and Han Yii, along with 
most of the Wén hsiian and many single poems of other less 
well-known poets, but his translations are not for the general 
reader. For the wider audience which HorrmMann’s translations 
deserve it is better, I believe, to provide a less deliberately prosy 
literal version than that given in the Li Yii book, something more 
like the renderings in Friihlingsbliiten und Herbstmond. It must 
be accompanied with all the exegesis and interpretation which 
HorrManNn provides in the former, but it should be such that the 
reader, having read that exegesis, can go back and reread the trans- 
lation and feel that he is reading a poem. He is now in a position 
to read with the information in mind which a trained Chinese 
reader would bring to his reading of the poem, so he no longer 
needs the verbiage on which an isolated translation depends for 
intelligibility. Here is a matter obviously calling for the exercise 
of judgment, as well as a skill in writing verse to which few sinolo- 
gists can lay claim (I can think of only Arthur WAtgy in English). 
It might even be desirable to provide two translations, one pain- 
fully “literal,” a word-for-word rendering, which could be the 
basis for the commentary; then an attempt at a poetical version, 
as literal as possible without violating the genius of the language; 
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and finally an extended paraphrase which would bring out the 
overtones of the original which had disappeared. Some such device 
is, I suggest, the only way in which Chinese poetry can be made 
available to the person interested in the poetry but ignorant of 


the language. 
J.R.H. 


Harold E. SHapick and Hsin-min Wu, Structural Analysis of 
Literary Chinese. Preliminary Edition. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1950. 


Le but que les AA. ont voulu atteindre par le présent volume est 
de donner les formules des diverses constructions des phrases 
chinoises littéraires, afin de fixer et d’expliquer l’ordre des mots 
et de proposer la traduction que cet ordre impose. L’idée est 
excellente en soi: |’étudiant a besoin d’un manuel qui lui fasse 
connaitre les diverses propriétés des phrases qu’il rencontre dans 
les textes, afin d’avoir des idées claires et exactes sur la fonction 
grammaticale, que chaque mot remplit dans la phrase. C’est 
comme une étude préliminaire de chaque rouage d’une machine, 
pour en comprendre la marche. 

Les AA. appellent leur ouvrage une “ preliminary edition ” et 
dans la préface ils expriment l’espoir de préparer une édition 
définitive dans deux ou trois ans. Ils ajoutent: “ criticisms and 
suggestions for its improvement are sincerely invited”. C’est 
cette invitation, qui m’incite 4 exposer aux AA. dans les pages 
qui suivent, quelques points fondamentaux, sur lesquels nous ne 
sommes pas entiérement d’accord. 

Il est regrettable que les AA. n’aient pas jugé nécessaire d’indi- 
quer la provenance de chaque texte; c’est un point d’une impor- 
tance capitale; la source méme du texte lui donne la marque 
d’authenticité et le degré d’autorité, qui sont les conditions prélimi- 
naires dans le jugement qu’on portera sur l’exemple cité. Cette 
indication seule situe déja le texte dans l’histoire du développe- 
ment de la langue littéraire, car celle-ci a subi des développements, 
et ce qui peut étre vrai pour telle époque ne l’est pas toujours 
pour une époque précédente. Les citations exactes sont donc 
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essentielles, et il n’est pas recommendable de se contenter d’une 
citation vague, p. ex. Meng-tse, Tso-tchouan: les recherches que 
doit faire tout jeune sinologue, seront trés facilitées, si on ajoute 
les chiffres des chapitres et des subdivisions. 

Les AA. avouent (p. v) que “some sentences have been 
improvised for the present purpose.” Ceci constitue une grave 
erreur de méthode; si encore les AA. avaient indiqué quels textes 
ont été “ improvisés ” par eux-mémes! Maintenant le doute plane 
sur tout exemple, qui aux yeux du lecteur a |’air d’étre une con- 
struction bizarre, et le désir de |’étudiant d’avoir devant soi des 
textes authentiquement classiques et revétus de cette autorité 
irrécusable, n’est que trop justifié. D’ailleurs en cette matieére, il 
est dangereux d’improviser et de se fier & son intuition. Mieux 
vaut apporter des faits positifs. Car les AA. ne se doutent peut- 
étre pas du degré d’incrédulité qui prévaut encore ¢a et la. 
D’ailleurs on a toujours le droit de demander les preuves. 

La terminologie employée par les AA. appelle des réserves: 
comme ce livre est destiné en tout premier lieu aux étudiants, il 
est d’une extréme importance d’employer une terminologie qui 
serve 4 porter de la clarté et de la logique dans l’exposé des ca- 
ractéristiques d’une langue. Ainsi l’emploi du terme anglais “ quali- 
fier ” n’est pas heureux, parce qu’il désigne dans ce livre aussi bien 
des mots qui se trouvent aprés le qualifié, que des mots qui se 
trouvent avant le qualifié; dés lors ce “ qualifier” désigne tout, 
et spécifiquement rien: le mot n’a plus de sens. P. ex. 

1) le “ qualifier ” désigne un adverbe en téte de la proposition 
(p. 4) ; 

2) il désigne le substantif-prédicat,—un qualifiant se trouvant 
apres le qualifié, p. 9 a, § 10 B, a. 

3) il désigne l’adjectif employé comme prédicat verbal, donc 
placé apres le substantif, p. 8, § 9. 

4) il désigne l’adjectif placé avant le substantif, p. 50, § 97. 

5) il désigne l’adverbe devant le verbe, etc., p. 13. 

6) il désigne le terme exposé, en téte de la proposition, p. 23, 
§ 53 (ks est “ qualifier ”) . 


Il est bien préférable de réserver le terme “ qualifiant ”,— 
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d’autres préferent le terme “ déterminant ”—pour tout mot qui 
en chinois précéde le qualifié, et la logique nous fait voir que 
vraiment seuls les termes antécédents sont au sens propre du mot 
des qualifiants pour le terme suivant, le qualifié. 

Il est fait un usage abusif du mot “ substantivating ” ou “ sub- 
stantivated”’. Des notions si franchement différentes comme la 
substantivation et la qualification sont entremélées dans un désor- 
dre inextricable. Y a-t-il cependant moyen de confondre le réle 
d’un mot pourvu du suffixe Z tché, qui le rend toujours dépendant 
d’un autre terme,—car il ne peut pas ne pas étre suivi d’un terme 
qualifié—, et le rdle d’un mot pourvu du suffixe #% tchd, qui est 
toujours indépendant d’un autre terme? C’est si évident, que la 
langue littéraire ne possede pas un mot pour traduire “le mien, 
le tien ” etc., parce que ces mots contiennent une notion de quali- 
fication et aussi celle de substantivation; or, la présence simultanée 
des suffixes 2% de qualification et de substantivation se rappor- 
tant au méme terme est une impossibilité. La langue parlée qui 
exprime la qualification et la substantivation par le méme suffixe 
3 ti, peut former le mot 4849 wo0-ti: le mien, {FM ni-ti: le tien, 
etc. sans qu'il soit nécessaire de faire suivre un substantif; un 
substantif suivant imposera a ces mots le sens de “ mon ”, “ ton ”, 
etc. Mais en langue littéraire #2 wo0-tché exige toujours la 
présence d’un terme-substantif sur lequel il s’appuie et qu’il 
qualifie (la forme wo-tché, qui peut étre aussi le sujet d’une propo- 
sition subordonnée, qualifie alors le verbe suivant). D’autre part 
# tché ne peut pas substantiver le terme qualifiant wo-tché. Dans 
une formule w0-tché tché il faudrait interpréter wo comme un 
verbe et tché comme un complément direct. En outre, wo appar- 
tenant au genre substantif ne doit et ne peut pas étre substantivé 
par tchd. Cette forme wo tché ne pourrait étre que l’abréviation de 
Sad 2S , p. ex. dans une citation. 

Puisque le propre de tché n’est pas de substantiver, mais de 
servir de joint entre le qualifiant et le qualifié, et que d’autre part 
tché seul forme des substantifs de tout ce qui le précéde (adjectif, 
verbe, verbe et complément, etc.) méritant ainsi seul le nom de 
substantivateur, il est done fonciérement inexact de parler d’un 
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“ substantivating Z ” (p. 11, § 13 et passim) (1), tout comme 
il est inexact d’appeler les propositions subordonnées des “ sub- 
stantivated clauses ”; dans leur forme ancienne et complete elles 
ont un sujet pourvu du suffixe tché et se terminent par la finale 
yé. Ces propositions sont essentiellement dépendantes d’une propo- 
sition principale et n’ont rien qui puisse les faire passer pour une 
valeur indépendante, se suffisant 4 elle-méme. 

L’étudiant qui se trouve en face d’une langue, dont la structure 
différe tellement de celle de nos langues, a tout intérét 4 bien 
comprendre d’abord des phrases trés simples, soumises & une seule 
régle de construction: substantif+adjectif (prédicat verbal) en 
regard de “ adjectif + substantif”, puis substantif + verbe + com- 
plément, etc. Mais dans Part Two, Sentence Patterns (p. 6), le 
Pattern I qui montre l’assemblage d’un sujet et d’un prédicat, 
contient déja tant de constructions diverses, qu’il ne peut pas étre 
facile pour l’étudiant de se retrouver dans ce dédale de notions 
variées, surtout aprés les trés succinctes explications, parfois 
inexactes, données dans les pages précédentes. Considérons le 
sujet des six textes du § 5 (p. 6): 

1 et 2 ont comme sujet un substantif avec suffix tchd. On ne dit 
pas que cette forme est l’abréviation de Pfs8 X4% : ce qu’on appelle 
X. 

3 a comme sujet un verbe employé impersonnellement, avec 
les particules yé tchd. On ne dit pas que la formule complete est 
rae FELAS: ce dont (Ff) on dit “c’est (44) ensevelir”.... 

4 a comme sujet un pronom démonstratif. 

5 a comme sujet un substantif sans suffixe. I] conviendrait de 
placer ce texte en téte, puisqu’il est le moins compliqué. 

6 a comme sujet une proposition-sujet, avec suffixe tché aprés 
le sujet, mais la finale yé est tombée. 


On voit que les six premiers textes contiennent déja diverses 
régles de construction concernant le sujet. Il y en a d’autres qui 
concernent le prédicat: les trois premiers textes contiennent un 
prédicat-substantif, et le quatriéme un pronom interrogatif, ce 


(1) Pourtant les AA. avaient bien commencé en définissant tché “sign of qualifi- 
cation ” et $F “sign of substantivation ”, p. 1. 
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qui ne présente pas de difficultés (encore faut-il expliquer que 
notre question “ qu’est-ce que ceci? ” est traduit par une trans- 
position du sujet et du prédicat, puisque les Chinois écrivent: ceci 
est quoi?) , mais le cinquiéme et sixizme texte ont un prédicat qui 
consiste en une proposition relative avec relation-complément. 
Voila l’étudiant lancé dans le probléme des propositions relatives 
qui demande bien des explications: qu’est-ce que tché? Qu’est-ce 
que tché? Qu’est-ce que ff soud? 

En mettant la copule anglaise entre parenthéses dans la traduc- 
tion des six textes, on dirait que les AA. ne se rendent pas compte 
du réle de yé: ce que nous exprimons par une vraie copule dans 
nos langues, le chinois littéraire l’exprime par une finale, lorsque 
le prédicat est constitué par un substantif. I] est donc fautif de 
placer la copule anglaise entre parenthéses; la finale yé “ vaut ” 
notre copule, sans “étre”’ notre copule; notre copule a tout le 
comportement d’un verbe, mais yé n’est pas un verbe. 

Il serait plus rationnel d’exposer d’abord les différentes formes 
sous lesquelles un sujet de la proposition peut se présenter: 


1. Substantif (ou pronom personel, pronom démonstratif) sans 
suffixe devant le verbe. 


2. Substantif avec suffixe tché, abréviation de la formule J aH 

8. Substantif avec suffixe tché, sujet d’une subordonnée. 

4. Substantif avec finale yé, qui met l’emphase sur le sujet: 
cest (yé) X qui.... 

5. Substantif avec ajoute de yé tché, abréviation de la formule 
Aria X WAS : ce dont on dit: c’est X.... 


Tout ceci semble bien indiquer qu’il serait préférable, pour 
Putilité de l’étudiant, de mettre Part Three avant Part Two, parce 
que la plupart des notions élémentaires qu’on doit d’abord con- 
naitre sont exposées dans Part Three. 

Ensuite il faudra présenter assez tot l’explication du réle de ye, 
dont voici le résumé: 

1. Yé est une finale prédicative, qui indique le prédicat con- 
stitué par un terme substantif. 

2. Ce prédicat-substantif explique ce qu’est le sujet; de méme 
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si une proposition donne l’explication d’une proposition précédente, 
elle se terminera par la finale yé; p. ex. il a bien réussi ce tableau, 
c‘est qwil a du talent. Cette explication se transforme aisément 
en proposition causale: c’est parce qu'il a du talent. 

3. Yé ajouté 4 l’un ou I’autre mot de la proposition lui donne 
de l’emphase: c’est le soldat qui . . . Mais il ne s’ajoute pas au 
complément direct, a qui l’emphase impose une autre construction, 
comme nous dirons plus loin. 

4. Yé termine les propositions subordonnées non-différenciées, 
dont la forme tché ... yé s’adapte aux subordonnées de temps, de 
condition, de cause, de concession, aux subordonnées-sujet, subor- 
données-complément et subordonnées-prédicat. 

5. Yé donne de l’emphase 4 un mot de la proposition, mais peut 
tout aussi bien accentuer une proposition entiére et prend alors la 
signification d’une intensification. Voir Gr. III, pp. 291-321. (2). 

P.8, la traduction aussi littérale que possible de la phrase 
chinoise constituera une aide efficace pour |’étudiant, pourvu qu’elle 
soit exacte. Ainsi la phrase I-41) .7K44 4 est mal traduite, parce 
que la traduction ne tient pas compte de yé. Supposant que le 
texte soit littéraire (il ne se trouve cependant pas dans les classi- 
ques) , il faut traduire: ce sont (yé) les montagnes qui sont hautes, 
ce sont (yé) les eaux (= riviéres) qui sont longues. Si cette phrase 
provient d’un ouvrage plus ou moins littéraire, qui se permet des 
escapades sur le terrain de la langue parlée, il faudra traduire: les 
montagnes aussi (yé) sont hautes, les riviéres aussi (yé) sont 
longues. Ceci est une nouvelle preuve de la nécessité d’indiquer 
ses sources en les citant exactement. Les textes dont il faudrait 
absolument connaitre la provenance sont assez nombreux. Ainsi, 

P.7, B. 1, tout fait soupconner une inexactitude dans 24h. 
#2 f#: la place de yé se trouve non pas aprés le premier membre, 
mais aprés le second membre de la phrase; il faut lire ZC). 
BZ (Hr) FHL: ce que vous avez perdu, est ce que moi j’ai gagné. 
La relativité est latente par la disparition de /F soud. Tl faut 


(2) Abréviations: Tso = Tso-tchouan; Gr. = Grondbeginselen van de Chinese Letter- 
kundige Taal, door Jos. L. M. Mullie, 3 vol. Leuven, 1946-1949; MP = “Le Mot- 
Particule Tché % ”, par Jos. Mullie, dans T’oung Pao XXXVI; les chiffres entre 
parenthéses renvoient 4 l’article du TP, ceux sans parenthéses renvoient au tirage-d-part. 
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évidemment expliquer d’abord les constructions completes, avant 
d’aborder les formules abrégées, ou certaines particules (ici sowd) 
sont tombées. 

Aux PP.6, 7 et 8 apparaissent déja beaucoup de propositions 
subordonnées, dont l’interprétation devrait étre mise au point; il 
conviendrait de traiter des propositions subordonnées plus loin 
dans l’ouvrage. 

Le caractére # (p. 8, texte 3 du § 8) se lit kéu: informer de son 
mariage, et non kad. Au § 9, 5, % jan signifie: étre ainsi; la paren- 
thése pour “is” est superflue. 

P.9, § 9a, 3: la suppression de %## ya, qui indique l’agent aprés 
les verbes passifs, est tellement rare, qu’on aimerait 4 connaitre la 
source du texte; ensuite |’étudiant sera inévitablement dérouté par 
cet exemple rarissime, alors qu’il ne connait encore rien de la con- 
struction des verbes passifs. 

P. 9a, FEBIEER est traduit: his sword’s length is seven feet. 
Les AA. ajoutent qu’on pourrait insérer tché apres kién. Ils n’ont 
pas lu ce texte d’aprés l’accent chinois de la phrase: en chinois la 
voix relie d’une part les mots “ k’i kién ” et d’autre part “ tch’ang 
ts’i tch’é”’, tout en séparant délicatement les deux membres de la 
proposition. Si “ki kién” était un qualifiant (au génitif) de 
“tch’ang ”, ces trois mots seraient intimement reliés par la voix 
en un seul complexe; or cela ne se fait pas, et il faut conclure que la 
traduction littérale proposée n’est pas exacte; il convient de dire: 
his sword is seven feet long, et il reste 4 expliquer que les détermi- 
nations de quantité auprés des adjectifs (ou prédicats verbaux) 
se placent aprés ceux-ci en langue littéraire et avant ceux-ci en 
langue parlée. Pourquoi appeler ces déterminations de quantités 
des “ stative verbs ”, comme le font les AA. a la. p. 9? 


Ensuite il est faux de dire qu’on peut insérer tché aprés kién. 
Le texte resterait parfaitement intelligible, mais les classiques ne 
connaissent pas pareille construction; pour avoir le droit de faire 
cette insertion, il faut apporter a l’appui des textes classiques ou 
méme postclassiques avec citation exacte de la source; ce serait 
intéressant,—si pareille construction existait,—pour déterminer 
éventuellement le développement diachronique de cette construc- 
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tion. En langue classique l’ajoute de tché ne pourrait se faire que 
dans une proposition subordonnée, p. ex. sil’on voulait dire: quand, 
OU Si, OU puisque, quoique son sabre a (ou: ait) sept pieds de 
long, . . . (ici une proposition principale devrait suivre) . 

Les formules d’introduction apparaissent déja 4 la p. 8, § 9, 4, 
ensuite 4 la p. 9a, § 10, 1-4, et 4 la p. 9b, 3. Pour la clarté il 
serait bon de les traiter 4 part et d’exposer leur vraie valeur. Elles 
contiennent toutes la finale yé, qui ici comme ailleurs garde son 
sens prédicatif. Si les AA. avaient d’abord prété leur attention a 
ce sens de yé, pour |’appliquer ensuite aux propositions subor- 
données avec finale yé, ils auraient été en état de justifier la 
présence de cette finale dans les propositions telles que MZ th 
(p. 7), dont la traduction “the downfall of the state ” subtilise 
yé, et par conséquent n’est pas syntaxiquement exacte: le texte 
chinois dit: si (tché ... yé) état se ruine, c’est (2nd yé) parce 
qu’ (A) il n’a pas de sage souverain. La subordonnée avec ses 
signes tché .. . yé correspond ici 4 une proposition conditionnelle. 

La méme particule yé 0’a pas été comprise a la p. 9b, 1, Ak. 
WK. Le Kou-liang-tchouan, Tchao, 18, 2, écrit; #AMW.F AB 
BIR ce qui signifie: c’est (yé) cet (42) homme, qui fut le 
méme jour le malheur pour quatre principautés. Le premier yé 
met l’emphase sur le sujet, mais le second ye par la présence de # 
wéi est purement intensif; on pourrait le traduire par “ réellement, 
de fait ”’, ete. 

Ici de nouveau yé met I’emphase sur le sujet. Concernant 7 
%R: la force est grande, il faudrait expliquer qu’une proposition 
nominale peut servir de prédicat 4 un premier sujet. Toute la 
proposition doit se traduire: c’est cet homme (dont) la force est 
grande (= qui a une grande force) . 

P. 10, 4, il ne sera pas superflu d’annoter ici que tché représente 
un complément indirect et que la préposition # ya ne va jamais 
de pair avec tché; yu doit disparaitre. 

Dans le texte 2. on a un exemple du complément indirect non 
indiqué par une préposition ou une postpositior. La distinction 
entre le complément direct et pareil complément indirect, qui 
extérieurement ont la méme apparence et occupent la méme place 
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dans la phrase, a son importance, parce que ce dernier ne peut 
jamais étre changé en un complément direct introduit par JA i, ni 
dans la littérature postclassique par # tsiang, ce qui prouve que 
la langue chinoise fait une distinction, subtile si vous voulez, mais 
cependant trés claire entre ces deux sortes de compléments. 

P.11. J’ai déja dit que le terme “ substantivated clause ”, prob- 
ablement choisi & cause de la présence d’un “ substantivating ” 
tché (encore un terme inexact), n’est pas heureux. I] n’y a rien 
dans ces propositions qui les rapproche d’un “ substantif”’, ni de 
quelque chose d’indépendant; au contraire, c’est une proposition 
essentiellement swhordonnée, donc soumise a la suprématie d’une 
autre proposition, notamment de la proposition principale. Et 
puis le soi-disant “ substantivating ” tché est absent, lorsque le 
sujet est #£ k’d: il; il est absent encore dans la période postclassique 
et méme par-ci par-la dans la période classique; enfin on ne le 
trouve pas aprés le sujet des propositions, qui sont le complément 
d’un verbe a influence réelle sur l’action exprimée dans ces proposi- 
tions, p. ex. commander, faire faire, aider, etc. Les AA. feraient 
bien de traiter ensemble les deux sortes de proposition-complément, 
celles qui sont le complément de verbes sans influence sur |’action 
suivante et celles qui sont le complément de verbes qui ont bien 
cette influence. Ce qu’ils en disent a la p. 11 et a la p. 20 et 21 
demande une retouche. 

La finale yé n’est jamais un signe de |’expression d’une opinion. 
D’autres auteurs ont donné cette signification & % i, qui est la 
finale de la conclusion & laquelle l’écrivain est arrivé par suite des 
antécédents exprimés, mais parfois sous-entendus (3) . 

Au § 18, 3, la traduction “ of his death ” n’est pas littérale; “ that 
he is dead ” est préférable: il faut appliquer la régle de la proposi- 
tion-complément du verbe Bf wén: entendre, apprendre. 

Pour l’exemple 1 on aimerait 4 connaitre la source, parce que 
tché se trouve la comme suffixe de ¢2® k’i Idi, pris comme sujet 
qualifiant d’un prédicat verbal; la traduction “the speed of his 
return ” n’est pas littérale. Voir MP. 151 (331). 

P. 12, § 15, le tché de #€ | wou tché et de A | yedu tché n’est 


(8) Voir Gr. III, pp. 278-284. 
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pas expliqué. La traduction littérale dit: on n’a pas ceux-la, et: 
on a ceux-la; ce sont des facons de s’exprimer spécifiquement 
chinoises, pour dire: n’existent pas, et: existent; la traduction des 
AA. “ there is not such a man ”, et “ there are such men ” n’expli- 
que pas la présence du complément direct tché. 

Au § 16 il est dit: “the object of A or # is often a clause ”. 
D’abord peut-on avoir un complément avec yeou: il y a, que les 
AA. traduisent eux-mémes par “ there is”? Ensuite, parce que # 
% k’6 tché se trouve aprés 4, ces mots ne constituent pas encore 
un complément. Enfin la traduction: “ there is a guest has come ”, 
intentionellement littérale, indique une fausse division de la phrase, 
qui ne se compose pas d’une part du verbe yeou et d’autre part 
des mots k’é tché. La cadence de la voix, soit en lisant soit en 
parlant, relie yedu 4 k’6, qu’elle sépare de tché; ce dernier verbe 
forme une proposition relative a relation latente de sujet, parce 
que le chinois ne posséde pas de pronom relatif sujet (le who 
anglais). La traduction littérale est: il y a un héte qui est arrivé. 
Voir MP. 126 (306), et la remarque sur p. 48, D, 1. 

P.13, § 19, 1, la fausse notion de #F féi, que l’on traduit si 
souvent par “ne pas ”, trainera encore des dizaines d’années dans 
tous les dictionnaires. Pourtant féi n’est jamais la simple négation, 
mais est toujours verbe et signifie “ne pas étre”’. La traduction 
fidéle du texte cité est: (if) one is not his mother . . .— none but 
his mother. Les AA. ont noté le vrai sens de féi (p. 80) , et auraient 
du l’appliquer ici. 

Au § 18, 2, on aurait pu profiter de l’occasion pour dire que He 
wou néng est proprement wodu souo néng: litt.iln’a rien qu’il puisse 
faire. L’évolution de la signification du verbe vers celle de substan- 
tif s’y constate clairement. Voir MP. 151 (331). 

P. 14, § 21. Le mot & tang est traité trop sommairement. Son 
role dans la langue littéraire est trés étendu et il ne suffit pas de 
donner simplement la signification de “ devoir ”, qui n’est qu’un 
sens dérivé et assez peu fréquent dans les classiques. Voici en 
résumé |’évolution sémantique du mot, telle que je l’ai décrite 
dans mes Grondbeginselen van de Chinese Letterkundige Taal, II, 
pp. 92-100, aprés avoir examiné les divers emplois du mot dans 
les classiques: 
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1. Tang signifie proprement;: se trouver devant ou en présence 
de quelqu’un ou de quelque chose. 

2. Ce sens s’applique 4 certaines déterminations de temps: | 3% 
tang hid: se trouvant devant l’été, dela: en été. 

3. Lorsqu’on se trouve devant une fonction, une obligation, 
etc. on s’en charge; dela tang: se charger de, diriger, gouverner, 


etc. 

4. Par l’extension du concept de “ fonction ”, tang commenca 
a signifier “ remplir le réle de”, et “ étre ”. 

5. Puisqu’une fonction impose des devoirs, le mot tang prit le 
sens de “ devoir ”, “ étre obligé de .. .”. 

6. Lorsque deux valeurs peuvent étre placées l’une vis-a-vis 
de l’autre, p. ex. sur les plateaux d’une balance, cela signifie qu’elles 
sont équivalentes; dela tang: valoir, égaler, étre l’équivalent. 

7. Du premier sens “se trouver devant quelqu’un” se déve- 
loppa un sens causatif “ se faire trouver devant quelqu’un ”, ou: 
se placer devant quelqu’un, s’opposer 4 quelqu’un, et méme dans 
quelques passages du 7'so-tchouan: mettre un obstacle a l’entrée 


de ..., obstruer. 


“e 


Tous ces sens sont prouvés par des dizaines de textes classiques, 


et comme ils reviennent souvent, il est nécessaire de les expliquer 
aux étudiants. 

P. 17, §§ 33, b. Les AA. n’indiquent que deux positions possibles 
de la proposition causale: avant et aprés le verbe principal. 
D’abord, ceci est mal exprimé: il faut dire avant la proposition 
principale (donc avant sujet de celle-ci) et aprés la proposition 
principale (donc aussi aprés le ou les compléments de celle-ci) . 
Il y a cependant une troisiéme possibilité: on peut notamment 
intercaler la proposition causale entre le sujet et le verbe de la 
proposition principale,—voir les nombreux exemples que j’ai 
donnés dans le MP. p. 204 (384) et dans Gr. III, p. 408. Il y a un 
exemple de cette construction a la p. 102 du présent ouvrage, mais 
il a été mal compris; j’y reviendrai plus loin. 

P. 18, § 36, d. L‘expression A i wéi n’est pas suffisamment 
expliquée. I] faut partir de la base: “ wéi signifie: étre, et au 
causatif: faire étre, faire”. Les AA. admettent aussi que 3 seul 
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peut étre l’abréviation de i wéi: j’ai montré (Gr. II, p. 182) qu’il 
n’en est rien. 

P.19. § 41, E. L’affirmation des AA. que #* yi a une signifi- 
cation verbale, devrait étre étayée de preuves solides; je crains 
bien que les AA. n’y réussiront pas. Le seul faible indice on faveur 
de la signification verbale de ya pourrait étre soupconné dans le 
fait qu’il peut régir une proposition dont le sujet recoit le suffixe 
tché et qui prend la finale yé (caractéristiques des propositions 
subordonnées) avec le sens de “ au moment ou ”, “ lorsque ”: 
—Tso, Siang, 30, 7 (Couvreur, II, 554) WFRB ZW SZE 
yu Tsé-kiao tché tsdu ye, tsiang tsdng . . . lorsque Tse-kiao fut 
mort, on était sur le point de l’enterrer. . . . Voir Gr. ITI, 383 et 387. 

Mais est-ce que cette faculté de pouvoir régir une proposition 
prouve que yz est un verbe? Les seules véritables propositions 
chinoises yi, F yi et F héu (encore que yt ait le sens d’ “ aller 
vers ” dans de nombreux passages du Che-king) ont ceci de parti- 
culier: ils régissent le pronom démonstratif ou personnel au cas 
complément tché, et non k’i, cas-sujet et cas-qualifiant, mais 
ils disparaissent devant lui. D’autre part ya devant un substantif, 
p. ex. | 3€ ya king n’a jamais une valeur verbale, il faut traduire: 
dans la capitale. Et “ étre dans la capitale ” se dit et s’écrit “ tsdi 
king” 4£ |. Donc ya peut régir tché (cas-complément) et aussi 
une proposition subordonnée, mais ceci ne prouve pas que yw soit 
un verbe. 

On ne peut pas chercher un paralléle pour ya dans la signifi- 
cation de # sowéi suivi d’un simple substantif, et régissant ailleurs 
une proposition subordonnée avec les caractéristiques tché . . .yé, 
deux choses qui prouvent la valeur verbale de souéi: quoiqu’on 
soit: 

—Meng-tse, V, B, 3, 4, HAMZAWUAZ soué té koud tché 
kitin, i yeou tché: quoiqu’ils fussent des princes de grandes princi- 
pautés, (ils avaient cela aussi=) ils agissaient de méme. 

Voir les textes dans lesquels soué régit une subordonnée avec 
les particules tché .. . yé, dans le MP. 214 (394) et dans Gr. III, 
421; souéi signifie ici egalement: quoiqu’il soit que ... (done avec 
une subordonnée-prédicat) . 
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§ 38. 5% ABTA : La traduction littérale est inexacte; les AA. 
disent: (the) horse was (by) men that which (was) used. A 
est le sujet de JH, donc “ (by) men ” est fautif. 2) “ (was) used ” 
est également fautif, car le verbe est transitif. 3) ¥ ne peut étre 
qu’un complément, or il est traduit par un sujet “ that which ”. 

Il faut dire: the horse is that which men use. II est bon de 
donner la construction compléte: 457 A\2ZPt4, et les abrévia- 
tions: SABHA et “543 AH1. Cette derniére construction n’a 
pas pour cela un sens plus général, mais le style est plus concis. 

Dans les lettres on rencontre souvent les expressions #=!% ché 
p’dn, et 4 wéi p’dén, qui sont des abréviations pour 2 #8) 
ché wéi souo p’dn: ceci est ce que (j’) espére. 

P. 20, § 42, F, “ ii is employed for euphony ” disent les AA. 
A-t-on abusé dans le monde sinologique de ce beau mot d’euphonie, 
couvrant tout ce qu’on ne parvenait pas 4 expliquer! Cependant 
i éul n’est jamais euphonique, mais remplit toujours une fonction 
bien déterminée. Dans AMX yin ping éul sé nous avons deux 
propositions coordonnées et Zul signifie simplement “ et ”’. La signi- 
fication des termes que éul relie doit indiquer la valeur qu’il faut 
donner & cette conjonction; si les termes mémes indiquent une 
opposition, il faudra traduire éul par “mais, cependant ”; s’ils 
n’expriment aucune opposition entre eux, il faut traduire éul par 
“et”. Pour étudier le sens de A yin, il faut remonter & l’époque 
classique; on constatera que ce mot signifiait “ profiter de, tirer 
parti de ”; plus tard seulement la signification évolua vers “ & cause 
de ”; dés l’époque classique on trouve des propositions coordonnées 
avec la formule yin ... éul: profiter de ... et... . La formule est 
restée, quand yin commenga a signifier: 4 cause de (avec un sub- 
stantif suivant), et: parce que (avec un verbe). Voir Gr. ITI, 
225 et sv. 

§ 44. Dire que pour % tang, 77 fang, JE pi, R ki “ the preposi- 
tional meaning of these words is ‘at’” est une énonciation bien 
sommaire. Fang n’a jamais ce sens; pi (au quatriéme ton) signifie: 
“se trouver” ou “étre pres de” (voir Gr. III, 169). J’ai déja 
attiré l’attention sur tang. Le role de ki: arriver 4, qui s’emploie 
également 14 ot nous disons “lorsque” (litt. on arrive au fait 


15 
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que) et aussi “et” (entre deux substantifs ou deux pronoms, 
p. ex.) , exige plus d’explications. 

P. 21. Les AA. citent les principaux verbes qui ont une influence 
réelle sur l’action suivante: il faudrait relever le fait que le sub- 
stantif-sujet de cette seconde action n’admet pas le suffixe tché. 

P. 22. Le seul fait qu’un terme se trouve 4 la téte de la proposi- 
tion ne doit pas faire croire que tous les cas sont les mémes. Les 
AA. confondent ici l’exposé, que les Anglais connaissent sous le 
nom de “ absolute case ”, et l’inversion, dont le § 50, B, donne deux 
exemples. La formule de la proposition-sujet (... tché .. . yé) 
a échappé aux AA., puisqu’ils traduisent “ the greatness of hsiao ” 
en négligeant yé, alors qu’il faudrait dire: it is (really) in a high 
degree that the hsiao is great. 

P. 24, § 54, B, 1. La traduction “ surprised at his speed ” ne rend 
pas la proposition-complément indirect chinoise; il faut dire: 
surpris de ce qu’il était pressé. 

# et w£ au premier ton signifient respectivement “habit ” et 
“ chapeau ”, mais ici ils sont employés comme verbes “ s’habiller ” 
et “ mettre son chapeau ”’, et comme tels ils ont le quatrieme ton. 


B, 3. “ Kung Sun ” est un nom de famille composé de deux mots 
(#2#E) ; habituellement on les écrit “ Kung-sun” pour montrer 
qu’ils représentent un seul nom de famille. Le texte cité ici par les 
AA. vient du 7'so-tchowan, Wen, 1, 3 (Couvreur, I, 441) ; la traduc- 
tion ne rend pas toute la force de la phrase chinoise. 

Les mots “ hearing of his ability to physiognomise ” masquent 
la nature de la proposition-complément (le yé ne compte donc 


4% 


pas?). Ensuite 5d se lit “hsien*” et non “ chien*”, et la finale 
¥ se lit “yen?” et non “yen'”. La traduction ne tient pas 
compte de cette finale qui signifie “ ainsi”, et par extension “a 
cause de cela ”; il faut donc traduire comme suit: Koung-souen 
Ngao entendit dire qu’il était capable d’examiner les gens pour 
prédire leur destinée, et (ainsi) & cause de cela il lui présenta 
ses deux fils (afin qu’il prédise aussi leur avenir) . 

On voit comment les finales relient plus intimement les proposi- 
tions entre elles qu’on ne le croit parfois. 

§ 55, C. Ici tous les textes se composent de deux propositions, 
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dont la deuxiéme se termine par la finale yé. J’ai dit plus haut que 
ye apres un substantif indique que celui-ci est le prédicat du sujet 
et “explique” pour ainsi dire ce qu’est le sujet; de méme une 
proposition entiére peut servir a “ expliquer ” la proposition pré- 
cédente; en francais on peut traduire cela littéralement par “ c’est 
que ...”. Indiquer la cause d’un événement équivaut évidemment 
a en donner une explication et c’est ainsi que la finale yé peut 
terminer une proposition causale explicative. Les AA. ont compris 
la relation causale, mais en mettant (because) et (for) entre 
parenthéses, ils ont confessé leur ignorance du rdle de yé. 

P. 25, § 56, D. La traduction des deux textes, pour exacte qu’elle 
soit, ne fait pas voir sur le vif la construction chinoise; cependant 
c’est bien cela que l’étudiant a tout intérét 4 bien connaitre. 
Mettons: le poisson est (yé) ce que (souod) je désire, etc. 

Dans 2. # wéi signifie “ ne pas encore ” et non simplement “ ne 
pas”. 

Reprenons maintenant l’examen général du “ Pattern X” qui 
est formulé: “X (yé) AY Y (yé): condition, reason, addition or 
contrast ” (pp. VII et 23-25) . 

Les AA. se sont basés sur un critére externe de forme pour 
grouper ensemble des textes dont la construction variée appellerait 
une autre division. 

Ainsi sous le § 53, A, sont rangées des phrases qui contiennent 
une préproposition conditionnelle dépourvue de conjonction con- 
ditionnelle, et 5!) ts6 est absent dans la proposition principale. Les 
autres formes de proposition conditionnelles sont traitées ailleurs. 
Est-ce un avantage de séparer ainsi les diverses constructions des 
propositions conditionelles? 

Sous B. on trouve trois propositions coordonnées (dans 1) , une 
phrase avec proposition causale intercalée entre le sujet et le verbe 
de la proposition principale (dans 2.), deux propositions coor- 
données, dont la premiére contient une proposition-complément 
(dans 3.). 

Sous C. viennent trois textes contenant chaque fois une post- 
proposition explicative 4 finale yé, dont le réle est précisément 
d’indiquer que la postproposition donne I’explication de la phrase 
précédente. 
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Sous D. la proposition-prédicat apparait dans 1., la proposition- 
complément dans 2. 

Partout on regrette l’ignorance du role de ye. 

N’a-t-on pas le droit de dire que le critére externe de la forme 
n’est pas une base solide pour ranger sous un méme titre, des 
phrases, qui different tellement entre elles par leur sens et par 
leur construction? 

P. 26. La note: “ BE makes ‘ when’ explicit ” devrait étre rem- 
placée par: “ BE ki est le signe de l’action achevée; dans une propo- 
sition indépendante cela correspond & notre temps passé: l’action 
est achevée; dans une proposition antécédente nous devrons ou 
nous pourrons traduire cette forme par: “ aprés que + verbe ” ou 
bien par “ ayant (par ex.: vu)”. Ceci montre qu’il faut remonter 
au sens premier de la construction, alors tout devient clair, tandis 
qu’en disant “ B£ makes ‘ when’ explicit ”, on crée une situation 
embrouillée; on se demande si “ when ” se traduit toujours par ki, 
Or “ when ” s’emploie également pour le présent et pour le futur, 
mais ki serait fautif dans ces deux cas. 

Dans la traduction: when I had seen . .. , ce n’est pas “ when”, 
mais bien “ had ” qui rend le sens de ki. 

§ 59. “ Note: — is an adverb here ”. Pourquoi ne pas donner 
la régle d’aprés laquelle les noms de nombre placés avant le verbe 
déterminent “ combien de fois ” l’action est accomplie; seul le nom 
de nombre ~~ peut signifier: une fois (adverbe) , mais également: 
une fois que (conjonction) . 

P. 27, § 60, 3. A propos de Mi 1% éul hedu, on aurait pu ajouter 
que la langue littéraire emploie souvent deux coordonnées (éul 
hedu: et ensuite) , tandis que nos langues préférent une proposition 
subordonnée et une principale. 

§ 61, 3. Les mots tché (suffixe de qualification) TA soud tsé 
n’étant pas si clairs, mériteraient un renvoi & la p. 57, o1 soud tsé 
devrait étre ajouté & | FI sou yedu. 

P. 28, § 68, B. Il est préférable de dire: “ au lieu d’employer une 
proposition concessive suivie d’une principale, le chinois a recours 
a deux propositions coordonnées, ot l’opposition est marquée par 
des adverbes appropriés ”. 
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§ 64. Ai: in order to, est l’abréviation de i tché: par la, par 
cela; la phrase chinoise est proprement formée de deux coor- 
données, alors que par notre “afin de” ou “afin que” nous 
formons une subordonnée qui suit la principale. En expliquant 7 
par i tché: par cela, par la, on peut ranger toutes les propositions 
avec 1+ verbe sous la méme rubrique. /: parce que, a la méme 
origine; comparons le frangais par (i) ce (tché) que, et le néer- 
landais om (i) -dat (tché). 

P. 30, § 68, Note. % signifie proprement “ étre ainsi ”; les paren- 
théses de (this is) peuvent disparaitre: jan seul, dans le sens de 
“mais ”, est une abréviation de jan éul; l’idée d’opposition exprimée 
par éul s’est introduite dans jan. Ceci explique l’évolution séman- 
tique de ce mot; sinon, comment joindre les concepts si disparates 
de “ étre ainsi” et “ mais”? L’expression signifie au fond: c’est 
ainsi mais ..., éul n’a pas per se une signification adversative, mais 
lobtient par les sens opposés des mots qu'il joint ensemble. II 
relie des adjectifs, des verbes, des propositions, mais pas des sub- 
stantifs, ni des pronoms. Toutes ces fonctions de éul devraient 
étre traitées ensemble. 

P.31, § 70, A, 2. La traduction “and came to (XX) Butcher 
Yueh ” semble bien devoir étre corrigée en “ and Butcher Yueh ”, 
mais je ne retrouve pas la source. 

P. 32, §73. Il manque pour GM ki éul, | i éul et A| kiedu 
éul un renvoi a la p. 89, ot le sens premier est annoté. I] faudrait 
de méme donner le premier sens pour &Z k’ing tché: faire durer 
cela peu de temps. Le caractére “7 (4%) chad (k’ing) se lit au 
troisieme et non au quatriéme ton. 

P.35. Dans la formule du “ pattern ” au lieu de “ X (44) ”, il 
faut mettre “ +2 X (44) ”, parce que les subordonnées citées appar- 
tiennent toutes 4 construction non-différenciée des subordonnées, 
cest-a-dire 4 la construction qui sert 4 former toutes les subor- 
données par les particules tché . . . yé. Nous avons déja dit pour- 
quoi le dénomination “ substantivated clause ” est inexacte. 

Dans le § 77, 2, la finale yé n’est pas traduite; il faut dire: it is 
its song that is sad, parce que yé met l’emphase sur le sujet. 

Le texte suivant est tiré du T'so-tchouan, Siuan, 7,6 (Couvreur, 
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I, 593) , mais la citation est incompléte; les AA. ont pris la finale 
¥ yén (au 2° et non au I' ton!) pour un Mi hiu tsé inutile et ont 
perdu de vue la proposition principale. La traduction est: lorsque 
le marquis de Tsin était monté sur le tréne, comme (yén) le duc 
(de Lou) n’était pas allé a la cour (de Tsin), X#MAAB : il 
n’avait pas non plus envoyé de grand préfet pour saluer (le 
marquis) . 

La trés utile partie intitulée Part Three: the Substantive Func- 
tion, aurait été bien mieux a sa place comme Part Two, parce 
qu'elle explique les éléments qui entrent dans la phrase et qu’il est 
préférable d’expliquer d’abord ces éléments avant d’entreprendre 
l’analyse de phrases completes. 

P. 38, 2. Les AA. auraient bien fait d’attirer l’attention sur # 
yu, qui s’insére entre ® et ; ces mots doivent nécessairement 
étre pris comme substantifs, parce que yw se place entre des sub- 
stantifs pour notre “et”, tandis que “et” entre deux adjectifs, 
etc. se traduit par éul: li signifie: “ riche et honorable ”, mais 
@ RH signifie: “la richesse et les honneurs ”. 

h. Oneself: & ki: le mot B tsé doit étre ajouté et il faut noter 
la différence de position (ki aprés le verbe, excepté dans les propo- 
sitions négatives, et interrogatives; tsé toujours avant le verbe) et 
la différence d’emploi. Comparons les deux phrases: Louen-yu, 
11,6, FBAZAEAM pou houdn jénn-tché pou ki tché: (je) ne 
le considére pas comme un malheur que les hommes ne me con- 
naissent pas personnellement. ... Le pronom ki se rapporte au 
sujet du premier verbe houdn. Mais si on écrivait FB®AZHE 
$1 pou houdn jénn-tché pou tsé tché, il faudrait traduire: (je) ne 
le considére pas comme un malheur que les hommes ne se connais- 
sent pas eux-mémes. Le pronom tsé se rapporte au sujet du verbe 
auprés duquel il se trouve (#1). Voir Gr. II, 164 et sv. 

P. 39. 3% moué n’est jamais verbe: “ there is not one who ” est 
ME— ... Hwdui...tché. Pour établir la nature verbale de ® 
il faudrait chercher des arguments dans les textes classiques; la 
seule possibilité de pouvoir traduire le mot en traduction libre par 
“there is not” n’est pas un argument valable. 

§ 81. Appeler le pronom inverti 2 tché dans les propositions 
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négatives un “ pronominal adverb” trahit la méthode des AA.: 
ils se laissent guider par un critére externe de forme (position 
avant le verbe) , au lieu de laisser la logique décider de la chose. 
Le texte 1. BA ZEEM wou wéi tché néng sin, ne doit pas étre 
traduit par: I have not (il faudrait: not yet) in respect to that 
(tché) been able to believe, mais simplement: I have not been 
able to believe zt. 

Quoique les exemples du tché non-inverti du fait de la négation 
soient plutot rares, il en existe cependant, comme p. ex. dans le 
Kou-liang-tchouan, Tch’eng, 15, 3, FEZ pou yén tché: il ne le 
dit pas. Si maintenant on doit constater qu’en régle générale ce 
tché s’intercale entre la négation et le verbe dans les propositions 
négatives, on a le droit de parler d’inversion, par opposition avec la 
place qu’occupe tché aprés le verbe dans les propositions affirma- 
tives. Pourquoi vouloir donner le nom d’adverbe au tché inverti? 
Les AA. regardent comme adverbes tous les mots qui se trouvent 
entre le sujet et le verbe. 

Il s’en suit qu’ils devront regarder comme adverbe le pronom 
relatif-complément /f soud, qui doit se placer entre le sujet et le 
verbe. Et effectivement ils l’appellent relative pronominal-adverb 
(p. 1). 

I] devront regarder comme adverbes le complément et le complé- 
ment répété Z tché ou * ché, qui se placent également entre le 
sujet et le verbe pour exprimer l’emphase sur le complément. Voir 
ce qui est dit du § 82. 

Sans aucun soucis de la logique, les AA. fidéles 4 leur théorie 
prennent les mots # kd, # kidai, etc. pour des adverbes. Nous y 
reviendrons plus loin. 

Et quel nom faut-il donner aux adverbes de temps et de lieu, 
qui par emphase sont placés avant le sujet? Ne sont-ce plus des 
adverbes, parce qu’ils ne se trouvent pas a leur place entre le 
sujet et le verbe? Si l’on admet l’inversion d’adverbes par emphase, 
pourquoi ne pas |’admettre pour d’autres mots? 

Voici d’ailleurs une conséquence qu’encourent les AA. du fait 
de leur théorie: ils traduisent littéralement #A~’ AU par: never 
(of) that (kind) has (existed). Que pensent les AA. de ce tché? 
Le prennent-ils pour une forme génitive substantivée (of that) ? 
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Mais cela est une forme impossible en langue littéraire: le méme 
terme ne peut pas étre par lui-méme 4a la fois substantivé et quali- 
fiant (voir plus haut “le mien ”’, “le tien ”) , ce qui ne revient pas 
a dire qu’un terme substantivé ne peut pas servir de qualifiant 4 
un autre terme, car il peut trés bien se placer au génitif par rapport 
a un substantif suivant. 

Considérent-ils tché comme un pronom démonstratif sujet de A 
yeou? Mais ceci constitue une toute aussi grande impossibilité; 
un pareil tché n’existe pas! II s’agit ici de nouveau d’une simple 
inversion causée par la négation et la traduction littérale est: “ one 
has never had that ”, d’out: le sens de: cela n’a jamais existé, cela 
ne s’est jamais vu. La finale t4 yé est intensive, comme il arrive 
souvent dans les phrases négatives. 

§ 82. La “ Note ” n’est pas trés exacte: l’inversion du complé- 
ment pour cause d’emphase se fait aussi bien dans les propositions 
affirmatives que dans les propositions négatives. Dans le cas 
d’emphase, le complément-substantif (ou pronom-complément) 
suivi du complément répété tché ou ché, se place avant la 
négation, tandis que |’inversion simple sans emphase réserve une 
place aux pronoms entre la négation et le verbe. Voir MP. 30 
(210). Pour traduire cette emphase il faut dire pour le texte 1.: 
it is only the king’s mandate that we follow, et pour le texte 2.: 
it is the universal love that we call “ jen ”, etc. 

A propos de ME ou HE wéi: étre seulement, il y a bien des choses 
a dire; il est difficile de donner un résumé du réle de ce mot sans 
entrer dans des détails qui forcément exigeraient un assez long 
exposé. Je renvoie les AA. 4 mes Gr. III, pp. 30-56. 

P.40. Le texte 3 se traduit: ce sont ceux-la qu’on appelle les 
peres et méres du peuple; — est le complément inverti, Z est le 
complément répété; le texte 4: c’est cela que je n’ai pas encore 
pu croire. Ces traductions sont imposées par la construction 
chinoise, qui place le complément (ici #f) et le complément répété 
tché ou ché entre le sujet et le verbe, pour marquer l’emphase sur 
le complément. 

Comme emphase du complément direct, on peut encore citer le 
texte 3 de la p. 72, mais qu’il faut traduire: it was only virtue that 
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Wang Chi practised, c’est-a-dire que sa seule préoccupation, ou 
sa préoccupation principale était de pratiquer la vertu. 

§ 83, Note. En face de ce texte, on regrette de nouveau de ne 
pas en connaitre la provenance. 

P. 41, § 84, 3, 36 a ici le quatriéme ton comme verbe et non le 
premier. Ce mot a souvent été maltraité par les sinologues, 
Couvreur et Legge se sont trompés 4 plusieurs reprises dans le 
Tso-tchouan en interprétant mal le rdle de ce mot. Voir Gr. III, 
143-148. 

Les AA. appellent ici le pronom interrogatif inverti un “ pro- 
nominal adverb”. J’ai dit pourquoi cette dénomination n’a pas 
de raison d’étre. 

P. 43, § 87. Un titre précédant le nom propre n’est pas un signe 
d’ “emphase ”’; dans l’antiquité le titre se placait assez souvent 
avant le nom propre, mais ceci se faisait plus rarement dans les 
temps postérieurs. I] semble que quelques titres de fonction pub- 
lique étaient a peu pres les seuls a se placer avant le nom propre; 
on trouve cependant JFK I Ts’iedu: le joueur aux échecs Ts’ieou, 
dans Meng-tse, VI, A, 9, 3. Mais les noms de montagnes, de 
riviéres, etc. ne nous en fournissent pas d’exemples. 

§ 88. La regle énoncée ici est bien entortillée pour dire que les 
noms de nombre se placent avant, aussi bien qu’aprés le substantif. 

La “ Note” serait plus exacte si elle nous disait que la désig- 
nation de quantité se place aprés le prédicat verbal en langue 
littéraire, alors qu’elle se trouve avant le prédicat verbal en langue 
parlée. Les classificateurs suivent la méme régle. 


P. 44, § 89, 4. 3& ki au premier ton avec le sens de “ plusieurs, 
quelques ” est postclassique. Le troisiéme ton est fautif. 


P. 45, § 92. #&A ko jénn est également postclassique; la langue 
classique écrit jénn kd. C’est la différence entre 4 ko et 4% méi: 
le premier se place toujours aprés le substantif et le second toujours 
avant. Les deux expressions ont la méme signification, mais 
d’aprés la théorie des AA. méi avant le substantif sera un adjectif 
pronominal, alors que ko entre le sujet et le verbe est regardé 
comme adverbe pronominal, comme si la logique rattachait kd au 
verbe et non au substantif; A4#*# signifie littéralement: des 
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hommes chacun dit ..., et non pas: les hommes disent chaque 
(Gets) ois 

P. 46, d. 44 est t’oud en langue littéraire et non t’d; la prononcia- 
tion archaique t’a a été réservée 4 la désignation de la troisiéme 
personne en langue parlée. 

P. 48, D, 1. La traduction “ there is a friend come (arrivé) from 
distant parts ”, serait exacte si le texte disait: # Aix AAZ 
car les mots “ arrivé d’une contrée lointaine ” forment une qualifi- 
cation et toute qualification doit précéder le qualifié; le texte 
chinois dit: there is a friend who comes from distant parts. C’est 
un cas de relation latente avec le verbe yeou. On trouve la formule 
complete avec 4% tché bien en place, dans le 
—Li-ki, II, 2,3, 10 (Couvreur, I, 243) AA. RRB : il y avait 
une femme, qui (tchd) pleurait prés d’un tombeau.—Voir MP., p. 
126 (306) et sv. 

P. 49, § 95, a et b. Les deux textes appellent de sérieuses ré- 
serves; il faudrait en connaitre la provenance. 

P.50, § 96, '7. Il conviendrait d’expliquer le réle du prédicat- 
proposition (AX; la force est grande) appliqué & un premier 
sujet. La traduction de A est: c’est cet homme. (4) Voir ce 
qui a été dit plus haut, p. 8. 

Dans 8, 9 et 10 le 4&4 se trouve entre parenthéses; sa présence 
met l’emphase sur le sujet: c’est sur cette montagne que les arbres 
sont nombreux, etc. Le vrai langage littéraire mettrait 2 toud 
avant le substantif #4 chdu dans le sens d’avoir beaucoup: Jil 
#8; cette montagne a beaucoup d’arbres, ou: sur cette montagne il 
y a beaucoup d’arbres. Voir Gr. I, p. 20. Il y a une dizaine de 
verbes qui ont le sens d’avoir (peu, assez, etc.) et d’étre (peu, 
assez, etc.) , ce qui a une influence sur le sujet et sur le complément. 

On s’étonne de voir reléguer au beau milieu du livre l’exposition 
de notions si élémentaires comme la signification de “ substantif + 
adjectif” et d’ “ adjectif + substantif ”, qui devrait se trouve au 
début du livre, comme tant d’autres notions d’ailleurs. 

§ 97, a, 1. mH ZI) est une construction trés peu usitée. On ne 
trouve dans les classiques que quelques exemples d’adjectif mono- 


(4) Ailleurs cela peut signifier aussi: celui-ci est un homme. 
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syllabique joint par Z au substantif qualifié. Voir Gr. I, p. 83 
et sv. 

§ 98. Ces trois textes auraient besoin de l’indication de leur 
source, car la citation n’est pas complete; ils pourraient également 
signifier: si la montagne est haute, si la vertu du roi est brillante, 
si sa force est grande. ... 

P.51, § 102, b. La méme remarque est 4 faire pour les textes 
de ce paragraphe; ce sont proprement des propositions subordon- 
nées: si ou lorsque homme voyage. . . . Le 5 et le 6 sont accom- 
pagnés d’une mauvaise traduction littérale; il faut dire: if (ou: 
when) disorder arises (proposition conditionnelle ou de temps, 
MP. 199 [397] et 196 [396]) , it comes from (Hi est verbe: sortir 
de) the not-loving each other; et pour 6 il faut dire: when the 
superior man rests in extreme goodness. . . . 

P. 52, § 105, D, 3. = dans le sens de: gouverner en souverain, 
se lit au quatriéme ton. 

P. 53, § 107. Il faut annoter que cette construction avec Z tché 
apres le sujet ne se rencontre que dans les propositions subor- 
données. 

§ 108. Il n’est pas superflu d’ajouter ici que TF soud est sous- 
entendu dans ces trois exemples de préproposition (relative) 
qualifiante avec relation de complément. 

P.54, A. Les AA. parlent ici de sowd comme d’un adverbe 
relatif. J’ai montré dans MP. p. 79 (259) que soud et 1K yedu signi- 
fiant “ endroit, place” ont d’abord été employés comme pronom 
relatif avec les verbes intransitifs. PtfE sou tsdi signifie: l’endroit 
ou l’on est, puis: la ow l’on est. Mais souo a été employé aussi avec 
les verbes transitifs et alors il est devenu un complément direct 
(Latin quem). Peut-on l’appeler adverbe dans ce dernier cas? 
C’est difficile 4 admettre. J’estime qu'il y a incompatibilité entre 
la notion d’adverbe et celle de complément. 

La construction souo tsdi peut étre rapprochée des locutions 
i4 Idu koud: passer sur la route, H/H jéu ydung: employer journel- 
lement, etc., ou un substantif est employé adverbialement devant 
un verbe. Seulement sowo en est arrivé & exprimer une relation, 
soit de complément direct soit de complément indirect, et rem- 
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place d’ordinaire un autre terme de la phrase, ce que #* et H ne 
font jamais. Ii sera préférable cependant d’appeler le sowo d’auprés 
des verbes intransitifs un complément indirect relatif et de donner 
le nom de “ adverbial relative” & soud accompagné d’une post- 
position (qui est cependant un verbe), comme | % soud i, | 
souo yedu, etc. Le terme “ adverbial relative” est préférable a 
“relative adverb”, parce que le réle primordial de sowd est 
d’exprimer une relation. 

§ 112. Un mot d’explication sur tché avant souo sera utile. 

P.55. Les AA. appellent ici soud un “ adverb qualifier of the 
verb”. L’expression n’est pas plus heureuse. C’est sa notion de 
relation qui est essentielle. 

P. 57, § 119. L’explication de & tché doit précéder celle de soud, 
parce que les propositions substantivées par tché peuvent contenir 
une relation de sujet (celui gui vient) , aussi bien qu’une relation 
de complément (celui que je vois), et que sowd doit proprement 
étre complété par tché. Cette particule est la principale, quoiqu’il 
y ait assez bien de cas ou elle peut disparaitre; l’attention n’a pas 
été attirée sur ce fait aux §§ 112 et 113 (p. 54). 

§ 118. La traduction exacte de fA est: what one possesses, 
et de //8: what one thinks of. 

P. 59, § 124. 1-254 veut dire: la montagne qui est haute, 
tout aussi bien que: (parmi) les montagnes, celle qui est haute. 
Voir MP. 64 (244). 

Mais \l:Zt24% signifie littéralement: la montagne dont les 
arbres sont nombreux, parce que # se trouve apres # comme 
prédicat verbal. 

De méme le texte #AZHXK* signifie: les villageois dont la 
force est grande, parce que X est le prédicat verbal de H. 

Les deux exemples cités dans la “ Note” qui suit, n’ont pas la 
méme valeur: # est vraiment verbe: avoir beaucoup et étre 
nombreux; le premier exemple est bien traduit; X#% est correct 
comme construction, mais signifie: ceux-la (avec leur) grande 
force; il n’est nullement nécessaire de suppléer le verbe 4 yeou. 
Voir MP. p. 57 (237). 

P.62, § 183. Les mémes constructions peuvent étre aussi des 
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simplifications pour 42384; les soldats qui rejettent, AZ 
#. Yhomme qui hait, HZIKH: loiseau qui vole. La chute de 
tché dans ces constructions, assez rare dans les classiques, s’ observe 
tres souvent p. ex. dans le Che-ki de Se-ma Ts’ien. 

Dans Part Four: The Function of Qualifier of the Verb, les 
AA. traitent des adverbes, et comme nous I’avons déja constaté, 
ils donnent cette appellation & tout mot qui se trouve entre le sujet 
et le verbe. C’est pousser trés loin le culte de la position du mot, 
aux dépens des droits de la logique et de la signification des mots. 
Nous avons fait des objections contre cette théorie plus haut. 
Ajoutons-y encore quelques observations. 

Est-il raisonable de considérer comme adverbe le pronom BH tsé, 
qui se place toujours avant le verbe. | # tsé cha veut bien dire: 
se tuer, se suicider. S’il existe un complément direct, c’est bien ici. 
Et ce serait un adverbe? 

Que ferons-nous p. ex. du texte suivant; 

—Tso, Tch’eng, 3, 13 (Couvreur, II, 41) 3¥#EZE tsiang chouéi 
sién?: lequel (des deux, de Tchoung-hang Pai ou de Souen-tse) 
laisserai-je venir d’abord (pour faire un traité) ? #€ est bien le 
complément direct, inverti dans les propositions interrogatives. 
Et ce serait un adverbe? (5) 

Cette extension abusive de la notion d’adverbe n’est pas recom- 
mandable. 

Notons encore que @ ki n’est pas mentionné ici parmi les 
pronoms qui signifient “ soi-méme ”; il est vrai qu’il se place aprés 
le verbe, mais dans les propositions négatives et interrogatives il 
le précéde; de complément direct qu’il est aprés le verbe, il devien- 
drait adverbe par suite de l’inversion? 

Les pronoms 7 kiai, %& si: tous, etc. sont tout comme 4 kd 
(eachly!) considérés comme adverbes qualifiant donc le verbe; 
cependant leur connection de signification se rapporte au sub- 
stantif précédent et non au verbe. - 


(5) Couvreur traduit: Lequel des deux doit passer le premier? Comme s'il était dit #fE 

S55 chouéi tsiang sién. Le mot placé entre ff et le verbe est complément et non 
sujet. (Voir Gr. II, 25-29: la place de #¥). Legge est plus prudent et esquive la 
difficulté en disant: with which shall I covenant first. Le verbe 5: sién (4° ton!) 
signifie: étre le premier, et au causatif: faire étre le premier, faire précéder, donner la 
précédence, etc. 
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P. 65 en bas. — 4 7 7é ne signifie “ for a day ” que par sa position 
dans la phrase: il importe donc de déterminer cette position. Voir 
Gr. III, 126: une détermination de temps placée avant le sujet 
exprime le moment ow l’action se passe (action présente) , ou doit 
se traduire par “aprés” (action passée) ou: “dans” (action 
future). La durée de |’action s’exprime en placant la détermina- 
tion de temps entre le sujet et le verbe, ou aprés le verbe et le 
complément. 

P.67. Affirmer que %& jan ou # éul forment des adverbes n’est 
pas conforme 4 la réalité des faits, puisque les formations avec jan 
se prétent aussi bien & la fonction de prédicat verbal qu’a celle 
d’adjectif qualifiant un substantif; il est vrai qu’elles se placent 
le plus souvent devant un verbe comme adverbe, mais ce réle 
d’adverbe est di 4 leur position dans la phrase et non 4 leur 
formation en jan ou éul. 

P.68, § 142. i éul se trouvant entre deux propositions ne 
devient pas un instrument de formation d’adverbes. Les AA. 
tachent de le prouver par une traduction tendencieuse, en glissant 
sous les termes chinois des modalités d’expression anglaises (p. ex. 
smilingly). Pour juger de la valeur des mots chinois il faut 
s’attacher 4 leur sens premier et littéral. On peut tout au plus 
affirmer que telle construction anglaise peut se traduire —libre- 
ment—par telle construction chinoise, sans pousser |’audace 
jusqu’a intégrer le mot chinois dans la méme catégorie grammati- 
cale, 4 laquelle appartient le mot anglais, ni jusqu’a attribuer aux 
mots chinois la fonction syntaxique qu’assument les mots anglais. 

Les AA. récidivent a la 

P.69, § 143. J’ai déja dit pourquoi les mots # ké, #¥ kidi, etc., 
qui se placent entre le sujet et le verbe, ne doivent pas pour cela 
étre pris pour des adverbes. 

P.72,c. Le mot € wéi, qui signifie: “ étre seul, étre seulement ” 
devrait étre traité plus en détail, comme j’ai dit plus haut. 

Dans la Note, la malheureuse dénomination de “ pronominal 
adverb 2 or #” reparait pour la tantiéme fois. 

P.73. Les mots “"E is an adjective qualifier here ” auraient di 
mettre les AA. en garde contre leur premiére définition de “ only ” 
de la p. 72. En fait 4€ est un verbe. 
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P.74, 7. & est un adverbe interrogatif; il faut traduire ce texte: 
lovers of their country, are there no such men? Au § 147 il aurait 
été utile de dire que les pronoms interrogatifs comme compléments 
précédent toujours le verbe, méme quand ces pronoms ne forment 
pas avec le verbe des expressions adverbiales: f] se trouve donc 
réguligrement avant A et %, etc. 

P.75, § 148. Le mot #€ souei: quoique, précéde parfois le sujet 
de la proposition,—et telle doit avoir été sa position originelle, 
puisque son premier sens semble bien étre: quoiqu’il soit (vrai) que 
.... C’est la théorie des adverbes chére aux AA. qui les a incités a 
donner a #, placé entre le sujet et le verbe, le nom de “ conjunc- 
tive adverb”. Voir MP. 214 (394). J’ai expliqué (Gr. III, 304) 
comment la proposition non-différenciée et reconnaissable au 
suffixe tché du sujet et a la finale yé, a servi de proposition circon- 
stancielle de temps, de condition, de cause et de concession; AZ 
Kit. FIN signifie littéralement: c’est un ‘ arriver’ humain 
(c’est-a-dire: étant donné le fait qu’il y a une arrivée d’un homme) , 
je vais certainement a sa rencontre. 

La méme subordonnée peut servir a dire: quand un homme 
arrive, ou: si un homme arrive, ou parce qu’un homme arrive, et 
méme: quoiqu’un homme arrive (contre mon gré, p. ex.). C’est 
donc une subordonnée avec une construction commune, non encore 
différenciée d’aprés les diverses sortes de subordonnées de temps, 
de condition, etc. 

La différenciation des subordonnées s’est faite plus tard. Pre- 
nons p. ex. la subordonnée de condition (Gr. III, p. 395 et sv.). 
La seconde étape franchie par cette subordonnée a été marquée 
par l’apparition de 3 tsé dans la proposition principale, pour 
indiquer que cette derniére proposition est la conséquence de la 
premiére. Cette conjonction tsd: alors, a suffi & la longue en 
marquant la conséquence, 4 faire sentir que la subordonnée était 
toujours une circonstance préliminaire, et dés lors tché . . . yé 
perdaient leur valeur et pouvaient disparaitre. 

A un certain moment les verbes 4 jéu et #7 jad: ressembler a, 
c’est comme (si) ..., furent employés pour former des subordon- 
nées de condition: 4 l’origine ils furent placés avant le sujet de la 
subordonnée, qu’ils régissaient comme une proposition-complé- 
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ment indirect, dont le sujet prenait le suffixe tché et la finale était 
yé. Tout naturellement le verbe j76u ou jad en vinrent a indiquer 
assez clairement la condition, et tché . . . yé purent disparaitre 
comme devenant inutiles. Jusqu’ici j6u et jad se trouvant avant 
leur subordonnée, purent faire sentir leur suprématie de verbe 
régissant. Mais vint un jour ou ils perdirent leur force et furent 
placés entre le sujet et le verbe; de ce jour-la data leur ravalisse- 
ment au rang de “ conjonction ”. Les verbes & ki et 38 tdi: arriver 
a, qui s’emploient pour former des subordonnées de temps (lorsque 
...), ne se laissérent jamais détroner de leur place avant le sujet, 
et forment a ce point de vue un vif contraste avec j6u et jad. Le 
mot # souei: quoiqu’étre, subit le méme sort que jéu et jad. Voir 
Gr. ITI, 382, 420) . 

P.79. Les négatifs # et % ne sont pas propres a l’impératif. 
¥5 est la négation + le complément tché placé avant le verbe dans 
une proposition négative, comme le disent aussi les AA. p. 81. 
Mais % signifie: “ aucun, personne, rien ”. 

La signification de # wéi est “ ne pas encore” et n’appartient 
pas en propre a l’aspect accompli du verbe. Les équivalences “ # 
est KA” et “RK est HA” (p. 81) sont inexactes. 

P. 82, 2. Ces deux textes contenant % ... # devraient absolu- 
ment porter l’indication de leur origine. On ne trouve pas d’ex- 
emples pareils dans les classiques. 

P. 83, § 156. Dans Part Five: the Function of Qualifier of the 
Sentence as a whole, la note sur la présence de #% tché ou de t4 yé 
aprés certains mots qui font fonction d’adverbes, et la note 
suivante p. 84 sur Mi éul sont erronées; les AA. perdent de vue 
Yorigine de tché, qui ne forme nullement des adverbes, mais 
il forme un mot substantivé qui, peut tel quel s’*employer comme 
adverbe, ce qui n’est pas la méme chose. Voir MP. 125 (305). 

Le réle de yé et l’origine de l’emploi de éul aprés des mots de 
temps, tout comme aprés les substantifs, n’est pas expliqué. Dire 
que “the iii makes the time word function as a verb” est une 
affirmation gratuite: la disparition de yé aprés le mot de temps 
est la seule cause de cette construction. 

Dans Gr. III, p. 213, j’ai comparé les deux textes suivants: 
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—Li-ki, VIII, 2, 21, MAR. HULA chouet wéi: Yedu ye 
éul pou tché li yé: litt. qui dira:; c’est (44) Yeou et (ii) il ne 
connait pas les rites? C’est-a-dire: qui prétendra que méme Yeou 
ne connait pas les rites? ou: . . . que tout en étant Yeou, il ne 
connait cependant pas les rites>—Remarquons bien ci-dessus la 
présence de yé, et son absence dans le texte suivant: 

—Ta Hiao, C. Til, 2, TAA) HARM F k’d i jénn (ye) éul 
pou jou niad héu?: est-il possible (qu’on soit) un homme et qu’on 
ne vaille pas autant qu’un oiseau? C’est-a-dire: est-il possible que 
méme un homme, ou: que tout en étant un homme, on ne vaille 
pas autant qu’un oiseau? D’aprés cette similitude de sens dans les 
deux textes, il faut conclure que yé a disparu dans le second texte, 
et que si on le rétablit, on obtient un résultat favorable 4 notre 
supposition. Alors je traduirais comme suit les deux textes de la 

P.84, 1. Be (4) HAR SL: litt. c’était laube et il demanda une 
audience, c’est-a-dire: quoique ce ne fit encore qu’a l’aube, ou: 
méme a l’aube. 

2. iy (4a) iit HH. Fe (AL) TBF litt. c’était le matin et il sortait, 
c’était le soir et il revenait, c’est-a-dire: malgré ’heure matinale, 
ou dés le matin, ou: méme le matin de bonne heure, etc., d’aprés 
les circonstances. Cette construction sert 4 marquer l’opposition 
entre le caractére ou la nature du sujet (5¢,¥3,¥#), et l’action 
qui s’accomplit (28 5d. H4.Bi) . 

§ 157: & ajouter que les nombres ordinaux ont dans la langue 
littéraire la méme forme que les nombres cardinaux. L’emploi de 
HS ti est postclassique. Dans les dates on a conservé la forme 
classique sans ti. 

§ 158. Le terme “ substantivated clauses ” est & changer. 

§ 159. Voir ce qui a été dit plus haut & propos de® tang, 77 
fang, 56 pi (4° ton). 

BUBB ZK signifie littéralement: se trouvant devant cet 
automne qui a beaucoup d’affaires, c’est-a-dire: en cet automne 
aux affaires (= difficultés) multiples. - 

P. 86-87. 7 F 2% ne signifie pas “ 1000 square li”, mais des 
territoires carrés qui ont 1000 li de coté. 


16 
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P. 87, § 164: on laisse passer ici l’occasion d’expliquer le sens de 
YA i dans les exemples 1, 2 et 4. 

P.89. Ajouter apres %& jan que ce mot dans le sens de “ mais ”, 
est l’abréviation de jan éul. 

Dans cette partie de leur ouvrage, les AA. ont mis ensemble tous 

les mots, expressions ou propositions qui précédent le sujet de la 
proposition principale. Ils ont pris comme base un critére externe, 
qui n’explique pas le fond, le pourquoi des choses, car cette position 
avant le sujet peut étre le fait de plusieurs causes, et ce sont ces 
causes qu’il faut connaitre pour pouvoir construire ou traduire des 
phrases 4 bon escient. Une de ces causes est p. ex. l’emphase qui 
impose 4 un terme une place au commencement de la phrase, mais 
tous les mots ne peuvent suivre cette inversion, p. ex. les adverbes 
de maniére se placent rarement & la téte de la proposition. Si l’on 
comprend bien la nature des propositions subordonnées, on verra 
clairement pourquoi elles doivent tout naturellement précéder la 
proposition principale: elles donnent le cadre dans lequel s’exé- 
cutera l’action décrite dans la proposition principale. La phrase 
chinoise suit presque toujours l’ordre historique des faits dans 
larrangement de l’ordre de beaucoup de mots; une exception 
caractéristique est H tsé: sortir de, hors de, depuis, etc. On trouve 
dans le T'so-tchouan de nombreux exemples, dans lesquels la déter- 
mination introduite par tsé est placée aprés le verbe principal, 
alors que l’ordre historique impose plutét une place avant ce 
verbe, p. ex. 
—Tso, Tchao, 20, 5 (Couvreur, III, 325) #&R&#AH 7st hedu 
tché tsé tién: le marquis de Ts’i arriva de la chasse (en Lou). 
Tsé sortir de, a cependant la priorité sur #: arriver, dans l’ordre 
historique des faits. 


Comparez ceci avec: 
—Tso, Tchao, 21, 5 (Couvreur, III, 338) BABFAZ kéung 
tsé Yang-mén kién tché: le duc vit les (habitants) du haut de la 
Porte des Peupliers.—Ici l’ordre historique est respecté. 

La méme place d’un mot soit avant le sujet, soit entre le sujet 
et le verbe ou encore aprés le verbe, ne lui donne pas inévitable- 
ment la méme signification. L’exposé peut avoir le sens d’un 
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complément direct, d’un complément indirect, d’un instrumental, 
d'un génitif, etc. Le verbe peut étre suivi d’un complément direct, 
mais aussi, sans aucun signe distinctif, d’un complément indirect. 
La place entre le sujet et le verbe peut étre occupée par une déter- 
mination de durée, par un pronom-complément inverti, par un 
complément inverti suivi du complément répété Z ou #, etc., etc. 

Tout cela montre qu’il faut aussi donner de l’importance 4 la 
signification de la place des mots. 

Dans Part Six, The Function of Indicator of Direction after the 
Verb, on rencontre encore les inexactitudes que j’ai signalées plus 
haut (par ex. p. 92, § 172: substantivated clauses), mais je n’y 
reviens pas. 

P.94, d. Ajouter que le complément indirect BH yi wo doit 
toujours se placer aprés le complément direct, ici 323E méi yi, ou 
apres le verbe si le complément direct précéde celui-ci, p. ex. sous 
la forme JAZ i méi yi. 

P.96, §176. F ya et ¥ héu indiquent trés rarement l’agent 
auprés des verbes passifs. Les AA. auraient di donner des ex- 
emples avec indication de la source. 

Dans le texte 2 la finale #% yén signifie: ainsi, et non “ by them ”; 
cette finale n’est pas le produit de #2 yi tché. 

P.99, 3. La provenance de ce texte devrait étre indiquée: en 
tout cas Ai ne signifie pas ’ considering ”, car il n’est jamais l’abré- 
viation de | 48% wéi. Voir plus loin. 

Part Seven traite des particules. Je ne puis pas me déclarer 
d’accord avec les AA. sur la signification et le rdle des finales, 
surtout de 4 yé, Kiet Hyén. Les AA. ont trop souvent suivi 
des opinions qui ne reposent pas sur les résultats d’un examen 
trés poussé de ces particules; ils ont comme excuse que ces opinions 
sont encore courantes dans bien des milieux sinologiques. Un 
exemple d’un examen pareil constitue l’objet de ma Note sur *% 
yén qui se trouve dans le présent numéro du HJAS, pp. 140-165. 
J’ai encore une remarque 4 faire sur le texte de la 

P. 102, qui fera voir combien il est nécessaire de mettre 4 point 
certaines opinions et de formuler des régles de syntaxe, qui réflétent 
exactement la nature de la langue chinoise. II s’agit de ce bout 
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de phrase: UVRBAFUW i ki wéi hiad tsé ye, qui est traduit 
comme: “ considering him to be a filial son ”. 

Les AA. ont manifestement pris 7 . . . wéi dans le sens de “ con- 
sidering ”. Mais ce sens est impossible ici, parce que?, étant propre- 
ment un verbe, exigerait comme complément direct non pas i 

i, mais tché, car k’i n’est jamais complément, ni direct ni 
indirect. Donc nous n’avons pas affaire ici a |’expression or- 
dinaire i. . . wét. Mais i signifie “ parce que” et dés lors k’? 
étant sujet qualifiant, est tout 4 fait normal, car il correspond 4 
notre nominatif et notre génitif, et la proposition-complément du 
verbe i, veut normalement un sujet qualifiant (un substantif 
prendra le suffixe tché) et la finale yé. La traduction est donc: 
parce qu'il est un fils plein de piété filiale. 

Jos. L. M. Mutuir 


Herbert Franke, Geld und Wirtschaft in China/unter der/Mon- 
golenherrschaft/Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Yiian- 
Zeit. Leipzig: Otto HarrassowirTz, 1949. Pp. 171+ 4 pages 
of Chinese characters + 1 map. 


Within the last few years, two important works dealing with 
Chinese economic history have appeared in Western languages. 
One is Dr. Nancy Lee Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China 
(Princeton, 1950) ,* dealing primarily with the Han dynasty. The 
other is the subject of the present review. Even though the 
approaches of the authors to their respective problems are dif- 
ferent, both constitute important contributions to the study of 
Chinese economic history. Dr. Swann’s was essentially textual; 
she carefully translated the economic section of the Han shu and 
the sections on rich merchants in the Shih chi and the Han shu, 
providing exhaustive notes and commentary. Dr. Franke, on 
the other hand, has been primarily concerned with the problem 
of money within the general picture of the economic history of 
the Yiian dynasty. Even though the term Wirtschaft is contained 
in the title of his work, Dr. Franke explicitly states (p. 3): 


2 Cf. Lien-sheng Yana, “ Notes on Dr. Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China” 
HJAS 18 (1950) 524-557. 
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... eine zusammenfassende Darsteliung der Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte 
der Yiian-Zeit auf Grund der chinesischen Quellen soll jedoch mit vorliegender 
Arbeit keinesfalls versucht oder begonnen werden. Vielmehr hat sich der 
Verfasser, nicht zuletzt auch in Anbetracht der zeitbedingten Schwierigkeiten 
in der Zuganglichkeit des Quellen- und Literaturmaterials, dazu entschlossen, 
gunichst die Untersuchung auf das Geldwesen und den Staatshaushalt der 
Yiian-Zeit, insbesondere aber auf die Verwendung von Papiergeld durch die 
Mongolen zu beschranken. 


Dr. FraNKE gives two reasons for his emphasis on currency. 
The first is that a number of Western writers on the subject have 
been under the impression that the monetary inflation of the late 
Yiian, occasioned by the excessive issue of paper currency, essen- 
tially contributed to the undermining of Mongolian rule in China 
(pp. 3-4). The second is that the Chinese can be considered the 
first to have founded a nation-wide system of paper currency 
(p. 4). As a result of his researches, Dr. FrANKE conclusively 
states (p. 158) that “fiir den Zusammenbruch der Mongolen- 
herrschaft kann dem Papiergeldwesen keine wesentliche Bedeu- 
tung beigemessen werden.” 

Though Dr. Frankr’s reasons, as given, are quite valid, there 
are other cogent reasons, more in accordance with the problems 
of Chinese economic history, for studying the currency of the 
Yiian. The Yiian system of paper currency represented the most 
highly evolved as well as the most successful system of paper 
currency developed in China up to that time. The previous 
dynasty in control of North China, the Chin, tried to establish 
paper currency as the generally accepted medium of exchange, but 
failed because of its inability to enforce circulation. Hard currency, 
in the form of silver and copper cash, remained the medium of 
exchange up to the time of the Mongolian conquest.? Further- 
more, Yiian paper currency represented the first truly national 
paper currency in Chinese history, circulating not only in all of 
China, but in certain foreign areas as well. With its disappearance 
after the fall of the dynasty, paper currency never again became 
an important medium of exchange in China until the twentieth 


century. 


*Karo Shigeru JHE , Tdsd-jidai ni okeru kingin no kenkyit FERRE ITH 
WSZSROBZ [Study of Gold and Silver in the T‘ang and Sung Dynasties] 
(Tokyo, 1925) .697. 
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Consequently, the Yiian system of paper currency is a unique 
phenomenon in Chinese history. The fact that it was issued and 
supported by the state sheds light on the role of the Yiian state 
as a factor in the economic life of the nation. Conversely, the 
fact that it was widely accepted and circulated indicates that it 
fulfilled a real need in the economy. Studying Yiian paper 
currency from the point of view of expanding state power, on 
the one hand, and a developing market economy, on the other, - 
is an additional, and perhaps even more important approach to 
the problem. 

Essentially, Dr. FRANKE is concerned with an exhaustive empiri- 
cal study of currency under the Yiian, and in this project he has 
succeeded admirably. Although he relies primarily on the “ Shih- 
huo-chih ” of the Yiian shih, and the Yiian-tien-chang, that great 
collection of official edicts of the Yiian, he also has gone through 
a large number of literary collections which contain material on 
currency. After a thorough discussion of his sources (pp. 9-34), 
Dr. Franke presents a loosely chronological discussion of the de- 
velopment of paper currency during the Yiian (pp. 34-106). In 
this section he has treated in great detail the development of 
paper currency from the year 1260 (i.e., the beginning of the 
reign of Qubilai and also the date of the resurrection of traditional 
Chinese state power on a large scale) ,° to the last years of the 
Yiian. However, he has devoted only a little more than two pages 
to the origins of Yiian paper currency during the period of Mon- 
golian rule before 1260 (pp. 34-36) . The reason for this limitation, 
as Dr. FRANKE recognizes, lies in the paucity of information on 
the early phase of Yiian paper currency in the official historio- 
graphical literature. Fortunately, Cu‘tian Han-shéng 23, in 
his excellent article on paper currency,* which appeared too late for 
Dr. Franke to use extensively, devotes a number of pages to 
discussing the types of paper money circulating during this early 
period. Cx‘tan cites two important characteristics of the paper 


*Cf. H. F. Scourmann, Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty [currently in 
process of publication] (Harvard University, 1952), chap. 5, sect. A. 

*Cxa‘tan Han-shéng, “ Yiian-tai ti chih-pi ” TARA EE [“ Paper Currency of 
the Yiian Dynasty ”] CYYY 15 (1948) .1-9. 
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currency of the pre-Qubilai period (p. 7): (1) the total amount 
in circulation was not large, and (2) the circulation of the paper 
currencies in use was limited geographically. 

During this early period, the city of Chén-ting K€ * apparently 
was the center of an important local system of paper currency 
which circulated in the region corresponding roughly to the 
modern province of Ho-pei. The literary collections of the period, 
in which much information relating to local conditions is recorded, 
contain a number of important references to this locally circulating 
currency. CH‘wan cites two references which shed light on the 
paper currency circulating in Chén-ting at this time. Because of 
their importance, I shall give them below in complete translation. 

In the biography of Sura Chi 24% by Wane Yiin Ef, we find 
the following reference relating to the year 1251-1252: ° 

In various regions, paper currency was issued to [facilitate] trading. As a rule, 
it was not to cross the bounds [of the region]. [However,] the local authorities 
monopolized #¥[&] (chiao-ku) 7 [its issuance] to make a profit. [Every] two or 
three years, they would entirely change [the issue]. As a result, they voided 
“the essence” FC}z (yiian-t‘ai) 8 and merchants no longer circulated (i.e., 
traded). His Excellency (i.e., Sara Chi) sent a memorial to the Empress 


Dowager to establish a system whereby silver and notes were to balance each 
other. By measuring the rise and fall [of prices], relative values were estab- 


lished. By doing away with obstructions, [paper currency] became a freely 
circulating [medium]. 


In the biography of Liu Su #J@i by Su T‘ien-chiich MKF, we 


9 


find the following passage: 


® Chén-ting is the modern Chéng-ting JE 7%, located about fifty miles southwest of 
Pao-ting; cf. Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘i-tien, p. 740a. 

© Wane Yiin, Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi FRI FEA KA AE (Ssii- 
pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. [ts‘é 14]) 54.8a9-8bl1. 

*The interesting compound chiao-ku appears in the T“ang-lii tt where the 
commentator defines it as “to corner the market and monopolize the profits”; cf. 
Cuana-sun Wu-chi Se $6 ME, T’ang-lii su-i | | HeRE (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1983) § 4, 48. 

® The term yiian-t‘ai literally means “ the original womb,” or “ the essence.” However, 
in a corresponding phrase in the biography of Sar Chi in the Yiian shih we find instead 
the term aha ch‘ao-pén. Consequently, it seems that the author of the biography 
in the Yiian shih interpreted yiian-t‘ai in the sense of ch‘ao-pén, i.e., “ monetary reserve 
for paper currency ”; cf. Yiian shih (Po-na-pén ed.) 147.12b1-2. 

*Su Tiien-chiieh, Yiian-ch‘ao ming-ch‘én shih-liich JUSS % Fa Ss (Chi-fu ts‘ung- 
shu ed. [ts‘é 104]) 10.2b8-3a4. 
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The Emperor (i.e., Qubilai), upon ascending the throne, displayed zeal in 
matters of administration. He established hsiian-fu-ssi ‘Fy #& FJ ° in ten districts 
(lu) to co-ordinate the government of the empire. In Chén-ting, “ silver notes ” 
§RGb (yin-ch‘ao)** were being circulated. An edict had been received from 
the Empress Dowager to put them into circulation within Yen j# and Chao 
#i, and [within] T‘ang ff and Téng ¥f.1° The amount calculated was more 
than eight thousand. When the new notes of the Chung-t‘ung [period] 1* were 
going to be issued, the value of the “silver notes” declined. Public and 
private [circles] were perturbed. They did not know [8a] what to do. His 
Excellency suggested three ways of remedying this. If the old bills were not 
to circulate, below it would harm the wealth of the people, and above it would 
destroy the reputation of the Emperor for compassion and filial piety. [Thus] 
one [way] would be to circulate [them] as before. Another [way] would be to 
circulate both old and new. If one wished to put the new notes completely 
into circulation, it would be necessary to exchange [the old for the new] at 
face value. By the third [way], the common people probably would not be 
harmed. The bureau (i.e., the [chung-shu-]shéng) deliberated and approved 
it. They adopted his third [way]. 


Sun Chi’s proposal to establish an adequate silver reserve for 
the paper currency in circulation was aimed at correcting the 
current practice, on the part of the local authorities, of issuing 
large quantities of paper currency not supported by a sufficient 
monetary reserve. Since the local authorities held a monopoly on 
the issuance of notes, they were able to issue new notes in excess 
of the actual monetary reserve, if any existed at all. By this sort 
of financial manipulation, they netted themselves a clear profit. 
Suu Chi’s memorial was made in the year 1251-1252. We may 
assume that paper currency of this type had been in circulation 
for a certain period preceding this date. As Dr. FrRANKE has 
pointed out, as early as the years 1224-1227, local paper currency 
had been in circulation in the Shantung province (p. 35). Thus it 
is not at all unlikely that this currency of Chén-ting may have 


*°On these important bureaus established by the Emperor Qubilai to co-ordinate 
the financial administration of the realm, particularly the collection of taxes, cf. 
ScHURMANN, op. cit., chap. 5, sect. A. 

11 They were called “ silver notes” because they were supposed to have been backed 
by a reserve of silver. 

12 These are the names of the ancient feudal states which existed in this area; the 
territory which they occupied included most of the modern Ho-pei province, eastern 
Shan-hsi, and northern Hu-pei provinces. 

8 Cf, FRANKE 87-57. 
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been in circulation equally as long. The reference in the biography 
of Liu Su is to the year 1260-1261, the year of Emperor Qubilai’s 
ascension to the throne. It was at this time that the local currency 
of Chén-ting was replaced by the new national currency. 

It is quite significant that Sara Chi, who was military com- 
mander of the city of Chén-ting at the time,’* submitted his 
memorial, not to the imperial government, but to the Empress 
Dowager. He did so because the region of Chén-ting was an 
hereditary appanage of her household.’* The above passage shows 
quite clearly that in matters of the financial administration of the 
appanages, prior to the year 1260, control was in the hands of the 
feudatories, and not in the hands of the imperial government. After 
the year 1260, the situation changed radically; the newly estab- 
lished central government took over the financial administration 
of all parts of the realm. Thereafter, the revenues of the feuda- 
tories from their appanages were collected by officials of the 
central government, and then turned over to the former. Similarly, 
in the I]-khani Empire in the Near East, during the reign of the 
Emperor Ghazan (1295-1304), the newly reorganized central 
government established a special bureau known as the divan-i 
inju to control the financial affairs, in particular the collection of 
taxes, of the appanages (injiz) belonging to members of the 
imperial family.** 

The fact that the financial affairs of the appanages in this early 
period were in the hands of the feudatories explains why we find 
little information on them in the “ Shih-huo-chih ” of the Yiian 
shih, which, in the long run, was based mostly on official archives. 
The official archives generally recorded information on conditions 
and policies of concern to the imperial government. Since the 
monetary policy of the appanages in this early period was not 
under the control of the imperial government, it is thus not sur- 
prising that we find no information on it in the official literature. 

Chén-ting, in Sung and Chin times, was already an important 


“Wane Yiin, op. cit., 54.8a1. 

*© Viian shih 2.5a7-8. 

*°Cf. A. Zeki Velidi ToGan, Umumi Tiirk Tarihine Giris (Introduction to a 
General History of the Turks) (Istanbul, 1946) 278-279. 
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manufacturing and trading center. Textile manufacturing in 
particular seems to have been one of the major industries of the 
area since as early as the Northern Sung.’’ In Chapter 95 of the 
Yiian shih, which contains a listing of imperial grants and emolu- 
ments, we find twelve references to the granting of silk-tax revenue 
from Chén-ting as hereditary beneficia to members of the imperial 
family and the higher nobility. Furthermore, silver and salt were 
produced in the Chén-ting area. Because of its location and its 
manufacturing, Chén-ting had been an important center of com- 
merce for a long time. In the Northern Sung, the government 
had already established an official trade bureau 17] (shih-i 
ssit) in the city.’* However, during the Yiian, particularly during 
the early years of Mongolian rule in North China, an additional 
factor probably was present which intensified the already con- 
siderable commerce in the area. 

During these years, North China experienced an influx of a 
great number of Central Asiatic merchants, organized in corpora- 
tions known as ortag. Ortaq in Turkish means “ partner,” or 
“ companion.” Indeed these merchants were financial “ partners ” 
of members of the imperial family and the nobility, from whom 
they received sizeable amounts of silver as loans. This capital 
they used to expand their trade activities. In addition, many of 
them functioned as tax farmers who collected revenues and taxes 
from the appanages of their benefactors. Since Chén-ting was a 
financially lucrative appanage of the Empress Dowager’s house- 
hold, presumably a number of these ortaq merchants were oper- 
ating in the region. Their activities undoubtedly contributed to 
an increase of the volume of commerce around Chén-ting. The 
city’s great commercial activity was probably the chief reason 
for the use of paper currency, which was supposed to expand 
credit and facilitate commerce. 

Section VI of the work under review (pp. 144-155) deals with 
the question of commodity prices. Dr. FrANKE mentions three 
difficulties inherent in a study of commodity prices during the 
Yiian (p. 145): (1) there are relatively few references to com- 


17 Sung shih 175.1a6-7. 18 Sung shih 186.12a4-5. 
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modity prices in the sources, (2) commodity prices differ from 
area to area, and (3) it is difficult to tell whether the commodity 
prices mentioned are prices arising from the free interaction of 
supply and demand, or are prices fixed by the government for 
certain specific commodities. Dr. Franxg, relying mainly on the 
official sources, has made interesting discoveries concerning the 
prices of various important commodities such as grain, salt, 
farming implements, cultivated land, etc. I should like to point 
out one important source, which he has not used, for determining 
the commodity prices of the period. This source consists of the 
contemporary mathematical works which have come down to us. 

We have two important extant mathematical compilations of 
the Yiian. One is the Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng HAR by Cau 
Shih-chieh AtE#R. The other is the Ting Chii suan-fa TBRRK 
by Tina Chii.*® Both works essentially consist of arithmetical 
problems involving tax and interest rates, commodity prices, 
crop yields per acre, etc. Typical of the 259 problems in the 
Suan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng is the following: *° 

Now there is a merchant. He has 784 chin of incense. The maritime trade 
bureau fff) (po-ssii) taxes it, taking one-eighth [of the amount]. Now the 
tax [taken] is 100 chin. However, the merchant is given in change 1 kuan, 


730 wén in copper cash. The problem is: how much was the price per chin? 
The answer is: 865 wén. 


One cannot assume automatically that the commodity prices 
mentioned in these mathematical works correspond exactly to 
actual contemporary commodity prices. There always exists the 
possibility that these works were based on earlier mathematical 
compilations which have since been lost. However, Kat6 Shigeru 
and Nakamura Hisashiré have assumed in their work that the 
problems in these mathematical works reflect commodity prices 
current sometime during the Yiian. The Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng 
was first published in the third year of Ta-té (1299-1300) . Conse- 


*® Cuu Shih-chieh, Suan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng (1882), 4 ts‘é; Tina Chii, Ting Chii suan-fa 
(Chih pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu ed. [ts‘é 215]). Cf. also Nakamura Hisashiréd Hey A 
BS, “Sangaku keimé to Gendai no kanzei oyobi bukka” ASA EESE © TTARD BY 
BER UR [The Suan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng, and Customs Taxes and Commodity 
Prices of the Yiian Dynasty ”] Rekishi chiri 27 (1915) .185-189. 

”° Suan-hsiieh chi-méng 1.25b4-7. 
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quently, one might conclude that the prices and rates given therein 
approximated those current sometime in the latter part of the 
reign of the Emperor Qubilai. 

In the problems given in the Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng, many 
different commodities and taxes are mentioned, thus making it 
possible to determine prevailing rates and prices in most of the 
important transactions of the period. Nakamura Hisashiro lists 
the following commodity prices taken from the Swan-hsiieh 


ch‘i-méng: ** 


silk yarn, 1 liang: copper cash, 300 wén 

grain, 1 tow: copper cash, 2 wén 

sheep, 1 head: copper cash, 4 kuan wén (= 4,000 wén) 
silk cloth, 1 bolt: copper cash, 6 kuan wén 

cotton cloth, 1 ch‘th: copper cash, 80 wén 

horses, 1 head: copper cash, 90 wén 

rice, 1 hu: copper cash, 110 wén 

gauze, 1 ch‘th: copper cash, 120 wén 

black pepper, 1 chin: copper cash, 380 wén 

garu wood, 1 chin: copper cash, 4 kuan, 500 wén 


The Ting Chii suan-fu was published in the fifteenth year 
of Chih-chéng (1355-1356). In form, the problems are quite 


like those of the Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng. However, whereas the 
currency units in the latter are primarily copper cash, those of 
the former are mostly paper currency. According to KaTé Shigeru, 
the Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng reflected prices given in media of ex- 
change current among the people, that is, on the free market. 
The Ting Chii suan-fa, on the other hand, reflected the official 
prices fixed in paper currency by the government.”* 

As I have mentioned, it may be assumed with reservations that 
the commodity prices mentioned in the Swan-hsiieh ch‘i-méng 
were current sometime in the latter part of the reign of the 
Emperor Qubilai. However, although the Ting Chii swan-fa was 
published in the year 1355-1356, it does not seem to reflect 
commodity prices in units of paper currency used then. For 
example, in the Ting Chii suan-fa there are three examples dealing 
with the sale of salt (pp. 19b8-20a10, 26a5-7) . According to the 


21 NAKAMURA, op. cit., 188. 22 Kato, op. cit., 703-704. 
Pp 
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first two, the unit price per chin of salt, was 2 ch‘ien, 8 fén of paper 
currency; according to the third, each “ license ” load (yin) of salt 
was priced at 13 liang of silver. Since each “license” load 
commonly consited of 400 chin, the price per “ license ” load was 
1,120 chien, or 112 liang of paper currency. According to Dr. 
FRrANKE’s salt-price chart (p. 149), this price of salt must have 
been current well before the year 1329 when it officially rose to 
150 kuan (=liang). On the basis of this and other references, it 
seems that some of the commodity prices reflected in the Ting Chii 
suan-fa were current many years before the publication of the 
work. 

Dr. FRANKE also has a short section on grain prices during 
the Yiian (pp. 146-148). In the Nung-t‘ien yii-hua 52H fei ,* 
in an item cited by Cu‘tan Han-shéng (loc. cit., p. 37), we find 
an interesting commentary on rice prices in South China during 
the Yiian.** When the Mongols captured South China, they made 
the old Sung paper currency known as hui-tzii #F convertible to 
the new Chung-t‘ung paper currency at the rate of 35:1. The 
price of rice was fixed at one kuan (=liang) per tan of grain. 
Ten years later, in the year 1287-1288, when the new so-called 
Chih-yiian paper currency was issued to supersede the Chung- 
t‘ung notes, the price of rice had risen to ten kuan. The price 
seems to have remained at this level for a period of time. However, 
periodic famines caused great increases in the price of rice. In 
the year 1306-1307, due to famine in the Chiang-ché province, 
the price rose to 30 liang per tan. In the city of Wu-ch‘ang, in 
the year 1329-1330, the price reached 100 liang per tan.*° 

The interesting thing to note is the great rise in the price of 
rice in South China during the approximately ten years from 
the conquest to the year 1287-1288, i.e., from one to ten kuan 


** Ch‘ang-ku chén-i RBRZ, Nung-t‘ten yii-hua (Pao-yen t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ed. 
[ts‘é 41]), 1 chiian. In some editions, the name of the author is given as Chén-i. 
However, the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao gives the name as Ch‘ang-ku chén-i; 
cf. Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao 3 (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933), 141. 
Ch‘ang-ku is not one of the recognized double surnames. 

** Nung-t‘ien yii-hua 1.6a5-7a4; Cu‘wan, op. cit., 37. 

*® Ibid. 
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per tan. This rise occurred at a time when the value of the paper 
currency was still relatively high. Consequently, this price rise 
reflects an inflationary force distinct from those arising from the 
gradual deterioration of the paper currency. Coinciding with this 
startling rise in the price of rice, we might note the equally 
startling rise in the price of certain areas of land, from 30 liang 
in 1287-1288 to 125 liang in 1297-1298 (p. 153). 

Since the publication of Dr. Franxr’s book, Orac1 Matsuo has 
published his analysis of population registers drawn up during 
the early period of Mongolian rule in North China.** Conse- 
quently, Dr. Franxe’s population tables (pp. 128-129), which 
are largely based on the geographical section of the Yiian shih 
must be revised in accordance with the new information provided 
by Oraar’s analysis. 

The Yiian system of paper currency drew the attention of 
many of the Western travelers who journeyed to China during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. However, so far as we know, 
it was only in the Il-khani Empire that an attempt was made to 
introduce a paper currency system on the Chinese model.”” In the 
year 1294, during the reign of Gaikhati (1291-1295), the new 
vazir Sadru ’d-Din Khalidi ordered that paper currency was to 
circulate in lieu of hard currency in all parts of the realm. All 
silver and gold was to be turned over to the government. The 
new currency was called éai, in plain imitation of the Chinese 
currency. Cai offices (éai-khand) were established in all impor- 
tant cities to print and issue the currency. However, according 
to the Islamic writers of the period, this innovation only produced 
general panic and resulted in the paralysis of commerce. Karimu 
*d-Din Agqsarayi, writing around 1323, comments bitterly on the 
administration of Sadru ’d-Din: * 


2° Oract Matsuo es hs B » “Médko-jin seiken jika no kanchi ni okeru hanseki 
no mondai ” Re ABET FO EMR SIRFED PAGA (“The Census 
of Northern China Taken by the Mongols in the Middle of the XIII Century ”), 
Haneda Hakushi shdju kinen tdyd-shi ronsé 7A FA ti LS ae ae EF BP te HE 
(Asiatic Studies in Honour of Toru Haneda on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, 
May 15, MCMXLII) (Kyoto, 1950) 383-429. 

*7 Karl Jann, “ Das iranische Papiergeld ” Archiv Orientdlni 10 (1938) .808-340. 

°° Musamaratu'l-ahbar >) 3_+\u (text edited and published by Dr. Osman 


Turan) (Ankara, 1944) 234. 
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Of all the shameful institutions and vicious laws there was one whereby he 
stamped pieces of paper with the red [imperial seal] (al [tamya]) and called 
them éau; he desired that the pieces of paper by [virtue of] the red [seal] 
should replace hard currency (mal) and should be circulated in the realm for 
purposes of buying and selling, in transactions of goods and moneys and 
animals and all kinds of foods and all varieties of beverages and [in] contracts 
for the sale and purchase of estates and properties and residences and strings 


of gems and gold. 


Only a few months after its introduction, the paper currency 
was recalled and hard currency was re-established as the normal 
medium of exchange. 

Dr. FranKe’s work certainly is a major contribution to the 
study of Chinese economic history. The author, in his analysis of 
currency, has carefully gone through most of the Chinese and 
Western literature on the subject. Although there are a number 
of Japanese articles which he might have profitably used, the 
periodicals containing these articles are not easily accessible in 
Europe, particularly in Germany. His translations are quite 
carefully done, although they sometimes lack adequate annota- 
tion. Since he has concentrated on an analysis of currency, the 
other economic institutions with which he deals in his work will 


require further analysis and elaboration. 


H. F. ScohurMANN 


Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in Painting (T‘u-hua chien-wén-chih) , 
An Eleventh Century History of Chinese Painting together 
with the Chinese Text in Facsimile. Translated and anno- 
tated by Alexander Coburn Sorrer. Washington, D.C.: the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1951. 


This is an annotated translation of an important work on the 
history of painting in China. The Chinese book, by Kuo Jo-hsii 
94 4 of the eleventh century, contains general discussions (chap. 
1), short biographies of painters (chaps. 2-4), and miscellaneous 
anecdotes (chaps. 5-6). The period covered is from 841 to 1074. 
As indicated by its title, the record was based on what the author 
had seen or heard 524), in other words, his first-hand and second- 
hand information. The book was written as a continuation of a 
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similar work, the Li-tai ming-hua-chi HE 4 a0 by Cuane Yen- 
yiian 5R#3# of the Tang dynasty, which is a history of painters 
and paintings from antiquity to 841. Both works have been ac- 
cepted as authoritative by later scholars of Chinese painting. 
Unlike Cuane and other early art critics, Kuo refrained from 
grading his artists (see Kuo’s preface, page 2) , apparently because 
he felt that a qualitative classification of one’s contemporaries 
might cause embarrassment. 

The translator is Professor of History of Art at Bryn Mawr 
College. His expert knowledge has proved very helpful in the 
interpretation of technical terms, particularly those relating to 
painting, architecture, and iconography. For instance, his trans- 
lation of the debatable term p‘o-mo 7 as “ graded ink wash 
(technique) ” is based on well-considered opinion (pp. 121-122) 
The term hsiu *5, which is not found in ordinary dictionaries, is 
correctly translated as “ charcoal sketch” (pp. 42, 65, 80) .? His 
resourceful annotation represents a long period of painstaking 
research. Additional information about major painters, often in- 
volving more translation, is supplied in the footnotes. Although 
the translation is on the whole readable, unfortunately its quality 
is uneven. I have checked more than half of the translation against 
the Chinese text, and found an average of two to three mistakes 
to a page. 

It would seem that Professor Soper worked on his translation 
over a considerable period of time, but failed to make a final 
check of his translation as a whole. This might explain why in a 
number of cases the same Chinese expression is translated in one 
place correctly but incorrectly in another. For instance, the official 
title tai-chao #¥#8 appears in the text about forty times. In most 
places it is correctly rendered “ Painter-in-attendance ” (see note 
210). On three occasions, however, it is mistakenly translated as 


1 John A. Pore in his article “Sinology or Art History ” HJAS 10(1947) .415, has 
suggested that p‘o-mo “ refers to a specific type of brush stroke, a strong clear stroke, 
which plays a definite part in finished painting.” This interpretation and that of 
Professor Soper, however, are not irreconcilable. 

? The term still exists in modern colloquial Chinese in the expression hsiu kao-tzit 
#5 “to sketch the outline with a charcoal.” The charcoal is often made by 
burning one end of an incense stick. 
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«“ Edict Compiler ” (pp. 6, 94, 97). The sentence E47 fil #h1% 
#1 appears no less than eight times. It is correctly translated 
only once as “ Picture-scrolls by all of them above have been 
preserved to the present time” (p. 68). In the other cases, the 
“ above” which refers to painters is misconstrued as applying to 
categories of painting. 

Illustrations of the same kind of inconsistency can be found in 
various parts of the book. The term fan-ma #*% is usually trans- 
lated correctly as “ 'Tartars and their horses,” but in one place it 
is mistakenly rendered as “ horse-breeding [scenes]” (p. 53). The 
term p‘ei-kua #4 for the ordination of a Taoist priest, appears 
on page 71 as “to wear robes of a religious” but as “ hanging 
pictures ” on page 55. The phrase H&—HA is correctly trans- 
lated as “ 200 hsing of silver ” on page 50 but erroneously as “ two 
hundred [mace] of white gold” on page 93. The hsing here is 
equivalent to liang or tael but not mace. The phrase —#+H Kf 
describing the successful execution of parallel lines painted on 
buildings is translated as “ [drawing] a hundred parallels for every 
receding [surface]” on page 156, but the analogous phrase —-# 
H# is translated as “with a hundred [lines] converging on a 
single point ” on page 12. 

An interesting case is the character chin f# which appears five 
times in the text. Ordinarily the character would mean “ only, 
merely ” but in this book it is used to mean chin X “nearly, 
almost ” preceding a numeral. For instance, f#-C-# means 
“nearly seventy years.” This special usage of ## was already 
common in Tang times and was considered erroneous by the 
T‘ang scholar Li P‘ei in his K‘an-wu 4%5Fi# 2 Nevertheless, 
the use appears to have continued in Sung times as evidenced in 
Kuo’s account. In the translation, Professor Soper used three 
different expressions—‘“ something under,” “ barely,” and “not 
less than” (pp. 43, 77, 86, 90, 94) —apparently because he was 
not sure of the meaning. 

To illustrate the various types of mistakes in the translation, 


the following examples are taken from the short biographies in 
Chapter 3: 


* Pai-ch‘tian hsiieh-hai Fy I] SPE ed., B.5b. 
1” 
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1. FHIABI means “his tzii however is not known ” instead 
of “ called Tsé-wei: I have heard” (p. 46). 

2. H#2—-% means “a pheasant ” instead of “a brace of pheas- 
ants” (p. 50). The character chih % is misconstrued into shuang 
€¥ in several other places. 

3. MAGE IIH means “Persians painted by Yane Fei are 
well known,” instead of “It is widely believed that Yang Fei was 
a Persian ” (p. 52). Of course, the word “ Persian ” may have been 
used in a loose sense. 

4. BBHWLR means “it happened that the Emperor had 
passed away ” instead of “ was attached to the Palace Equipage 


Staff” (p. 55) . 


The following anecdote is from Chapter 5: 


“ Pao-shou-ssu, originally the mansion of Kao Li-shih, was made 
over into a temple in the ninth year of T‘ien-pao [750]. As soon as 
the bell had been cast, Li-shih held a maigre feast to bless it. All 
the members of the court rang it [at least] once, in great numbers; 
and there were some who thought up the idea of tolling it continu- 
ously twenty times apiece.” (p. 82) . 


The last sentence misses the point entirely. Kao was raising 
funds for the temple by inviting his guests to ring the bell at the 
subscription of a contribution. The text —S%HF means “ to ring 
it once, one should contribute 100,000 cash,” instead of “ rang it 
[at least] once, in great numbers.” The balance of the sentence 
means “ there were some who tolled it continuously twenty times 
in order to please him.” * 

A number of mistakes are from a failure to identify official 
titles. For instance, the title (sometimes honorific) tu-chih A 
or ju-nei tu-chih APM#SA belonged to the superintendent of the 
Imperial palaces. It appears three times in the book. On page 56, 
#4n4= Ph is correctly rendered “the overseer, Li Shén-fu.” On 
page 58, however, #1 #8 becomes “ Liu Tu, who on finding it” 


“This story is apparently taken from the Yu-yang tsa-tsu 5 BB EAA (Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), Supplement 6.2b-3a. See also Chin T‘ang shu 184.6b, Hsin T‘ang shu 
207.5a. 
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and on page 93 APMIMI®% becomes “to the Throne. The Cus- 
todian of the Imperial Library.” 

The abridged and literary forms of official titles used in the 
book are more difficult to recognize. For instance, FHER® 
means Wane Chiin-yii, i. e., Wana Ch‘i Hf, the Shu-mi chih-hsiieh- 
shih BBB+. The abridged form mi-hsiieh is misconstrued 
as “assiduous studies” (p. 92). On page 41, nei-tsang A, 
apparently meaning an official in the Imperial Treasury, is miscon- 
strued as “ my collection.” (Nei-tsang was a position held by the 
author’s uncle.) The compound shao-lieh 79) appears twice in 
the book, referring to the author’s father and a relative. It was 
probably a literary title for a junior officer (like the Yiian-wai-lang 
BASS) in the Li-pu 38%, which was once called Ssii-lich 2 
in T‘ang times.* The compound cannot mean “ passed on at so 
untimely an age” (p. 1) or “died young” (p. 41). These titles 
pertain to the genealogy of the author which is discussed in an 
Appendix (pp. 105-109). Unfortunately they do not seem to 
support the translator’s theory that the author was related to 
Empress Kvo of Chén Tsung. 

In conclusion I wish to say that, although there is much room 


for improvement in the book, sufficient groundwork has been 
accomplished to warrant the hope that a revised edition will 
produce a standard translation.° 


L.S. Y. 


Arthur Watery, The Life and Times of Po Chii-i. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1949. Pp. 238 +1 map. 


The Life and Times of Po Chii-i is a contribution to the under- 
standing of Chinese history as well as Chinese literature. The 


* Tang hui-yao Ax @7 BL (Wu-ying-tien ed.) 58.11a-14a; Robert pes Rorours, T'raité 
des fonctionnaires et traité de Varmée, p. 41. For similar abridged and literary forms 
of official titles, see Liana Chang-chii 92 EL3R, Ch‘éng-wei lu BRB Se. 15.5a, 16.3b, 
22.6b. 

°Professor Serge Exissterr has kindly called my attention to the Japanese trans- 
lation of the preface and the first chapter of the T“u-hua chien-wén chih in the Téyé 
garon shiisei RES me JX, edited by Imazext Hisamaro SBE 1915, 1.64- 
82. This translation, apparently not utilized by Professor Soper, is on the whole 
accurate. 
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span from 772 to 846 was long enough and the role played by Po 
Chii-i in government and society important enough to enable the 
poet’s biographer to tell much about what happened in many 
aspects of life during more than a quarter of the T‘ang period 
(618-906) . Many pages of this book are so well written that they 
enlighten not only the average reader but also serious students 
of Chinese history. 

A few outstanding examples of passages dealing with topics of 
historical interest are the description of the various examinations 
in Chapters 1 and 2, the comments on government and politics 
in Chapters 4, 12, and 13, and the discussions of poetry in Chapter 
8 and music in Chapter 11. Primary sources such as standard 
histories and collected works as well as studies by modern scholars 
like Cu‘in Yin-k‘o BRR have been utilized. Here and there 
are ingenious suggestions by Mr. Watery himself. He says, for 
instance, that the dwarfs in Tao-chou who were emancipated by 
the benevolent governor Yana Ch‘éng, “were perhaps Negritos 
similar to those of modern Malaya” (p. 66). Another of his 
suggestions is that a story about the courtyard of Po Lo-t‘ien 
which was reported to have been visited by a merchant in “ the 
fairy mountain P‘eng-lai,” probably referred to Japan, where Po 
was greatly admired. To these interesting conjectures I wish to 
add two references. On the dwarfs of Tao-chou, see the article 
by Wapa Sei 4 Af in 7'G 31.3 (1947) .57-66. On the story of Po’s 
courtyard in a fairy mountain, and especially Po’s relation to 
Buddhism and Taoism, there is an excellent article by Cn‘in 
Yin-k‘o in Ling-nan hsiieh-pao 2% 10.1(1949) 1-7. The 
article has been included in Cu‘tn’s, Yiian-Po-shih chien-chéng- 
kao 2ARFSMS (Canton, 1950), 136a-140a. 

In a few places, the author appears to be in error or in danger of 
misleading the reader. On page 22, he mentions Ho-ti ###, the 
“ Harmonizing (or as we should say, ‘ stabilizing’) Purchase ” 
system introduced in 736. It is described as follows: “ The govern- 
ment bought grain at above the market rate in years of good 
harvest, when the peasants were suffering owing to the low prices 
of grain, and sold it below the market rate in bad years.” The 
description fits the Ch‘ang-p‘ing ##P or Ever-normal system rather 
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than Ho-ti, which means “ Harmonious, i.e., non-compulsory, 
purchase.” In Ho-ti the purchase was supposedly made at a fair 
price, but it was not necessarily above the market rate. This 
practice was undoubtedly similar to the purchasing phase of 
Ch‘ang-p‘ing, but the two terms should not be confused. The 
object of the Ever-normal system was to stabilize prices of grain, 
whereas the Harmonious Purchase was supposed to ensure grain 
supplies, especially those for troops on the frontier. In at least 
one exceptional case, Harmonious Purchase was employed by a 
party other than the government. In the year 842, Uighurs, with 
imperial permission, “harmoniously purchased” grain in the 
Shensi and Kansu areas with their proceeds from sales of horses 
to the Chinese government.* 

On page 138, the author mentions a tax reform in 785, and 
says that the law decreed “ that all taxes should be paid in money.” 
This apparently refers to the famous liang-shui fa WBE or two- 
tax system. The statement, however, is not quite correct. In the 
first place, the two-tax system was introduced in 780 and not 
785. In the second place, the reform did not prescribe that 
all taxes should be paid in money. It was intended to simplify 
the existing complicated and ineffectual system and to increase 
revenue. Only incidentally did it promote the use of money in 
public finance. According to the new system, the hu-shui F®& 
or household tax was determined in terms of money, but the ti-shui 
44% or land tax remained payable in grain. Even the household 
tax could be, and often was, ordered by the government to be 
commuted to other articles, notably silk. The people apparently 
suffered more from unfavorable rates of commutation than from a 
money basis of taxation.’ 

On page 158 the author interprets the term fén-ssii 71; “In 
the days when the Crown Prince often visited Lo-yang it had 
been the practice to allocate some of the officers of his household 


Ti Wéi-kung wén-chi AE CHE (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 5.3b-4a. On Ho-ti, 
see also the article by Yi Ta-kang AK AKAM in CYYY 5.1 (1935) .75-85. On Ho-mai 
mB, an institution similar to Ho-ti, see my article in HJAS 13 (1950) .178, note 15. 

? Cui Ch‘ing-yiian atria. T‘ang-tai ts‘ai-chéng shih EIR Bic 1940, Ch‘ang- 
sha, 28-55. 
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to ‘ separate duty ’ (fén-ssii) at the Eastern Capital. In Po’s day 
no Crown Prince ever came to Lo-yang, but these posts still 
existed, and he was soon duly registered as ‘ on duty at the Eastern 
Capital.’” This seems to be a reasonable interpretation of the 
term, because many of the officials on separate duty held posts 
related to the household of the Crown Prince. Such an appoint- 
ment in Tang times was a standard way of retiring officials who 
had lost imperial favor. On the other hand, the post was not 
entirely undesirable because it carried light duty but adequate 
salary. Po and his best friends YUan Chén and Liv Yii-hsi all 
had experience serving on separate duty, and Po himself seems to 
have enjoyed it in his old age. 

One thing Mr. Watry fails to state is that fén-ssi or separate 
duty was not limited to posts in the “ mythical household ” of 
the Crown Prince. For instance, in 827, Liu Yii-hsi was appointed 
chu-k‘o lang-chung =%38*" or “court gentleman in charge of 
guests” on separate duty at the Eastern Capital.* The poet Tu 
Mu 4£4%X was chien-ch‘a yii-shih %##4H or “ supervising censor ” 
on separate duty in Lo-yang from 835 to 837. The Lo-yang hsien- 
chih #1 ¥ES * lists scores of cases of fén-ssit in T’ang, Wu-tai, 
and Sung times, and suggests that these officials may have been 
subordinates of the Liu-shou 4 ‘F or “ Director of City Defense ” 
who was the highest official in the Eastern Capital. The T‘ang 
statesman Cuane Yiieh 5% (667-730) wrote a poem to recall 
the happy days which he had passed with his colleagues on separ- 
ate duty in Lo-yang.® In the poem he explained that the office of 
the Director of City Defense required little duty, which permitted 
its officials to go out frequently in carts to have pleasant parties 
36 /> \ .7 RIA. This seems to prove the theory in the 
Lo-yang hsien-chih, where fén-ssti is connected with the Liu-shou. 
However, there is no evidence that there was regularly a Liu-shou 


3 Liu Méng-té wén-chi 3 Bs FS: Ae (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 4.7a, 5.4a. On the 
date 827, see Cu‘ten Ta-hsin $8 7K W], Shih-chia-chai yang-hsin-lu —+-FETt RE 
(Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) 6.18b-19a. 

“Muso Yiieh SBE, ALB SERB in Kuo-li Ché-chiang ta-hsiieh wén-hsiieh-yiian 
chi-k'an BOK WYL ABI BPE HA) 1 (1941) 1470-1500. 

* 1813 ed. 27.1a-8b. 

® Chang Yiieh-chih wén-chi Heit 2 SCE (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), pu ti Sa-4a. 
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in Lo-yang. A simple interpretation is perhaps that Lo-yang, being 
the Eastern Capital, had a status comparable, in theory, to that 
of Ch‘ang-an. Mr. Wa.ey’s interpretation is not necessarily errone- 
ous, but it is too narrow to cover the varied types of officials on 
separate duty. 

Discussing the AN Lu-shan “ revolution ” and the “ separatism ” 
of the local commanders in the northeast, Mr. Wary remarks 
(p. 50), “In the view of Chinese historians An Lu-shan was a 
‘bandit ’, a ‘ traitor’, a ‘ criminal’, who stirred up the people of 
China against their legitimate ruler. . . . There is no reason for us 
(as European historians have consistently done) to take sides 
against An Lu-shan, and to rehash all the Palace tittle-tattle about 
his cowardice, cunning and obesity; nor need we (like his followers) 
accept him as shéng (a holy man).” In reviewing history, there 
is always room to reverse cases of judgment. In order to be ac- 
cepted, however, a new appraisal requires documentation. Granting 
full credit to the author’s discussion of the social and economic 
background of the military action by An Lu-shan, one may still 
hold that political ambition was the most significant factor. The 
statement that An Lu-shan’s followers accepted him as a holy 
man is the result of a misunderstanding of the term. In a note 
on page 220, the author writes, “‘ Holy man’ may, however, in 
this context merely mean ‘ Emperor.’” This is undoubtedly the 
case. The term shéng or shéng-jén A was in T‘ang times a 
conventional way of referring to an emperor comparable to “ His 
Majesty ” in English. For instance, according to the An Lu-shan 
shih-chi Riek ARH ,’ presumably a T‘ang work, AN himself re- 
ferred to the Emperor Hsiian-tsung, whom he later revolted 
against, as shéng-jén. No doubt rebels or revolutionists like AN 
Lu-shan who had made themselves emperors were paid the same 
honor. According to the same work,’ Sara Ch‘ao-i 3 932%, who 
later murdered and succeeded his father Ssii-ming ‘48, referred 
to the latter as shéng-jén, because Suru Ssii-ming, after putting 
to death An Lu-shan’s rebellious son Ch‘ing-hsii B&#8, had put 


” Hsiieh-hai lei-pien SAYS RGR ed. B.7a. 
8 Tbid., C.21a-b. 
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himself on the throne. The Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien ® says that T‘tmn 
Ch‘éng-ssii Kid, a warlord and a former subordinate of AN 
and SuiH, in 773 had an offering-shrine erected in honor of AN 
Lu-shan, An Ch‘ing-hsii, Sarin Ssii-ming, and Sura Ch‘ao-i, two 
fathers and two sons, and named it Ssii-shéng py, “ Four Holy 
Men,” in other words, “Four Emperors.” The building was 
perhaps more an indication of open defiance of the T‘ang court 
rather than real respect for the four “ revolutionists.” 

The term “ separatism ” is not entirely satisfactory as used to 
include revolutionists. It is true that in the latter part of the T‘ang 
era local commanders, who were comparable to the warlords in 
the early years of the Republic, maintained their own troops and 
refused to pay taxes to the capital. For those who were satisfied 
with this status, “separatism ” is perhaps applicable. However, 
several of these commanders had definite ambitions for the throne, 
and the term becomes inadequate and misleading when applied 
to them. This distinction is not a matter of subjective opinion 
as is the case in distinguishing rebels from revolutionists, but one 
of objective description of the intention of the individual local 


commanders concerned. 


L.5. Y. 


William Hune, 7'u Fu, China’s Greatest Poet. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952. Pp. x +300. $5.00. 


Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet by Professor Hunea is a major 
contribution to the understanding of the cultural heritage of T‘ang 
China. The volume consists of a detailed biography of Tu Fu 
(712-770) and translations of 374 of his poems. The poet’s time 
was that of the celebrated reign of the “ Brilliant Emperor,” Ming- 
huang (712-756, d. 762), which began with peace and glory but 
ended with rebellion and war. Against this eventful historical 
background, the life and poetry of Tu Fu are expertly woven into 
a continuous story. This technique of making history and litera- 
ture illuminate each other is particularly well suited to an account 


® Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. 224.25b. 
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of Tu Fu, because his poems depict his time so frequently and so 
vividly that they have earned him the title shih-shih ##52 , “ poet- 
historian.” 

The study of a poet-historian naturally requires profound 
scholarship and long-term acquaintance. In Professor Huna, we 
find a critical scholar who has devoted forty years to his favorite 
poet. Remarkable results are demonstrated in at least two things: 
First, the selected poems have been put into a chronological 
sequence which often involves careful revisions of traditionally 
assigned dates. Second, the meaning of various classical, histori- 
cal, and literary allusions made by Tv Fu in his poetry has been 
ascertained—failure to grasp the meaning of such allusions means 
missing an important clue to the understanding of a poem. This 
volume, aimed at the general public as well as specialists, contains 
only the results of Professor Huna’s study. Documentation and 
appendices will appear in another volume of notes especially 
addressed to scholars in the field. 

In translating the poems, Professor Hune has chosen the 
medium of free verse. This is justified in his own words (pp. 12- 
13): “ My principle is to tell what I think the poet is trying to 
communicate in the light of the text and the context which 
generally extends far beyond one individual poem. . . . I try, there- 
fore to convey only Tu Fu’s thought and spirit, and cease to worry 
over form.” Compared with the “accurate, though prosaic” 
(p. 9) translation by Dr. von Zacu and the overimaginative 
translation by Mrs. AyscoucH (both translators are discussed at 
length by Professor Hung in his Introduction) , the present version 
has the obvious advantage of being both faithful and readable. 

Tu Fu undoubtedly was China’s greatest poet. The Chinese 
have liked him apparently because his personality and poetry 
together represent the acme of Chinese social and literary values. 
For a Westerner to learn to love Tu Fu means to learn to appre- 
ciate Chinese civilization. Therefore, it may not be out of place to 
repeat some of the conventional opinions of Chinese critics about 
the man and his poetry. 

First of all, Tu Fu was a “ Good” man, “ Good ” as used by 
Arthur Watgy to translate the famous Confucian virtue jén €. 
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Tu Fu was a kind father, faithful husband, devoted brother, 
loyal official, and a true friend. His affection was so deep and 
encompassing that he seems to have had sympathy for every 
unhappy soul in the universe. The great modern scholar Liane 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao, in a public lecture on Tu Fu, chose to call him ch‘ing- 
shéng ‘#22, “a person of supreme love.”* Evidence for this 
appraisal can be found throughout Professor Hune’s volume. 

Tu Fu was entirely unselfish. For instance, in a famous poem, 
he described vividly how his thatched roof had been torn off by 
an autumn gale. In the midst of his own misery he voiced the 
following wish (p. 172): 


Would it be possible to build a huge house with many millions of rooms To 
give shelter to the poor scholars of the whole world, who should all be happy 
Even in a rain storm: for the house should be as unshakable as a mountain? 
Oh, if I could only see this house suddenly appear before my eyes, Let my hut 
be smashed, let me die alone in exposure and I shall die content. 


After quoting the above lines, the Catholic scholar John C. H. Wu 
SRERE remarked, “Indeed, Tu Fu is the most Christ-like poet 
that I know.”* Many Chinese believe that Tu Fu’s deep com- 
passion was basically responsible for the greatness of his poetry. 
In regard to Tu Fu’s personality, I wish to point out a special 


contribution of Professor Huna: he calls our attention to indica- 
tions that Tu Fu possessed considerable knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs. Poets have often been considered the least practical 
of human beings. Many poets cared little for government or 
economics and therefore knew little about them. In Tu Fu, 
however, we find a keen observer of the economic conditions of the 
people and a person capable of making practical suggestions about 
political and military problems (pp. 196, 209). Admirers of the 
poet may be pleased to know that he was not merely a well- 
meaning office-seeker. 

In poetry, Tu Fu was both a born genius and an extraordinarily 
hard worker. He said of himself (p. 56), “ With thousands of 
volumes worn by reading, Whenever I took a pen, my thoughts 


1 J-ch‘ou ch‘ung-pien Yin-pin-shih wén-chi ZL ha ik SC HE 70.61b-7la. The 
lecture was delivered on 21 May 1922. 
2“ The Four Seasons of Tang Poetry,” Tien Hsia Monthly 6.4(1988) 350. 
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were inspired.” He wished to learn whatever he could from all the 
literary masters of the past. He appreciated the fresh spirit in 
the luxuriant style developed in the late Six Dynasties and early 
T‘ang period. On the other hand, he tried to bring the new style 
into harmony with the classical elegance of Han, Wei, and earlier 
times. As pointed out by several critics, his poetry combined 
ch‘ing-hsin %#% “ purified freshness ” and lao-ch‘éng Ke“ mellow 
maturity.” (Both expressions have been used by Tu Fu in praise 
of earlier poets.)* One may say that in a sense his style repre- 
sented a synthesis of romanticism and classicism. 

Tu Fu has been considered the greatest master of lii-shih fti¥ 
or regulated verses. Although the regulated verse had its origins 
in the fifth century, it was still a comparatively new form of 
poetry in eighth-century China. The challenge of lii-shih with 
its complicated rules has been compared by modern scholars to 
dancing in chains. Tu Fu was the first great. master to take up 
the challenge and as a result, his regulated verse has been accepted 
as classical both in form and style. His observance or violation 
of a given rule is equally valid in establishing a respectable pre- 
cedent. In the early Ch‘ing period, when several poets (including 
Wane Shih-chén EE, 1634-1711) became interested in defining 
minutely the tonal patterns of different forms of poetry, a large 
portion of their illustrations were taken from Tu Fu. 

In the collected works of Cu I-tsun R¥#% (1629-1709) , we 
find an interesting letter from Cuv about a tonal rule apparently 
observed by Tu Fu.* In regulated verse, the odd-numbered lines, 
with the possible exception of the first line, invariably end with a 
character of tsé-shéng JA or oblique tone. This rule is observed 
by every writer. This oblique tone, however, may be any one of 
the three kinds: rising, falling, and entering. According to Cuv’s 
letter, Tu Fu seems to have avoided the use of the same kind of 
oblique tone in two consecutive odd-numbered lines. Among the 
hundreds of regulated verses of Tu Fu, Cuv found only eight 
exceptions to the rule. And interesting enough, for each of the 


* Kuo Shao-yii 3h#4BR, Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh p'i-p'ing shih th BCAA 


A.196-206. 
* P‘u-shu-t‘ing chi Ret ee (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 33.10b-12a. 
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eight exceptions, he also found in good early editions, variant 
readings which made the exceptions conform. Cuv said the rule 
was discovered by his friend Li Yin-tu #MH#® (1631-1692) , and 
Cuv considered it a valuable criterion for collation. 

Modern students of literature may find the above discussion 
of tonal patterns only of passing interest. This is understandable. 
But we must not confuse artistic creation with the appreciation 
of art. The old rules are to be taken as possible aids to under- 
standing; they are not intended for slavish imitation. Creative 
writers of each era should decide about their own rules of poetry. 
I often compare the rules of art and literature to those which 
regulate competitive games which require skill. Under certain 
rules, there are only a limited number of possibilities. When the 
possibilities have been exhausted by early masters, it is unwise 
for newcomers to limit themselves to the old game because they 
will have little chance to achieve distinction. 

In the spirit of an aspirant writer, the Ch‘ing poet Cuao I 3% 
(1707-1814) wrote the following lines: 

Poems by Li Po and Tu Fu have been recited by myriads of mouths 
But by now they have ceased to have fresh appeal. 


The land produces each generation its geniuses, 
Who in turn will hold the literary hegemony for five hundred years. 


An appreciative reader of this volume by Professor Hune, how- 
ever, will tend to echo the following words by Han Yii (768-824) : 


Literary works by Li Po and Tu Fu [as long as they] are extant 
Will shed rays of brilliance for a thousand leagues. 


If it is the duty of a reviewer to point out even small mistakes 
in a scholarly book, I should like to fulfill it by mentioning the 
following cases of incorrect romanization: 

Page 34, last line: For Wu Ché-t‘ien read Wu Tsé-t‘ien. 

Page 55, line 11: For shan shih read san shih. 

Page 55, line 12: For shan ssi read san ssi. 

Page 80, line 12: For Tien Ch‘éng read T‘ien Ch‘éng. 

On other minor points, some Sinologists may object to the 
rendering of Tao té ching as The Canon of Virtue (p. 32). Asa 
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student of economic history, I am doubtful about a categorical 
statement on page 29: “ The average family would be a farming 
family of seven on a land grant of, say, 300 mou, capable of 
producing annually about 160 hw of grain.” The land holding 
seems too large. The production per acre, apparently based on 
Hsin T‘ang shu 54.12a, is to be understood in terms of husked 
grain. The ratio between husked and unhusked grain in the T‘ang 
period was three to five, the same as in Han times. 


a8. F: 


Shau Wing Cuan (Shoujung Cu‘en), Elementary Chinese, with 
Romanization and Exercises in Speaking and Writing. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxi+ 468. $7.50. 


Elementary Chinese by Professor Cuan of Stanford University 
follows the basic pattern of his earlier work, Chinese Reader for 
Beginners, which was published in 1942. More than a revision 
of the old publication, the new book contains new features and 
new material which justify the use of a new title. The author’s 
continual effort to produce an effective tool for the teaching of 
modern Chinese is very commendable. 

The volume consists of a lucid introduction, sixty well-arranged 
lessons with ample exercises, an index to characters and com- 
pounds, and helpful hints for using a dictionary arranged according 
to the radical system. The vocabulary is suitable for students of 
the college level. The reading material is for the most part con- 
versational. The inclusion of several short stories and a two-act 
play on the famous medieval heroine Mu-lan AW offers a welcome 
change from the usual stereotyped conversations of elementary 
language textbooks. 

Two important new features of the book are the indication of 
neutral tone syllables in the text and the marking of free and bound 
forms in the vocabulary. The first is done by placing a dot under 
the character which represents an unstressed syllable. In the 
romanized text, the neutral tone is indicated by the omission of 
the tone sign. The second feature is explained in a note on page 5, 
“When a character in the Vocabulary is marked with [*] after 
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the meaning in English, it is to be understood that it is not a free 
form and is introduced primarily for forming compounds with 
other characters. The student is warned against using such char- 
acters singly according to the meaning or meanings given.” 

The indication of neutral tone syllables is very carefully done. 
I have noted only a few vlaces where it is doubtful. For instance, 
in the compounds fang-pien F1# “ convenient ” (p. 120) , tzu-hao 
= %E “ shop name, shop sign” (p. 199) , t‘ou-fa 54% “ hair on the 
head ” (p. 236) , and tien-hsin Mit» “light refreshments, dessert ” 
(p. 266) , the second syllable should be unstressed. In the com- 
pound ch‘eng-li RB “the city, in the city” (p. 32), however, 
the li should not be pronounced in a neutral tone. A parallel 
compound is lou-shang #  “ upstairs” (not used in the book) , 
where the second syllable ‘also receives a stress. These are excep- 
tions to the rule that the suffixes li and shang (localizers) are 
unstressed. 

Distinguishing free and bound forms in a dictionary or vocabu- 
lary is a recent practice. In the Concise Dictionary of Spoken 
Chinese (Cambridge, 1946) compiled by Professor Y. R. CHao 
and myself, we have marked each form “free” or “ bound ” 
according to whether or not it can stand alone as a complete 
and independent utterance. In my article on “ The Concept of 
‘Free’ and ‘ Bound’ in Spoken Chinese,” HJAS 12 (1946) .462- 
469, I have discussed the distinction in connection with word 
classes. In the case of most nouns and verbs, the author appears 
to be in agreement with our dictionary. His treatment of adverbs 
and adjectives, however, is very different from ours. For instance, 
according to Professor Cuan’s book, the adverbs hen 4% “ very, 
quite ” (p. 17) , t'ai K “ too, excessively ” (p.'75) , tsai F¥ “ again ” 
(p. 75), chiu RK “then, thereupon” (p. 86), and hai # “ still, 
yet” (p. 93) are free forms but lao % “ always” (p. 57), chih B® 
“only, merely” (p. 226) and ping #f “really” (p. 326) are 
bound. The adjectives hung #L “red” (p. 70) , lan & “ blue,” hei 
3 “ black,” and lii #k “ green ” (p. 211) are bound forms whereas 
pai A “ white” (p.17) and huang % “ yellow” (p. 161) are free. 
The adjective ch‘ing #¥ is given as bound for the meaning “ blue ” 
but free for the meaning “green.” In our dictionary, all the 
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adverbs listed above are marked bound and all the adjectives 
free. Professor Cuan may have used a different criterion in making 
his distinction. Unfortunately he did not explain it clearly and he 
does not seem to be consistent. 

Most of the sentences in the book are good spoken Chinese. 
There are, however, places where the sentence or phrase is incorrect 
or unnatural. For instance, on page 65, hao-k‘an pu hao tA KE 
“ good-looking or not” should be hao-k‘an pu hao-k‘an because 
hao-k‘an is a compound. On page 192, t‘a shih hsing Pai te th 
#EFS MY “ his surname is Pai” should be t‘a hsing Pai, because the 
longer version is unnecessarily clumsy. On page 107 is the sentence 
HCE FE GAS ATER TS SERRE “ Mr. Chang is waiting for you 
outside, don’t you know?” The particle le J should be replaced 
by ne "A to indicate durative aspect. The particle ne, for some 
reason, is omitted from the book. 

In a few cases, the sentences actually violate grammatical rules 
laid down by the author himself. On page 76 there is a conver- 
sation beginning with the question #RM4KE b% Tt “ What 
did you eat this morning? ” Instead of ch‘ih-le "2 T , one should 
say ch‘ih-te "8 because the action is known or assumed to have 
taken place. The three sentences following this one can be cor- 
rected in the same manner. Perhaps the author is not familiar 
with this use of te. The four sentences are nevertheless incomplete 
as they stand, because, as is pointed out in the discussion of le, 
“if the object is not quantified,” a sentence like RAS ST EF 
“ ordinarily is not to be construed as a complete utterance ” (p.34). 
Therefore, another way of correcting the first sentence would be 
to quantify the object by sayin "CJ Bi5d (or 4) EE | 

On page 87 we read PhMHE5C TRIM DRAB “when you 
have heard it, practice saying (lit., say in imitation) that sen- 
tence.” The use of pa 4 to transpose the object is incorrect, 
because, as the author has correctly stated, “4 is never used 
with any verb without a compliment (misprint for complement) ” 
(p. 90). On page 173, the sentence HIER BFA is unnatural, 
because, in the first place, there should be a le following the main 
verb, and in the second place, a transposed object is usually 
something definite, not merely an indefinite “lot of mail.” Such 
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incorrect and unnatural sentences and phrases can be improved 
by a competent informant in class, and so need not prevent the 
book from being useful. 

In the Introduction, Ts‘ang Chieh ##A, the legendary inventor 
of Chinese script, is said to have been a minister of the legendary 
ruler Fu-hsi (p. xi). This is contrary to the tradition which puts 
Ts‘ang Chieh in the reign of Huang-ti, a later legendary ruler. This 
and other minor slips and misprints need not be labored here. 


L.S. Y. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Attention is called to the publication of a new Japanese sino- 
logical journal, Téhégaku #77, of which two issues have so far 
appeared. This journal is published by the To6h6 Gakkai (Insti- 
tute of Eastern Culture). The following abstract of the Articles 
of Foundation of the Institute is reproduced from page 1 of the 
first issue: 


Article 3. The Institute shall be composed of persons, Japanese and foreign, 
who are engaged in the study of Eastern culture; and its aim shall be the 
encouragement and promotion of the said study. 


Article 4, In order to accomplish the aim mentioned in the preceding Article 
the Institute shall engage in the following activities: 

i. To aid the researches in Eastern culture and dissemination of the 
results thereof; 

ii. To maintain contact and co-operation with organizations and indi- 
viduals engaged in Eastern cultural studies for the purposes mentioned 
in the preceding Paragraph; 

iii. To hold public lectures and informal discussions by inviting promi- 
nent scholars, Japanese and foreign; and 

iv. To pursue other activities necessary for the accomplishment of the 
aims of the Institute. 


Article 19. The President shall, upon decision of the Board of Directors, 
recommend members from among the persons or organizations wishing to 
co-operate in the activities which constitute the aims of the Institute. 





Officers of the Institute 


Toru Hanepa, President. Tetsuto Uno, Chairman of the Board 

Mikinosuke Isuma, Director. of Directors. 

Shigeki Kaizuxa, Auditor. Sei Wana, Director. 

Sueji UmMenara, Director. KOjir6 Yosurxawa, Director. 
Reibun Ydx1, Auditor. 


Editorial Committee 


Hideo AoyAMA. Ichisada Mryazakt. Sei Wapa. 

Toru Hanepa. Hidemaro MatsusHita. Susumu YAMAGUCHI, 
Mikinosuke Isuipa. Isao NAMIKAWA. Kaho YonEzAWA. 
Shigeki KaizuKa. Yoshiyuki Supo. * K6jir6 Yosurkawa. 
Noritada Kuso. Sueji Umenara. Hideki Yukawa. 
Takeshiré6 KuraltsHtI. Tetsuto Uno, Reibun YUK1. 
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Headquarters and Téky6 Branch: Kydto Branch: 
2, Nishi-Kanda 2-chiine, 52, Omiya Tajiri-machi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyé. Kamiky6é-ku, Kyoto. 


All communications are to be addressed to 
the headquarters. 
Annual subscription Yen 300, postage 
free. 


The names of these outstanding scholars on the Editorial Com- 
mittee are a guarantee that the high standards set by the con- 
tributors to the first two issues of Tohdgaku will be continued. 
English language abstracts of articles are provided, as well as an 
English version of the table of contents. The contents of the first 


two issues are given as follows: 


No. 1 
Articles: page 

Haneda, T., On the fragments of the two Nestorian scriptures in 
Chinese recently made known 

Wada, S., On the Chinese province Hsiian-t‘u Y : its position re- 
NN: ston els ad oremeeons wen badges seddoseueeas ack aed 

Umehara, S., The Chinese tombs of the Han period in northern Indo- 
SEIS, “ee Cet Renee ane erry fe MOLTOERs ATO anew ac ae hae ee 

Ishida, M., On the early history of Zoroastrianism in China: its date 
of introduction and its spread down to the beginning of the T‘ang 
EE DEEL nao Sas Fak iis oud hese AROS eek ie eaaee> 

Yoshikawa, K., The life and poems of Chang Yiieh RR ZF 

Iwao, S., The Japanese at Batavia in the 17th century as seen from 
8a. -  o dealnnecve ls amie cab « 

Kaizuka, S., The original form of the Lun-yii 

Kubo, N., An aspect of Ch‘iian-chén School of Taoism 41% in its 
early stage of development 


Trends of the Eastern study, home and abroad: 
Wada, H., General survey of the Eastern study in Japan since the end 
of the War 
Ishida, M., Notes on the recent activities of the foreign orientalists 
and oriental institutes 
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No. 2 
Articles: 

Uno, T., Notes on the I-ching 3#8 

Takenouchi, Y., Notes on the Ching-tien shih-wén 9% HA EE 4 

Kusumoto, M., The backgrounds of the Sung philosophy 

Utsunomiya, S., On the Chinese cities in the Former Han period 

Sudo, Y., A study on the manors and tenants in the vicinity of Ch‘ang- 
an #24 under the Sung and Chin régime 

Miyazaki, I., The development of the light industries in Su-chou #% Hj 
under the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties 

Ogawa, T., Buddhistic and Taoistic elements in the San-kuo yen-i 
= Rms 

Mekada, M., O 


Trends of the Eastern study, home and abroad: 
Wada, H., Eastern study in Japan, 1950-51 
Ishida, M., Notes on the recent activities of the foreign Orientalists 
and Oriental institutes 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 14* 


Inside of front cover, Contents, line 19: For Mongolherrschaft 
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Page 


read Mongolenherrschaft. 

2: Reverse lines 6 and 7 of the fourth paragraph. 

18, iourth paragraph, line 1: For kuei-ssi ®E read kuei- 

yu RS, 

36, note 30, next to last line of second paragraph: For 

T‘ung-chih tiao-ko read T‘ung-chih t‘iao-ko. 

44, note 44, next to last line of fifth paragraph: For Jitsur6 

read Jitsuzo. 

50, note 118, last line of second paragraph: For specialy 

read specially. 

50, note 121, line 1: For Nan-hua chéng-ching read Nan- 

hua chén-ching. 

51, note 124, line 4: For cpyress read cypress. 

53, line [2]: For dotunalun read dotonalun. 

53, lines [5] and [6]: For dotur-a read dotor-a. 

54, line [9]: For dotur-a read dotor-a. 

54, line [16]: For onubasu read onobasu. 

57: For aqui 9,34 (aqui) read aqui 9,34 (aqui biikiii) . 
For asayu- read asay-. 

58: For boyod 23 read boyod v. 6tégii boyod. 

59: For dotur-a 5, 6, 9 read dotor-a 5, 6, 9. 

63: For dtégii 23 read Stégii boyod 23. 

67, line [2]: For (chu-sé-jén-chiang-tu-tsung-kuan) read 

(chu-sé-jén-tu-tsung-kuan-fu) . 

71, line [29]: For Ji Jii read Ji Jii. 

75, note 23, line 5: For 27 read 28. 

81, note 54, line 3: For iidiir read ddiir. 

82, fourth line from bottom of page: For Tentes [Blanches 

de Cinggis]) read Tentes [Blanches de Cinggis] ”) . 

90, note 90, line 4: Insert of after 99 § 8. 

96, note 123, line 6: Insert ” after halfter ’]. 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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99, note 151, line 3: For 14 read 15. 

116, line 28: For uo la ka read -uo lak ka (N.B. Kart- 
GrEN’s - =I. P. A. [?]; cf. the y in rurek~ Uyurak.) 

116, line 25: For ts‘iuat ydt read tuat ydt (cf. KaRuGREN, 
Grammatica Serica, No. 496h) . 

127, note 35, line 2: For ch‘ao wu read chao wu. 

127, note 35, lines 7, 8: For (KARLGREN: tsiwo giwo for 
Han times and ts’ia k’juat for T’ang times) read (Kart- 
GREN: tsio g‘io for [early] Han times and tsiwo g‘iwo for 
T‘ang times). (N.B. For H may be reconstructed three 
possible values, and for 41 two, but the reading here is con- 
trolled by a gloss in the Chin-shu yin-yi SHBG (preface 
of 747 A.D.) of Ho Ch‘ao J #8 (cf. K‘ai-ming ed., p. 1413c): 
1H, FRR, i.e, ts[i +] iwo < tsio). The same year it was 
proposed, Tuomas’ identification was weighed and found 
wanting by Sten Konow, “ Ein neuer Saka-Dialekt,” SPAW 
20 (1935) .792, note 1. However, any successful identifica- 
tion of this term would be of more than routine interest, 
since it is originally a Hsiung-nu official title > surname: 
Cf. Peter A. Boopzere, “ Two Notes on the History of the 
Chinese Frontier,” HJAS 1 (1936) .284, note 8; 285, note 10; 
cf. Chin-shu 129.1a, Wei-shu 99.14a, Pei-shih 93.20b (all 
Pai-na-pén ed.); O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen 
Reiches 2.113, line 21 sqq., 3 (1936-7) .262. SmirNnova’s 
theory that there is some association between W4iX and 
ywBw and éozbo cannot be dismissed, in view of the date 
of these materials, without considering the great T‘ang 
dentilabialization, in which the initial HK shifted m > [%] 
(KARLGREN’s m, Masprro’s 10; cf. Grammatica Serica 48-9, 
BEFEO 20{1920].37 sqq.); thus also, page 128, line 10, on 
VaxSuman, By 3wm’n = p‘iuat xuo man, note that this p* > f* 
around the first part of the seventh century. 


Page 128, line 14: For uo la ka read uo lak ka. 
Page 128, line 18: For ts‘iuet ydt read tuat yat.** 


** The “addenda et corrigenda” for pages 116-128 were kindly submitted by Mr. 
Roy Andrew Mutter, Berkeley, California, in a letter to the editors, dated 4 September . 


1951. 
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Page 335, line 1: For je read je. 

Page 341, line 6 from bottom: For ganpzugu't'a-ju read GanD- 
zugu't d-ju. 5 

Page 354, line 1: For sorolpo read Borolp4. 

Page 367, line 5: For siremii-’er siregdegsen sibiige-de read 
siremii-’er siregdegsen sibiige-de. 

Page 385, line 14: For dljeiten . . . Gtogiis read Gljeiten .. . 
Stogiis. 

Page 399, line 11: For nége read nége. 

Page 448, line 25: For forty-three read fifty-six. 

Page 452, line 3: For 1582 read 1382. 

Page 468, line 20: For 20a read 11b. 

Page 468, line 24: For 14b read 13b. 

Page 469, note 80: For Imperatorckago read Imperatorskago. 

Page 476, line 18: For 1267 read 1167. 

Page 482, note 122: For 8 4 read BTA. 

Page 491, line 18: For 22 August read 21 August. 

Page 516, line 10: Delete ” after Iramadan. 

Page 519: For "@ read %&. 

Page 521, lines 3,10: For stewards read cooks. 

Page 525, note 76: For ‘Ali Sah read ‘Ali Sah. 

Page 536, line 15: For rarified read rarefied. 

Page 536, line 25: For prolixty read prolixity. 

Page 537, line 14: For sense read scene. 

Page 538, line 2: For Weight read Weigh. 

Page 634, line 1: For MHEG read WH aA. 

Inside back cover, line 30: For JNChRAS read JNCBRAS. 





